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I. 


“7 OU always were a fool, Dolly !” 

“Don’t use strong language, my dear. It doesn’t suit you. 
It’s incongruous.” Dorothy leaned forward with a smile. Rough 
force was incongruous in that luxurious nest of a room, with the light 
from a blazing coal fire dancing on carefully restored antique furniture, 
the chill of the London street kept out by heavy draperies. Prosperity 
was the note alike of the room and its mistress, whose peach-bloom 
tints and soft outlines were in sharp contrast to her impatient speech. 

“T have to use strong language when you talk such follies. You’re 
absurd, Dolly !” 

Her companion rose and stood before her, the firelight throwing 
queer, rusty tints on her black dress. 

“Please understand that I am not joking, Minnie. I have quite 
made up my mind.” 

“Then it’s all the worse. Why on earth do you insist on going 
away when every one, from Jack to the baby, wants you here? You 
know how we all want you.” 

Dolly’s eyes looked gravely down at her sister; then she knelt 
before Minnie’s chair and laid a slender hand on her shoulder. 

“You are all too good to me, Minnie dear. You know I feel it. 
But you don’t need me. Wouldn’t I give up every other idea if you 
did? But you don’t.” 

“ Nonsense !” 

“No, Minnie, it’s true. If you needed a governess or housekeeper 
or nurse I should be ready and eager; but you don’t, and if you did 
you wouldn’t let me do the work.” 

‘“T should think not, indeed! We want you for yourself.” 

“ And I want work to do.” 
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“You can work here.” 

“No, I can’t. The atmosphere is too easy.” 

“Tt’s just a fad, this fury for self-denial. I thought you despised 
fads too much to go in for such a fashionable pursuit as slumming.” 

“Dear Minnie, don’t refuse to understand. I would be content if 
I could ; and it isn’t slumming.” The entreating voice disarmed Min- 
nie, who, after all, was a wise young person and knew how far her 
power went. 

“Qh, Dolly! You would be content in time.” 

Dorothy quietly released herself from her sister’s caressing arm 
and stood erect before her. 

“Think of it, Minnie, for yourself. Shouldn’t you want a place of 
your own in the world? You have yours, you know—the best place 
of all: you’re Jack’s wife and the children’s mother. That’s what 
counts, isn’t it? Much as you enjoy it, society’s only an after-thought ; 
it wouldn’t do alone. And, Minnie, I have nothing—nothing left.” 

The “nothing left” touched what there was of depth in Minnie’s 
lighter nature. She was silent a moment, and then said, without her 
customary assured air, “ Will you have more, Dolly, away from us 
all?” 

“TI shall never have more in that way, I suppose.” Dorothy’s 
tone was weary. “ But if I can give more to others? I think I can 
—something out of nothing. That’s a paradox, isn’t it?” 

“‘For goodness’ sake, don’t be metaphysical!” with returning irri- 
tation. 

Dorothy hardly seemed to notice the words; she was looking at 
the fire. ‘It’s like a piece of cloth some one is weaving.” 

“What is?” 

“TIT meant life, dear. The happy people are the strong, firm 
threads, crossing and interlacing, woof and weft,—you and Jack, for 
instance. Then comes a weak or a knotted thread. There’sa jar. It 
breaks, poor, feeble thing, and the other end is left, a useless ravelling, 
to be shorn off for waste. I don’t like to see things wasted,” she con- 
tinued with a sudden lightening of tone. ‘Consider me a ravelling 
that hopes to be put back on the shuttle and used,—to patch up some- 
thing, at least.” 

Minnie had an instant’s struggle for silence ; she would not use the 
rejoinder that lay so temptingly ready. 

The little clock struck six silvery strokes. 

“T mustn’t talk a moment longer. We have to be at the Cuth- 
berts’ at half-past seven, and there are the babies to see before I dress. 
I wish it didn’t mean leaving you alone to brood, old girl.” 

Half an hour later Mrs. Russell let Jack have all the reserve of 
her wrath at Dorothy’s folly. Indignant confidences were his fate 
at dressing-time, but use and philosophy enabled him to take them 
calmly. 

“If a woman will——” A shrug of the shoulders finished the 
phrase sufficiently. 

“If we needed her?” his wife went on with sarcastic emphasis. 
“TI know some one who does need her, but I didn’t dare say so.’ 
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“T never expected to hear you own a weakness of that kind, my 
dear.” 

Mrs. Russell deigned no answer to this flippant remark. “ Because 
he’s not a crippled pauper, a slave to drink, or a victim to hereditary 
disease, he might die in his need.” 

“Who?” asked Jack, pausing in the critical moment of arranging 
his necktie. 

“ Who?”—the word was a whole essay on the Stupidity of Man; 
~—“ why, Maxwell Finlayson, of course.” 

vJack kept a discreet silence. 

“‘'Wasn’t he in love with her before she was married ?” 

“Why, I thought he was engaged to that Hill girl, and she to 
Will Curzon, before he knew her at all.” 

“That doesn’t make any difference.” 

“Oh! I should have thought it did, my dear. And how do you 
happen to know ?” 

“‘ Because I have eyes; though I’m not a genius, like Dolly.” 

“Dolly was a fool just now.” 

“Well, it’s very nearly the same thing, isn’t it?” 

“T don’t know. There’s hope yet, my dear. Probably the sub- 
merged tenth will brutally misunderstand her efforts.” 

“Tt’s not slums, Jack. It’s the deadly respectable, uninteresting 
sort of person who lives in Kentish Town or Holloway.” 

“Then make your mind easy, my child. She’ll fail, and be driven 
back to civilization.” 

“ Failures cost.” 

“Her income Il stand it.” 

‘Oh, money! It isn’t a question of money.” 

“Most things are, even with such an ideal as your Dorothy ;” and 
Jack closed the argument with the conclusive fact that they had only 
ten minutes left for a two-mile drive. 


? 


Mrs. Russell was convinced that what Dorothy did alone was not 
well done; but she knew still better when she was beaten, and gave 
way noy, as she had when Dorothy fell in love with Will Curzon, 
though that also was a weakness hard either to forget or forgive. 

Dorothy had now come in from a house-hunting expedition. She 
looked pathetically girlish in her mourning. 

“T think I’ve found something that will do, and respectable enough 
to satisfy you,—and Jack, too.” 

“ And where?” 

“ At Kennington ; a little street—St. Oswald’s Road.” 

“St. Oswald’s Road!’ Mrs. Russell made the simple repetition 
eloquent. “ What nonsense it all is, Dolly. What does a place like 
that want with you?” 

“No one wants me, now that Will’s gone; but do let me find it 
out for myself.” 

“T suppose you'll be angry if I speak; but—Will was a dear 
fellow, as far as he went; but you must know there’s more in you 
than he could ever have understood. You’d have outgrown him if he 
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were here. You can’t drag me up to your level, and how do you 
suppose I knew his limits, except by my own?” 

“ Minnie!” 

“Oh, I’m right. You see him through your imagination—you 
always did—and make things even by underestimating every other 
man who comes near you to prove your loyalty to him.” 

“T was not talking of men.” Dorothy’s tone was cold, as if she 
were offended. 

“Do you suppose I don’t know that? It’s all for Humanity, with 
a capital H. Everybody’s your brother, except the people of your own 
class. They’re barred out because they use good English, behave 
decently, and are clean.” 

“St. Oswald’s Road isn’t dirty, Minnie.” 

“You’re not even logical in your fad. One can feel the terrible 
fascination of the real slums, where an awful tragedy’s being played 
out all the time, full of dramatic contrasts ; but—St. Oswald’s Road, 
Kennington! That means a pitiful comedy of very bad manners, 
without a situation in a century of it. There, I’ve finished. Whatdo 
you want me todo? Sit down and tell me about the wretched place.” 

“Mr, Seelye says it’s respectable ; I’m quite sure it’s dull. They’re\ / 
little boxes of houses, all dingy; but No. 27’s decent inside, newly % 
papered, with patterns——” 

“I know—to suit the taste of St. Oswald’s Road.” 

“‘There’s a tiny hall, two sitting-rooms with folding-doors and a 
bay-window, a little kitchen three steps below the hall, a bit of arid 
yard with a dust-bin and two feeble trees, a little bedroom over the 
kitchen, and two more above the sitting-rooms. I think it’ll do.” 

“You haven’t taken it?” 

“No. I thought Jack might look it over.” 

“Jack! I shall go myself, and see if it’s a fit place.” 

“No, Minnie,—at least, not in daylight. You couldn’t look like 
a lower-middle-class person to save your life. I should never make 
friends, with your grand air to set prejudices and suspicions at work.” 

“Well, we'll go after dark. When you carry out this precious 
plan, how’s it to be done? Even in St. Oswald’s Road girls don’t 
live quite alone.” 

“T’ve asked old George and his wife to come and live with me. 
She can do the housework and cook. She is clean, at least. George 
will be a man in the house, poor old thing, and Don will be company 
for me. It’ll make things easier for them. George can go to work 
as usual and save his wages; that’ll be a novelty. He told me he’d 
be _. and glad to enter my service. Sarah’s quite set up, too, at 
the idea. 





II. 


Mrs. Russell grudgingly admitted St. Oswald’s Road to be possible, 
and once No. 27 was taken, her feminine love of house-furnishing 
tempted her to assist in the preparations for Dorothy’s housekeeping. 
They starved their tastes, bought little, and that of the plainest. 
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Dorothy congratulated herself her parlor would look quite natural to 
the eye of an old inhabitant,—but then Dorothy had never been in a 
St. Oswald’s Road parlor. 

Sarah and old George had already taken possession of the kitchen 
and bedroom above. It would be hard to say which of the two was 
more proud and pleased. Sarah’s thin shoulders and meagre face 
subtly expressed a keen sense of importance. Old George beamed 
frankly on a world that saw him restored to a position of trust. He 
had been butler in the family until left by a severe attack of fever 
with enfeebled mind, faithful still, but too childish for responsibility. 
Sarah, the nurse, whose nurslings had all left the nest, carried off the 
grown-up child and married him. Domestic foes though they had 
been before his illness, her acidity now was all reserved for George’s 
enemies, the hard world, so ready to take advantage of his simplicity. 
She governed him with the same stern but benevolent tyranny that 
had marked her ancient rule in the nursery. 


St. Oswald’s Road was both dull and dusty this warm afternoon. 
London had begun to think of sea breezes and mountain air; but not 
here. St. Oswald’s Road was as populous in August as in May. 
Dorothy Curzon stood at the upper window of No. 27, cautiously 
studying her new surroundings. From the open window of No. 25 
rose the refrain of a music-hall song, sung with an affected vulgarity 
that jarred on her car. 

A child’s cry came almost as a welcome distraction ; it was natural, 
at least. Dorothy turned her head. A mail-cart stood at the gate 
next door with the fretting baby in it; a toddling child ran up the 
narrow path. The mother was no more than a girl, pretty in an in- 
significant, half-bred style, as cheap and fleeting as the flimsy bravery 
of her dress; but mother-love saved the shallow blue eyes and unfin- 
ished mouth from utter insignificance. 

Dorothy leaned a little forward and watched her take the baby in 
her arms and soothe its cries, while a mite of a servant ran out to the 
mail-cart and the older child. Her own eyes filled with sudden, bitter 
envy,—if only her baby had lived! Don’s great head was thrust into 
her hand as if he felt her loneliness. 

A tall, slight young fellow came with long, loose strides up the 
street. He slackened his pace as he neared the house, and went in. 
That must be the baby’s father. His good-natured, weak face broke 
into a smile as the child ran out to meet him. In her interest Dorothy 
forgot to keep out of sight; finding herself a target for the eyes of 
her opposite neighbors, she drew back quickly. 

Old Mrs. Scofield, a power in the neighborhood, was inspecting her 
with all the ardor of a scientist confronted with some new and puzzling 
phenomenon. Her feeble invalid sister left her chair to look, too, and 


from the background Mrs. Scofield’s Lizzie lost no detail of the new 


tenant’s appearance or of her mistress’s comments upon it. 
Mrs. Scofield let herself sink heavily into her favorite chair, shaking 


her head and cap solemnly. 
“That’s a case of perhaps.” Her tone was sententious, judicial. 
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Feeble Miss Louisa, who was as gentle as her sister was severe, made 
a mild protest. 

“Law, Agnes! ’Ow do you know? She’s pretty ; but——” 

“Too pretty by ’arf,” retorted Mrs. Scofield, sternly. 

“Quite the lady, ain’t she, mum?” put in Lizzie, pertly. 

Mrs, Scofield turned on her. “You an’ me’ll part if you don’t 
keep your place, Lizzie. Ain’t your kittle bilin’ yet?” And Lizzie 
departed to rattle the tea-things officiously. 

Poor Dorothy! St. Oswald’s Road had found her out already, or 
thought it had. At least, it was not deceived into believing her to be 
of its own world. ; 

Mrs. Scofield devoted the interval while the tea was drawing to a 
summing up of facts already noted. 

“ Lor’, Louisa, ain’t I got eyes in my ’ed? Didn’t I watch ’er 
things a-goin’ in? Not a bit o’ good walnut or ma’ogany ;. only gim- 
crack wicker chairs, tables all corners; ’igh art, I s’pose. Give me 
good French polish an’ respectability. Look at them winders !—stuck 
wide open from mornin’ till night; them frilled curtains a-flyin’ out, 
an’ a huntidy mess o’ pillers on that rattan sofy. I tell you, there’s 
somethin’ queer at No. 27.” 

“Well, Agnes, of course a winder does look better with a good 
’ansom Notting’am lace curting, an’ a fernery, or p’raps a vase 0’ wax 
fruit ter finish off. But Lor’! it’s all a matter o’ taste. ’Tain’t every- 
body’s got your heye.” 

“T ain’t got no patience with you. Is there another lady in the 
parish wears close like ers?” 

“‘ Well, w’en I see ’er she ’adn’t more than a common black serge; 
not a speck o’ trimmin’, no jet nor nothin’; an’ ’er ’ats! you couldn’t 
see ’em beside that Preston girl’s.”’ 

“Ho! that’s what you think? Them ’ats an’ that serge was never 
made nowhere helse but West, Louisa; an’ folks as ’as to live ’ere 
can’t go to th’? West End an’ be respectable.” 

“‘ Miss Johnsing’s Melia, she was a-sayin’ the Johnsings think she’s 
a hactress,” suggested Lizzie, who had entered with the tea-tray. 

“You an’ ’Melia better not let me ketch yer gabbin’ over the 
palin’s ;” but Lizzie tossed the threat off lightly. Mrs. Scofield’s 
appetite for gossip forbade a more practical reproof. 

““There’s some hactresses quite respectable,” said Miss Louisa, 
mildly. 

“ Sheme, I dessay !” with infinite scorn. “ Impident hussies, all I 
ever see.” 

“There’s the old man.” 

Lizzie’s quick eye had caught old George’s tall, shambling figure as 
he turned in at the gate opposite. He wore his working-clothes, rusty 
black, a waist-coat with sleeves, an ancient tall hat, and carried a small 


basket. 


Dorothy Curzon fitted the front bedroom as her working-place. It 
held a writing-table, bookcase, and little else. The piano was down- 
stairs. 
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It was too soon to know her neighbors yet. For the present she 
was content to watch them quietly. Already she was interested in the 
Preston girl next door, a wild, untrained creature, with something 
daring and forcible in her immature vulgarity. The father was a 
swarthy, bearded mechanic, whose angry tones were only too distinct 
through the flimsy party wall. The girl had a brother, a sullen, un- 
dersized youth, preternaturally old in face. 

Dorothy turned to her other nearest neighbors with pleasurable 
relief. ‘They were commonplace, but they were happy. The childish 
little mother was proud of her babies, her house, and her husband, 
uninteresting as he seemed to other eyes. Old Mrs. Scofield was not 
an attractive type, but the overworked Mrs. Johnson in the adjoining 
house filled Dorothy’s heart with an aching, powerless sense of the in- 
equalities of fate. There were so many little ones there, and they were 
poor, but too respectable to take help from a stranger. 

The street abounded in sad suggestions of sorrows, tragedies, deeper, 
more bitter than her own; already the sting of it was softened in the 
growing sympathy that began to bind her to this larger family, often, 
bankrupt in money as well as happiness, 

Meanwhile, St. Oswald’s Road found a piquant subject for light 
conversation in the mysterious No. 27. Sarah’s taciturnity was proof 
against the overtures of the little servants of the neighborhood, all 
young, pert, and more or less untidy. The baker and the milkman 
quickly gave up attempts at light conversation. Old George’s social 
instincts might have outrun his discretion, but they had no chance. 
Sarah in person fetched his supper beer. 

Dorothy’s mode of life helped the actress theory. Her early walks 
with Don were usually followed by a morning and afternoon in-doors, 
Often early in the evening a cab was fetched, and she came out, 
wrapped in a long cloak, to be driven off to a supposed theatre ; really 
to her sister’s or some friend’s house. The Road generally knew when 
she spent the evening at home. Regardless of hated dust, good house- 
keepers threw open their windows to listen. 

The native repertory consisted of comic songs, waltzes, and senti- 
mental ballads. Dorothy’s music was quite foreign in flavor, but the 
listeners felt there was something fine about it. 

The bold-eyed Arabella Preston next door worked out a lurid story 
of the “ hactress’s” past, and revelled in the living romance that touched 
elbows with her own sordid existence. 

To-night, when a handsome brougham drew up at the door and she 
saw the unmistakable style of Minnie Russell’s clothes, her imagination 
ran still more wildly ahead of facts. 


The little parlor, gay last night with Jack’s jokes and Minnie’s 
mock admiration of Dolly’s housekeeping, looked empty and forlorn 
by contrast this morning. 

The house was unbearable. With Don at her heels, Dorothy started 
out. Five or six little Johnsons were clustered round the family baby 
carriage at the gate. One child called shrilly to a passing acquaint- 
ance,— 


ee 
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“We've got a new baby at our house,” and Dorothy wished more 
than ever she were not a stranger. 

She crossed, and smiled at the children, who looked shyly at her 
and at the big dog. 

“ Don’t you want to stroke him?” she asked. “ He won't bite.” 

The children were half afraid of her mourning and the unaccus- 
tomed gentleness of tone, but Don’s tricks, modest as they were, served 
to banish shyness. When she left them she had opened communications 
with St. Oswald’s Road. 

She carried home a large package of fruit and bonbons that day, 
and soon after a box of roses were left for Mrs. Johnson, a gift as 
mysterious as unexpected to the invalid. Mrs. Johnson lay and looked 
at the flowers, half ashamed of her delight in them, so effectually had 
the discipline of necessity reduced even wishes to a strictly material 


basis. 


“T hope you’re tired of Kennington, you dreadful girl,” said Min- 
nie Russell, putting the baby down as her sister came in late one hot 
afternoon. Dorothy paused to kiss little Dolly before answering. 

“Tm tired —but not of Kennington. That’s more interesting 
than s 

“South Kensington. Don’t consider my feelings, my dear. But 
suppose I can play a better card than that—sea-breezes, for in- 
stance? We're going to Westgate on Tuesday. You can’t think slums 
better worth while than the ‘ Dene’ and your beloved ocean ?” 

Dorothy shook her head. ‘“ You’re going to have a lovely time, 
you and Jackie and Stanley, aren’t you, Miss Dolly? But Aunt Dolly’s 
got to look after some other children who can’t even dig in the sand. 
Really, Minnie, we’re friends now, I and all the little Johnsons,—such 
a tribe of them!” ma 

“You needn’t go into the wilderness to find children.” 

“‘ But such children! Kensington children don’t need friends. 
Minnie, if you were there!” 

“T shouldn’t stop five minutes.” 

“'There’s a new little Johnson. I sent Sarah with some jelly and 
things. Yesterday I took my courage in both hands and went to in- 
quire in person. An awful old woman lives next the Johnsons, with 
a black front and a severely virtuous red face. She glared at me over 
the window-blind as I knocked at the door. The nurse opened it,— 
not the kind you have, at all. I hardly knew what to do when she 
said, ‘She’s settin’ hup to-day. Won't you step in?’ But Mabel John- 
son—she’s ten in years, and about a thousand in precocity—half 
dragged me upstairs, saying, ‘Mar’ll be ’appy to see you.’ I was in 
the bedroom before I’d made up my mind.” 


“ How ridiculous !”’ 

“ Tt wasn’t ridiculous at all. I didn’t know what in the world to 
say. And then, the room !—all cluttered up with beds, a cradle, 
clothes airing, horribly stuffy ; and that poor woman as scared of me 
as I was of her. I never was so ashamed of our luxuries before. She 
looked so ill and so used to doing without things.” 
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“Do you suppose I never have to do without things?” 

“ Not that way.” 

“Don’t moralize. What did you do?” 

“Oh, the baby cried. I was so glad!’ 

“Unfeeling creature!” 

“ Well, that broke the ice. It was such a mite.” 

“‘ They generally are.” 

“Don’t laugh. We made friends over the baby. I believe before 
I went away Mrs. Johnson had forgiven me the cut of my clothes, 
even my shady morals. You'll be amused. Local public opinion 
writes me down an actress. She defies respectability and remains my 
friend.” 

“Ts that all? The. Johnsons are not original.” 

“No. There’s a handsome, vulgar girl next door, who sings music- 
hall songs. I believe I’m doing her good. Her best hat is at least 
two degrees more subdued, and her father swears under his breath, now 
my windows are open; but we’re not on speaking terms yet.” 

“What a triumph! Anything more startling ?” 

“ Only Sarah’s converted.” 

“No! What will the Plymouth Brethren do?” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that. She withdraws her opposition to my 
‘notions.’ ” 

“‘ How did you do it, Dolly ?” 

“Tt wasn’t me. It was the Jordan baby’s convulsions. Sarah 


brought him out of them.” 
“Oh, of course, if the mother defers to Sarah’s one pet weakness !” 





IJ. 
7 
Jack and Minnie were in Perthshire, all the holiday-taking world 
away. Dorothy was alone one rainy August evening when Sarah came 


in to her. 
“Miss Dolly, I’m that worried about the Jordans. She’s bin 
a-cryin’ dreadful in their kitchen. Supposin’ that child’s got another 


convulsion ?” 
“Tt can’t be that, Sarah. She’d send in directly. I’d go and see, 


only I’m afraid to intrude.” 

“Look a’ here, Miss Dolly. I'll just slip through that broken 
palin’ an’ find out,” and the old woman hurried off. Dorothy went into 
the kitchen. Yes, she could hear some one sobbing, then Sarah’s voice. 

In a few minutes the kitchen door opened. Sarah was not alone, 
Mrs. Jordan followed her. All her pink-and-white beauty was gone ; 
a terrible dread looked out from her tear-filled, reddened eyes. Doro- 
thy stepped towards her and took both the trembling hands. 

“My poor child! What is it?” 

Amy Jordan looked at Sarah and tried to speak, but no words came. 
Sarah’s mystified face confessed that she had not found out what was 


wrong. 
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Dorothy drew the frightened creature into the parlor and sat down 
close to her. ‘Tell me, Mrs. Jordan; perhaps I can help you.” 

a My poor babies, my poor babies!” she cried, between convulsive 
sobs. 
“Try to be quiet and tell me. The sooner I know what is wrong, 
the better I can help you.” Dorothy laid a soothing hand on the quiv- 
ering fingers that clutched her arm. Mrs. Jordan sat up, rigid in the 
effort to command her voice. 

“It’s my husband. He’s—he’s taken money—at the office, an’ 
the police are after him.” The poor creature fell sobbing on Dorothy’s 
shoulder. ‘Save him, save him! He’s been the best husband— 
he never meant to be a thief!” 

Dorothy’s brows knit in perplexity. For the first time in her St. 
Oswald’s Road experience she wanted a man’s advice. 

“Where is he?” she asked, in a whisper. 

“At’ome. He was working late at the office, an’ Mr. Knox, that’s 
one of the partners, come in and wanted to look at the books. Some- 
thing was wrong. He carried ’em off in a cab, an’ Harry come ’ome 
an’ told me.” 

Dorothy’s thoughts worked fast as she listened. ‘Can you stop 
crying, Mrs. Jordan, and trust me to do what I can? Listen. Go 
back through the hole in the palings and send your husband in to me 
the same way. Put some of his clothes in a bag, not too big to carry, 
and pass it through the fence. Be quiet, and look after the babies. 
If the police come, tell them your husband went out a few minutes 

0. 

The relief of having a stronger mind to lean upon and something 
to do partly restored Amy Jordan’s calmness. Dorothy was left alone 
in painful thought. She was sure he was more weak than wicked. 
They were such helpless children. Ought she, could she, stand aloof? 
It was her first moment of contact with crime; already she had for- 
gotten the sin in pity*for the sinner. 

A hesitating tap at the door roused her. It was Harry Jordan. 
Shame and a pitiful attempt at assurance contended for the mastery in 
his colorless face. To take the consequences of his sin and live it down, 
that was the right way; but this man—could he? He hadn’t the 
dogged fibre to fight discouragement, not even with the strength of 
vice. 

There was one chance. If he could be got away and given a new 
start ? 

Dorothy held out her hand to him. His was clammy and cold. 

“This is true that your wife tells me?” She spoke under her 
breath. It was not a question, his face forbade the chance of inno- 
cence. The man staggered away from her and dropped his arms and 
head on the narrow mantel. It was a gesture of confession and 
despair. 

Dorothy’s doubts went suddenly. She was almost surprised at 
herself as she spoke. 

“ Mr. Jordan, if you were put right again with the world, could 
you keep straight ?” 
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“‘ My God, ma’am! they’re after me now ;” but the face he lifted 
shone with a desperate revival of hope. 

“T’ll try to get you off if you’ll promise—for her and the little 
ones.” 

Jordan grasped the hand she stretched towards him and wrung it. 
He could not speak. Dorothy accepted the unspoken promise. 

‘There is no time to explain. Pull yourself together to act.” 
She left him, to find Sarah in the kitchen, curious and alarmed. 

“Where’s George?” ; 

“In bed, miss.” ; 

“‘Sarah,”—she looked straight at the old woman,—“ I’m called 
suddenly away into the country. You understand? Give me 
George’s hat and coat. There’s trouble next door. I'll tell you 
afterwards. The less you know now the better.” 

Sarah went for the hat and coat, while Dorothy slipped out to the 
gap in the fence and brought in the leather bag that lay there. With 
that and George’s clothes she returned to the parlor. 

Jordan rose hastily as the door opened. 

“Put these on instead of your own while I get ready. Can you 
stoop as George does, and say ‘Evenin’’ his way should any one 
speak ?” 

eatin nodded, and Dorothy hurried away, calling Sarah to her. 

“ Mind, Sarah, if any one asks questions, we’re strangers, and don’t 
know a thing about our neighbors. Your mistress is away in the 
country at her aunt’s, in Lincolnshire, and may not be back for a 
week. Don’t go in next door. Thank goodness! George isn’t easily 
tempted to talk about me to strangers.” 

“T’ll look out for him,” said Sarah, grimly. “But I’d like to 
know who'll take care of you?” 

“T’ll write to-morrow. Don’t worry, there’s a good old thing.” 
Dorothy bent to kiss the old woman’s shrivelled cheek and ran down 
to where Jordan stood waiting, a tragic caricature of old George. 

It was a few minutes past seven. The mail-train left Euston at 
eight o’clock. ‘Yes, they could do it by taking a cab from the rail- 
way station; not the nearest ; there George might be known, Jordan 
certainly. 

By chance Dorothy had been to the bank that morning. She had 
money enough. She walked briskly up the street. Jordan followed 
close, with bent shoulders and trembling steps. At the corner, under 
the street-lamp, a policeman had stopped to speak to a couple of men. 
Her heart-beats quickened. The policeman knew her; she had made 
friends with him in the interests of a small and naughty young John- 
son. He gave her a civil “Good-evening, ma’am,” with a careless 
nod to her companion. In the dusk beyond the ring of light cast by 
the lamp Jordan’s face was less noticeable than the coat and hat. 
George’s clothes were unique. 

In the next street they met an empty cab which took them to 
Euston. Jordan was numb with fright. How had he ever had the 
courage to do anything seriously wrong? He was despicable, Dorothy 
thought. But, then, his wife! 
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There was just time to get tickets and a couple of books before the 
Holyhead train started. Dorothy, who was practically compounding a 
felony for the man, had an unreasonably strong dislike to travel with 
him, but she dared not let him out of her sight ; he was too dazed with 
misery to take care of himself. 

“Sleep,” she said, as they got into the railway carriage,—“ sleep, 
or pretend to sleep. I shall be awake to keep watch.” 

Jordan obeyed. Behind her unread novel Dorothy thought out 
ways and means. It was a miserably wet night when they boarded 
the mail steamer at Holyhead, but a bright morning as the train 
steamed out of Dublin southward to Cork and Queenstown. Dorothy 
took the opportunity to tell Jordan what she wished him todo. Now 
that he was out of England, within a couple of hours of comparative 
safety, he began to regain his scattered senses. She would pay his 

and give him enough money to get to Fitchburg, Massachu- 


setts, with a letter to a friend there who would probably find him 


work. 

“‘T have told Mr. Lawrence the truth,” she said, folding the hur- 
riedly written letter. ‘“ He will give you a chance, I think, and will 
be silent. If you do thank me for helping you, you will take your 
chance and use it to make a home for your wife and. children.” 
Dorothy spoke sternly; the man’s awkward emotion was painful to 
witness. 

“She shall come to no harm. You may write to her under cover 
to me, and don’t forget that if things are hard out there for you, it 
will be a thousand times worse for her at home, although she is not the 
one who did the wrong. Work hard, and she’ll be happy yet,” she 
added, more kindly. After all, it was a poor, pitiful little crime, a 
few hundred pounds. Dorothy could have made it good to the firm 
if only she had been a man, and not a woman, with all her capital in 
the hands of trustees who would refuse or delay until it was too late. 
No, this flight was the only practical course. 

Queenstown was here now, hidden below its tree-clad hills. An- 
other halfYhour would decide. There was the big ship far out in the 
outer harbor. " 

A little while later Dorothy stood alone on the tender, which was 
fast making its way back to the shore, while the slow throb of the 
Etruria’s engines struck fainter on the ear and her great hull lost bulk 
and Yistinctness with every stroke that drove her westward. 

Hither the fugitive was not worth pursuit, or the police had not 
thought it necessary to watch a vessel that left England while Jordan 
was still at work on his accustomed office stool. Now it was over, 
Dorothy was worn out with want of sleep and food, yet she was too 
excited to rest in Queenstown or Dublin. Besides, having thought 
nothing at all of impropriety in what she had done, she now realized 
how shocked Minnie would be at the idea of her flying about the 
country at night, either alone or with an absconding thief. 


Mrs. Curzon’s return was unnoticed in the greater interest of Harry 
Jordan’s crime and flight. Between the inquiries of the police and the 
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angry invectives of Amy Jordan’s mother, St. Oswald’s Road had ex- 
citement to spare. 

Dorothy had a trying half-hour with Mrs. Jordan, who was dis- 
tracted between hysterical thankfulness that Harry was safe and dread 
of the unknown. She had asked Amy to be content as yet to know he 
was out of England. 

“Mother says the furniture must be sold; she’ll take me and the 
children ’ome; but I can’t bear it, Mrs. Curzon,” sobbed poor Amy. 
“‘She’s never done callin’ him names, a naggin’ and a naggin’. ’Ow- 
ever can I stand it?” Dorothy had had one glimpse of the mother, 
a hard-featured, over-florid woman. She sighed; it was hard for the 

r girl. 

“ But, dear Mrs. Jordan, you can bear it for his sake. Your mother 
means well. Don’t mind her words. She’s naturally angry with your 
husband ; but when he’s proved his repentance she’ll forgive him. 
Can’t you trust me to judge for you? It’s hard, but if you knew 
where he was, your mother might find out, and in her anger betray 
him.” 

‘ At last Amy Jordan went back to the misery of being a dependent 
in her mother’s already crowded house. Dorothy promised to find her 
some work. It was a promise hard to fulfil. Aside from the hin- 
drance of two babies, the poor little wife knew nothing well; her 
knowledge of cookery or housekeeping was almost as superficial as 
the trivial smattering of less practical subjects gained in her miscalled 
education. A working girl would have a trade at her fingers’ ends; 
Amy Jordan had neither that nor the most elementary understanding 
of business. 





IV. 

The afternoon train steamed noisily into Blair Athol station. There 
was Minnie, with Dorothy’s baby namesake waiting on the platform. 
The station was gay with nasturtiums and marigolds. Minnie, in her 
flowered organdie and fluttering ribbons, outdid the flowers themselves 
in brilliancy ; and the little maid in her dainty white—Dorothy could 
hardly wait to hug her little darling. 

The train stopped ; she was being alternately kissed and lamented 
over by her sister. 

“Well, Dorothy! Don’t tell me your experiment’s a success. I 
never saw such a wreck in my life !” 

“Tm tired, dear;” and Dorothy took refuge in baby Dolly’s 
charms. 

“Tired !” but they had reached the road, where Donald stood, hold- 
ing the horses. 

“And how are you, Donald?” she asked, regardless of Minnie’s 
indignant monosyllable. 

“‘An’ it iss ferry well I am, Mrs. Curzon, mem. It is the good 
air at Glen Tilt. I’m thinkin’ you hef hat too much London air, 
mem,” returned the man. 
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Minnie made a little moue of triumph as she climbed into the 
wagonette. 

“Tt is just as Donald says, Min. I want a little mountain air; 
then my cheeks will be as rosy as Dolly’s. Don’t scold. You don’t 
know how good it is to see hills and heather again.” 

Dorothy’s pleading eyes conquered Minnie. She kept her indigna- 
tion to herself. Still, it was provoking. She had managed to get 
Maxwell Finlayson down for ten days, and here was Dorothy, posi- 
tively plain! Of course, he always used to admire her immensely, but 
men were such slaves to looks. It was too bad. 

Dorothy, unconscious of her sister’s plans, was for the moment 
supremely happy. It was so good to be here again. The pine-shaded 

len with its noisy burn, fringed with slender birches and rowans, 
then the wide moor, purple with heather, and beyond, on all sides, 
the friendly mountains, some far off, ethereal, vaporous, others like 
jolly giants looking calmly. down on a pygmy world, all wonderful in 
their changing scale of color and shadow, green, purple, ruddy, gray, 
stern, or serene. 

With a sudden change of mood the tears came to her eyes as she 
thought of the pale, uncared-for London children and her own little 
niece’s happily different surroundings. 

Minnie’s voice recalled her to the actual present. 

‘“‘T believe that’s our party over there,” she cried, pointing to some 
insignificant dots on the edge of the moor. ‘“ Are you aware you’ve 
never mentioned Jack yet, nor asked who else is here?” ; 

“T haven’t had time. You wrote that you were all alone.” 

“So I am, except for men. Jack has Dick Selby and Major 
Irwin. Maxwell Finlayson came last night.” 

Dorothy looked grave. 

“You needn’t be afraid you’ll have to see too much of them. The 
birds are plentiful. They shoot until dinner and go to sleep afterwards.” 

‘‘ How very convenient !” 

* Delightfully restful; but after a bit it palls. That’s why I sent 
for you.” 

d Thanks. You wrote that it was anxiety for my health.” 

“‘So it was,—your health and my pleasure.” 

“Qh, Minnie! And you have the children.” 

“The children! Dot’s a darling; but as a stimulating compan- 
ion——” She shrugged her shoulders. ‘And the boys prefer old 
Sandy McTaggart to their mother. They fish in the river until 
they’re wet and dirty. Then they fall in; Sandy fishes them out and 
dries them in the sun. They go to bed about the time the grown-up 
boys fall asleep in the drawing-room.” 

‘What an ill-used wife and mother!” 





A small and much-tanned boy stood at a door as four gentlemen 
came over the rough cobbles of the stable yard. “ Aunt Dolly’s 
here!” he shouted when the party came within earshot. 

“‘So I see by the chocolate round your mouth, young man,” said 
his father. 
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Dick Selby, who followed, said nothing, but his face lighted up. 
Mrs. Russell was well enough, but she wanted to manage a fellow too 
much. Dorothy Curzon was somebody, at any rate, and not wrapped 
up in a husband. 

Major Irwin only grunted. He was in Perthshire for birds, not 
women. Mrs. Russell kept the household wheels running smoothly, 
and might be necessary, but if Jack had another spare room, why on 
earth waste it on a girl who didn’t know one end of a gun from the other? 

Maxwell Finiayson’s impassive face betrayed no interest in the 
news. He put his gun in the rack with precise care and followed the 
other men indoors. Alone in his room, he went about the process of 
dressing without haste. But his methodical movements covered a 
mental condition that was neither methodical nor quiet. He had oniy 
seen Dorothy Curzon at a distance since her widowhood, and had not 
spoken to her since the night his honor, will,—everything,—had given 
way before the strength of his love for her, and she, just married to 
the man she loved, had met his confession with horror as well as 
anger. It had been madness, of course. Finlayson frowned as he 
realized the hold it still had on him. 

After that fatal avowal he had hurried to confess his dishonor to 
the girl he was engaged to and to release her from her promise. Pos- 
sibly Miss Hill’s feeling for him was less deep than the wound to her 
pride; at all events, he returned free and had remained so. But 
Dorothy might be no more ready to forgive him now than during her 
husband’s lifetime. He frowned again as he realized that he was 
jealous of his dead rival still. He could not think well of poor Will 
Curzon ; yet every one else had liked him so much. 

He looked at his own grim face. No one was less like a general 
favorite than himself. With a harsh laugh he turned and went down 
to the drawing-room. 

Jack and Major Irwin were discussing the day’s shooting, Mrs. 
Russell distening. At the far end of the room he could see a dark 
figure; that must be Dorothy. Already that insufferable Dick Selby 
had attached himself to her. 

“‘ Almost late, Mr. Finlayson!” Minnie liked to make fun of his 
punctuality. “I think you knew my sister years ago,” she continued, 
innocently ; “ — you don’t remember her?” 

Dorothy looked up as they approached. “It is long since we met, 
Mr. Finlayson,” she said, quietly ; but the color in her pale cheeks 
heightened as his great hand gripped hers with a peculiar tenacity that 
brought back their last painful meeting. 

He stood looking at her, apparently calm. She was little altered, 
—thinner, perhaps; to-night less than usual, for the light summer 
dress she wore showed the white throat and shoulders and had nothing 
of the dreary heaviness of mourning. 

“‘Since there are only two ladies for five gentlemen, you'll have to 
be Dolly’s partner in turn. Mr. Selby’s to have the honor to-night. 
Jack and Mr. Finlayson must console each other, if you’ll put up with 
me, Major Irwin,” said Mrs. Russell. 

Dick Selby evidently intended to use his privileges with regard to 

Vor. LXII.—48 
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Mrs. Curzon, and Maxwell Finlayson was able to indulge his desire to 
look at her without much danger of discovery. Yes, she was changed, 
sweeter in maturity than in her first young beauty, yet Finlayson 
hated the traces of past sorrow visible in her expression and the 
delicacy that had replaced her girlish roundness. Grief should never 
have touched her if she had loved him. 

The curious alloy of joy, hope, and jealous anger that filled. his 
mind to-night increased his habitual silence. Mrs. Russell alone 
noticed the gloom which deepened directly as her sister’s cordiality to 
Mr. Selby increased. But then Mrs. Russell had an intuitive know- 
ledge of his feelings, surprisingly accurate, seeing that it was entirely 
theoretical. 

Mrs, Russell’s desire for Dorothy’s company was not to be satisfied 
by her sister’s visit, it appeared, as Mr. Selby contrived to monopolize 
her. Major Irwin hardly pretended to keep awake, attempts at con- 
versation with Mr. Finlayson were absolute failures, and so Minnie 
went to Jack, who was smoking in the porch. 

He looked up with a lazy smile. No signs of vexation were visible 
on her face. Apparently she was at peace with the world : a rare con- 
dition that almost alarmed her husband at any time, and was surprising 
under the circumstances. 

“ Poor little woman,” he began, with laughing sympathy. ‘“‘ Well, 
you know ‘the best-laid schemes of mice and men gang aft agley.’” 

“ And, pray, what scheme have you attempted ?” 

“TI! Did you ever know me to——? I meant,” he jerked his 
head in the direction of the drawing-room. ; 

“Well?” asked his wife. ‘ What’s wrong there?” 

“Oh, nothing, my dear. Only I didn’t suppose even your enthu- 
siasm for marriage went to the length of aiding and abetting Dick 
Selby. He isn’t a bad sort; but—well, I thought it was a rather 
different sort of person you favored.” 

“‘ What does it matter who I favor?” 

“You generally seem to think it does matter. If it’s Dolly whose 
opinion counts, isn’t Dick a trifle too jolly and good-looking to be cast 
for a small part? Listen!” 

Dorothy and Mr. Selby had come near a window. Their voices 
came faintly out-of-doors, his pleasant, round tones, interested and 
earnest, broken now and then by Dorothy’s laugh. 

“That’s more like the old Dolly than anything we’ve heard lately,” 
said Jack, with a shake of his head. 

“You dear old stupid!” 

“T know I’m stupid ; but isn’t it dangerous? Your leading man’s 
a canny Scot, neither amiable nor beautiful, with certain solid ad- 
vantages, of course.” ; 

“‘ He’s worse, Jack. He’s a ‘dour Scot.’ I enjoyed it immensely 
at dinner. But you don’t suppose I let you ask Dick here now just 
by accident, do you ?” 

“‘My dear, I don’t know anything about it, and perhaps you'd 
better not tell me.” 

“On the whole, I think I’d better not.” 
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Dorothy almost wished she had given Minnie a hint of that past 
episode, so. as to.avoid this meeting. Of course, it was all over and 
forgotten,—men forget quickly,—but one could never tell. There was 
a horrible obstinacy about a few exceptions: Maxwell Finlayson, for 
instance, one might suspect. And she had not measured her anger; 
her words came back to her now; hard words that must have been 
galling, especially to'a man so proud and so much in the wrong. 
After all, one sin didn’t make a man despicable; worse ones often 
went unpunished. Yet she had condemned him utterly, with no un- 
certain voice. It was to be hoped he had forgotten. Dorothy wished 
she could forget, or know whether he had, since they were to be in the 
same house for a time. 


Across the corridor, Maxwell Finlayson’s thoughts were also back 
on that old episode. He didn’t consider whether she had forgotten. 
Women never forgot things. Every word he had heard of her de- 
votion to her husband came crowding back to his mind to forbid the 
idea of forgiveness, either. Well, he would keep out of her way, 
leave her to Dick Selby, and if he couldn’t stand it, go away. 

She was unjust. He was to be indefinitely punished for the sake 
of a few miserable minutes that had hurt nobody but himself, while 
she could laugh with Selby, who wasn’t fit to come near her: only 
Selby’s offences had been against. other women, and Dorothy didn’t 
know of them. 

The passion that had once made him miserable had been dulled by 
time. Lately he had only been lonely, as a solitary man may be, in 
spite of success. Now at sight of her all the old love revived with 
renewed force. 





V. 

A few days passed in uneventful calm. For Dorothy it was 
enough to live again among the familiar mountains, to feel the sweet 
breath of moorland air. She forgot to be ashamed of enjoying idle 
hours while St. Oswald’s Road sweltered in dust and toil. 

Minnie, comparing her sister’s renewed interest in life with the de- 
pression and absorption she had shown before, rejoiced that time was 
smoothing out old wrinkles of trouble. It was, in truth, not that her 
grief was less real; it had only become unimportant before the greater 
sorrows she had lately come in contact with. Then she had worked 
more really than ever in her life before, and rest honestly earned is 
sweet. 

Dick Selby’s companionship shone the brighter against the dull 
background of St. Oswald’s Road society. “He is a nice boy,” 
Dorothy thought. Her eyes lazily followed his figure as it toiled up 
the brae ; approval was vaguely connected with the conviction that his 
devotion never need be taken seriously. It was not disagreeable to 
have soft words and tender looks lavished on one when they didn’t 
mean enough to create an uncomfortable responsibility. 
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To tell the truth, Mr. Selby’s interest in shooting had died out 
miserably since Mrs. Curzon’s arrival.” Major Irwin was at one with 
Dugald and Sandy on that point. Either Selby deserted them alto- 

ther to go fishing, or, if he did start, weakened when they met the. 
indies and the lunch. 

“ Fishing!’ snorted the major. “Great heavens!” The major’s 
scorn “ explosive. “Sketching, rowing, with the birds strong and 

lenty ! 
The other gentlemen were ensnared by no sirens, Finlayson 
tramped gloomily through the heather, as if existence depended on 
his dogged pursuit of grouse. Jack Russell had the easy enthusiasm 
of a man who loves out-door life and is forced to spend ten out of every 
twelve months in an office. 

Major Irwin alone satisfied the hypercritical eyes of old Dugald. 
He went about with cheerful and lasting fervor, as of business and 

leasure combined. 

Dorothy’s thoughts were suddenly shifted out of their idle rut. 
The post was in. She could hear the postman’s voice in a lively dia- 
logue, partly Gaelic, partly what passed for English. 

In a minute one of the maids brought her letters. There were 
two thick ones in Sarah’s handwriting. The sight of them brought 
back “4 Oswald’s Road and all that it meant. She sighed uncon- 
sciously. 

Enclosed with Sarah’s neighborhood gossip was a letter of Harry 
Jordan’s; in the other envelope one from Mr. Lawrence. 

“T’ll look out for him,” he wrote. “Of course you did the right 
thing. Wouldn’t I tackle something a long way harder than keeping 
a weak-kneed creature like that straight, if you wanted it? 

“ As for Jordan, I guess he’ll do. I’m sorry for him. We'll make 
it so he can have his wife and children out here before long. He’s 
keeping mill accounts and getting over his scare.” 

Jordan’s own letter was an incoherent outpouring of thankfulness 
that dimmed Dorothy’s eyes, it was so childishly heartfelt. That wild 
night journey had been right. She had been of use; it was better to 
be a help to St. Oswald’s Road than to be here, living for herself and 
an equally selfish and ease-loving society. She looked up. The moun- 
tains had changed ; their slopes were hidden in thick, dun mist, a moan- 
ing wind blew up the glen, and the angry drops of a sudden storm 
~~ her in-doors, her sympathy with her surroundings chilled like 
the day. 


Maxwell Finlayson stood in the porch, shaking the wet from his 
dripping coat. In one of the big wicker chairs lay a handkerchief, 
soaked with the driving rain. Its border told him it was Dorothy’s. 
He would give it back to her. But Finlayson was truthful even to 
himself; he reddened under the tan, knowing his real thought was a 
different one. 

His lips set as he took up a letter which had before been hidden by 
the handkerchief. The envelope was directed in a man’s handwriting, 
one he knew, the post-mark American. So Jim Lawrence was writing 
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to her already! His frown deepened, and putting the letter in his 
pocket he crossed the hall with decided steps. 

The letter and the limp handkerchief lay side by side on the table 
in his room while he dressed. He would give them both back before 
dinner, he said, severely. That fool Selby couldn’t be down early to- 
night ; only this minute he and Jack had emerged from the wall of 
mist that closed around the house. 

Did she know what Jim Lawrence was? Finlayson ran over the 
list of Lawrence’s sins. He had known him in London, before his 
present career as a steady fellow and smart business man, when he had 
had a wildly good time that ended in a catastrophe. 

Perhaps his faults looked blacker to Maxwell Finlayson since an 
American friend had lamented Mr. Lawrence’s attentions to Mrs. 
Curzon during her husband’s illness. 

“Poor, dear little Dorothy,” said the lady, sweetly. ‘She was 
too young to think how it looked ; but you know how mean folks are, 
especially if it’s a pretty woman, and then Jim Lawrence——” Her 
unfinished sentence and lifted shoulders were expressive enough. 

Lawrence himself, impulsive and generous, living in the present, 
had almost forgotten the story that clung in Finlayson’s Calvinist 
memory. Minnie said truly Maxwell Finlayson was a “dour Scot.” 

He took up the letter, smoothed and folded the handkerchief 
deliberately, and walked down-stairs. 

No one was in the drawing-room. The rain had cleared, the mist 
lifted enough for a ray or two of red sunset light to stream across the 
room and make the pink-shaded lamps look pitifully theatrical. 

There was a soft rustle of silk, and Dorothy came in. She thought 
she was first to-night, and started slightly at the sight of Finlayson’s 
tall figure. Both had until now avoided being alone together. 

Dorothy hoped Minnie would not be long; meanwhile she must 
make the best of it. 

“T thought we should see none of you gentlemen till the last 
minute to-night. Didn’t you get frightfully wet ?” 

“‘T got in before the worst of it. I was ahead of the others.” 

Coldness Dorothy expected of him, but his voice had an angry 
ring. She found nothing to say but, “Oh, was that it?” There was 
an uncomfortable silence. She sat down, turning to look at the clouds 
and clearing sky. 

Finlayson suddenly moved nearer to her. ‘This is yours?” he 
said, drawing Lawrence’s letter from his pocket. “TI found it on the 
porch just now.” 

” Thank you.” Dorothy held out her hand for it, and the awk- 
ward silence fell again. Each was thinking of that other time, and 
both were conscious of this mutual preoccupation. The next word 
was difficult for Dorothy, ignorant of his attitude towards her. He 
was too much moved by her nearness to think of anything but the 
necessity of curbing a ridiculous impulse to take her in his arms and 
demand forgiveness. He had not given back her handkerchief; it was 
against his heart, which beat with strong, choking throbs. Dorothy’s 
breath was fluttered, too; it stirred the lace at her throat ; but he only 
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saw the profile of her cheek and ear and the waves of crinkled hair 
that lay on her neck. 

When he did speak, the cold tones assured her that her impulse to 
say “Let it be peace between us” was a foolish one. There was no 
desire for friendliness in his voice or words. 

“T could not help seeing that it was Jim Lawrence’s writing.” 

“Well?” said Dorothy, facing him with a changed expression. 

“Tt’s none of my business; but—Mr. Lawrence poses as a staid 
and respectable employer of labor now, I understand ?” 

“He’s a great deal too honest to pose at all; and he’s a very good 
friend of mine, Mr. Finlayson.” 

“My dear Mrs. Curzon,”’—the effort with which he spoke in- 
creased the distance of tone,—“ when I knew. him in London he was 
not a friend to be chosen for any woman one respects.” 

“Only, you see, women prefer to choose their own friends. Mr. 
Lawrence never set up for a saint. You must pardon me if I fail to 
see that his sins are worse than other men’s.” 

Dorothy’s eyes were very visible now: they flashed an indignant 
glance full at him. At the same moment Mrs. Russell entered the 
room, and Finlayson, a shade stiffer than usual, turned towards her. 
The corners of Minnie’s mouth curved downward. They had been 
alone, and both looked disturbed. She sent him in to dinner with 
Dorothy. 

The tips of Dorothy’s fingers hardly touched his coat-sleeve as 
they walked across the hall together; but light as the touch was, she 
was absurdly conscious of the rigid muscles that lay under her hand. 
Evidently he preferred war to peace. Her eyes, demurely cast down, 
did not catch the miserable look that was wasted on her bent head. 
Until now she had been content to accept Dick Selby’s devotion. To- 
night, Finlayson’s phrase, “ Any woman one respects,” dared her to be 
| 
| 








more than passive. She talked and laughed with Dick across the table 
so gayly that Minnie said, teasingly : 
“Why, Dolly, I shall have to look into this. Who is it in that 
fearful London street whose letters have such an inspiriting effect? 
There’s something more than charity in slumming, I believe.” 
“Do tell us about it, Mrs. Curzon. Awful wilderness, Kenning- 
ton, isn’t it?” put in Dick Selby. 
“If you’re curious, go and investigate for yourself, Mr. Selby. 
ne a novelty there; and they enjoy novelties in St. Oswald’s 
Road. 
I “You wouldn’t, Dick, I warn you,” said Jack Russell. 
fi “T don’t know. If a letter from there does Mrs, Curzon good, 
ll why shouldn’t I try the same remedy? I’m a better subject. I could 
| stand an awful lot of improvement.” 
“‘Sarah, our old nurse, was my correspondent. You might find 
her trying.” 
* iulky Sarah, since you don’t.” , 
“Possibly Sarah is getting more credit. than she deserves. Mrs. 
Curzon’s letters didn’t all come from one place.” - Some perverse im- 
pulse prompted Finlayson to break the safety of silence. 
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“ How do you know?” asked Jack, surprised. 

‘“‘T had the honor to rescue one from the storm. It was certainly 
not from any old nurse.” 

Mrs. Russell lifted her brows archly. 

“Why, Dolly, you didn’t tell me you had any news from else- 
where.” 

Unimportant as they were, Finlayson’s words had an effect, per- 
haps because they were unexpected. Every one looked at Dorothy ; 
her cheeks flushed ; she could not restrain a swift glance at him. The 
little spice of reproach that tempered her indignation made him in- 
stantly repentant. 

“Of course, I had an important letter,” she said, with sarcasm. 
“T invariably leave such things out to the mercy of the wind and rain, 
or to be picked up by chance acquaintances.” 

‘‘Chance acquaintances.” The phrase angered him afresh. 

“Come; who was it from?” asked Jack, enjoying the scene. 

“ Really, Jack, it was simply about a matter of business; not of 
the slightest interest, except to myself.” 

“Oh, come, Dolly. It would be a give-away for Maxwell if he 
didn’t know the difference between a love-letter and a dress-maker’s 
bill.” 

“Do I look asif I had much to do with either? I’m sorry I 
spoke.” 

The rest of the party laughed, and Finlayson said no more. Dor- 
othy neither spoke nor looked at him again. After dinner she and 
Dick Selby sang duets, to the disturbance of Major Irwin’s slumbers. 

Finlayson watched them under the pretence of reading until he 
could bear it no longer, and went off to smoke in solitude, a solitude 
disturbed horribly by the words and. laughter that floated out to him. 
He hardly saw the dusky mountains. It was Dorothy’s shining head 
bent over the piano or her eyes lifted to Selby’s that filled his vision. 





VI. 


. With the morning all traces of rain were gone. The air had the 
fresh brightness peculiar to early September days. 

Dorothy, her sister, and the children drove across the purple moors 
with the lunch. The meeting-place was at the entrance of a glen that 
broke the northern wall of mountain. 

Two friends of Major Irwin had joined the party. Mr. Selby 
found Dorothy’s mood changed to-day: she was indifferent, almost 
depressed. Every one else was in spirits to match the weather, except, 
perhaps, Finlayson. 

When men and dogs were nearing home Captain Reynolds, who 
walked beside Finlayson, stopped suddenly. 

Dash it! Now I know.” . 

“What?” asked his companion, in some surprise. 

“Oh, nothing.” He laughed. “Only that little sister of Mrs. 
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Russell’s, Ever since I was introduced I’ve been wondering where on 
earth I’d seen her. Thought my memory must be going, or something. 
I knew her face, and for the life of me couldn’t place her.” 

“Tt must have been some time ago. She hasn’t been going out 
lately. Before Curzon’s death she was in the United States.’ 

“‘ Haven’t been there myself yet. No, it was only a few weeks 
back,—in Ireland, of all places.” 

“ Nogsense.” 

“‘Fact, my dear fellow. You know I’ve been stationed at Cork. 
Well, I got leave and started north. A regular old squireen sat oppo- 
site me in the train, a lady in mourning in the other corner. The old 
buffer began to be a bit of a bore, too friendly, so I shifted my seat, 
and then got rather interested in my neighbor. She looked tired to 
death, worn out, as if she’d been up all night and parting from her 
husband, or something like that. Tom fool enough to think she’d 
sent the other half of her soul across the Atlantic and was going back 
to a deserted home. But it was Mrs. Curzon.” 

“You must be mistaken.” 

“Not a bit of it. She’s characteristic. It’s not a face to forget.” 

“ But Mrs. Curzon wouldn’t be travelling alone like that.” 

‘6 My dear Finlayson, you can’t say what any woman will or won’t 
do in this age.” 

With the obstinacy of a jealous temper Finlayson would not con- 
sider any possibility but that suggested by Lawrence’s letter. He had 
been over in England. She had been to see him off. That letter was 
one written since he reached home. 

A very little managing of his next talk with Jack made it clear 
that neither he nor Minnie knew anything of Lawrence’s schemes or 
of her visit to Ireland. Well, he wasn’t going to betray her, but, by 
the Lord, he’d save her from that scoundrel. 

The fate that feeds wrath with false clews dogged his footsteps. 
The weather had broken; all this morning heavy mist hung like a 
wet pall over the hills, but now the gloom had lifted. Stray streaks 
of sunlight tempted, first Finlayson, then Dorothy, to try the out-door 
air. She had tired of billiards with Dick Selby, who had become too 
sentimental and had to be snubbed. 

Dorothy walked briskly. Splashes of spray-like rain flung in her 
face as she climbed the brae. She wanted freedom and time to think. 
This morning another letter had come from Harry Jordan enclosing 
one for his wife, also a desperate wail of misery from Amy. Her 
mother worried her life out. If she could only see Mrs. Curzon, was 
the burden of it. 

Dorothy felt her self-im duty called her back to London. 
Harry’s letter would cheer the girl, but there must be a long trial of 
courage yet before her, and her half-developed soul was unfit to endure 
= Yet Minnie would be furious, and she was reluctant to go 

erself, 

It would be best. She was doing harm here, getting idle herself, 
and Dick Selby had been odiously in earnest to-day. 

Dorothy impatiently pulled her letters out to read again as she 
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walked. Maxwell Finlayson, crossing the foot of the brae, saw her 
half-way up. He turned to follow. His long strides quickly lessened 
the distance between them. Something white on a tuft of grass caught 
his eye. Another letter. Mrs. Curzon was careless, it seemed. 

However, this time it was no more than part of an envelope. 
Finlayson scowled as he noted the American stamp and the postmark. 
The address was torn, but, of course, it was Jim Lawrence’s hand 
again. He threw it contemptuously away and went on with «increased 
haste, possessed with a vague resolve to find out the meaning of that 
Queenstown journey. 

The wind, tearing down from Benuarn More, filled Dorothy’s ears 
with its noise; she heard nothing else until a voice close at hand made 
her turn. 

“T saw you from below. Look at Cairn Gower; and there is 
another squall gathering on Ben y Gloe. You are quite unprotected 
here on the crest of the brae.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Finlayson, you need not have troubled. I did 
not come for a fair-weather walk.” 

A sudden gust drove a spurt of rain viciously in their faces and 
threw Dorothy against him. 

“Obstinate little fool,” he said to himself; “she’ll get wet and be 
ill next.” Then aloud, “ You see, it is already almost too much for 
you. 

The mist rolled up about them; there was a low growl of thunder, 
followed by intense quiet and growing gloom; then the wind came 
howling from the mountain, and the stinging rain slanted down, 
driving icy drops and sharper hailstones in their faces. 

Likes and dislikes don’t count in a hurricane. Finlayson put his 
strength between the wind and Dorothy, and held her close until they 
were under the lee of the hill, where a couple of granite boulders 
made a further shelter from the blinding rain. It was almost dark ; 
the wind tore shrieking by their refuge. 

. erg moved a little away; the arm that had held her dropped 
y his side. 

“T hope I did not hurt you,” he said, with constraint. “It was 
best to get out of that quickly. Are you very wet?” 

“No.” Dorothy blushed as she tried to gather up her hair; the 
wind had whipped it into a hopeless tangle. 

. - have a silk handkerchief that will perhaps do better than 
that. 

It was evident her cap was of no use in this wind, so she took the 
offered handkerchief and tied it on, gypsy fashion, wondering a little 
at the confusion on his face. He was thinking of the handkerchief he 
had picked up, and which still lay against his heart. 

They stood a few minutes without speaking, till a dazzling blaze 
of lightning came. It’s extremely silly to say “Oh!” when one is 
not even frightened, but a many people do, and Dorothy did. 

“You’re not frightened? It will be over soon, I think.” His 
tone was much more disquieting than a flash of lightning ; he was too 
friendly now. 
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She laughed uneasily. “Oh, no; I’m not in the least afraid.” 
She drew her fingers away from the big hand that had clasped them. 
“Since we must wait here, I’ll sit down.’ 

There was one little ledge. It would not be comfortable, but as he 
must stand, they would be farther apart that way. 

“T’m afraid it’s not safe to sit there,” in that same tender voice. 

‘Qh, dear!” thought Dorothy ; “this is worsethan war. I thought 
he hated me, and I’m afraid he—doesn’t. How on earth can I make 
him understand that I’ve forgiven the past and don’t want a future?” 

Meanwhile he had gathered together a few chips of granite. ‘“ Let 
me put these stones under your feet ; that moss is sodden.” 

“Then you shouldn’t kneel on it,” said Dorothy, crossly. ‘“ You'll 
get rheumatism or gout or something.” 

He finished arranging the stones without paying attention to her 

tulance and then rose. 

“ Please don’t stand there. You block my view, and you'll have 
rheumatic fever at least.” 

“'There’s no view just now ; and if one of us must have rheuma- 
tism, it had better be me. Besides, I want to ask you something, 
though I haven’t the least right to——” 

. It’s dangerous to exceed one’s rights. Don’t ask your ques- 
tion.’ 

“Captain Reynolds says he travelled with you from Cork to Dublin 
a few weeks ago. I told him he must have been misled by some 





chance resemblance.” 

Dorothy rose. The color flew to her face. “ Your question is 
foolish,” she said, loftily. “And the rain has almost . I must 
get home.” 

“That is no answer. Was it you, or not?” 

“T wouldn’t contradict Captain Reynolds for the world.” Dorothy 
wished she could say “ No,” wished Captain Reynolds and Jordan had 
never lived, wished he would not speak as if life or death hung on her 
answer, and gauged the undignified possibility of running away without 


“T did travel from Queenstown to Dublin three weeks ago ; possi- 
bly Captain Reynolds was in the train.” 

“You werealone?” Itwasan accusation. Dorothy turned on him 
with a flash of anger. 

“This is not the first time you have insulted me, Mr. Finlayson. 
Will you please understand it must be the last? Let me pass.” 

Without another glance she swept by him. Finlayson watched her 
swaying figure as she went recklessly down the slippery, wet slope, his 
conscious thoughts only occupied with the note of strong color the im- 
provised scarlet cap lent to the rain-washed grays and greens against 
which it moved. He did not follow her, except with his eyes; her 
i hasty steps were sureenough. He sighed when she disappeared behind 
H the fringe of rowans that marked the burn’s course. Then he, too, 
' went down the brae with firm steps, the lines in his face deeper than 
i before. It was the fault of his hard temper that he must think the 
| worst of her against his will, in spite of his double love, the old that 


| any answer. Then she said, composedly,— 
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was forbidden, and this that was revived, new-born, now that he was 
free to plead and she to listen. 

The only two opportunities chance and reserve had allowed, each 
used to enrage, to estrange her. But she had been to Queenstown, 
alone, unknown to her people. She let that fellow Lawrence write to 
her. Is it not a man’s duty to save the woman he loves from her own 
weakness ? 

But he had not the right, never would have now. 

That night even Jack agreed to the truth of his wife’s definition. 
Finlayson was a “dour Scot.’ 


To remain under the same roof with Maxwell Finlayson was im- 
possible. Dorothy went to Minnie’s room the same night. 

“Come in, child,” said her sister, with a yawn. “Jack won’t be 

up for half an hour yet. Once upon atime you didn’t knock at the 
door when you came for a talk ; it used to be an every-night perform- 
ance. What do you do in your own room?—write poetry? I know 
you don’t go to bed; but my little sister is grown such a dignified 
personage that I don’t like to disturb her with my follies unless I’m 
invited.” 

“Don’t tease, Minnie, dear. I suppose we’ve both outgrown some 
of our school-girl ways.” 

“ Probably an ancient person like you has, but please leave me my 
youth,—what’s left of it. What is it? You look as grave as a judge. 
Why, I know three—four—judges, and the whole four are frivolous 
in the extreme compared to your serene highness.” 

“IT know you'll be disappointed, Minnie; but I think I must go 
home to-morrow.” 

“‘There’s no trouble about that, dear. You’re at home now.’ 

“You know I don’t mean that. You see, I’ve begun to -_ 
friends, to help those people in London. And I ought to be there. 
The work I did—it’s — a little—will be worse than useless if I 
stay away long.” 

“You shan’t stay away long enough to hurt.” 

“Indeed, Minnie, I must go.” 

“Oh, is that it? Now which is it? Are you afraid Dick Selby’ 8 
folly is catching, or has Major Irwin ? How I should love to see 
him on his knees! Or—oh, Dolly, don’t say it’s the ‘dour Scot?!” 

“‘T don’t know what you mean.’ 

“Of course not. That’s why your cheeks are like peonies. You 
know you'll have to own up, madame!” 

“No one has asked me——” 

“Don’t stammer over it. Dick will, my dear, in a day or two. 
No; I’m not unfeeling. It’s you this summer. It was Louise Ruston 
last. It'll be some one else next year. It don’t hurt him if you let 
the disease run its course. It may strike in, like measles, if you go off 
and give him a shock.” 


“T’m not going because any one wants to marry me; but I must 
” 





0. 


“You didn’t think so yesterday.” 
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“But I’ve made up my mind now.” 

“You’re the most perverse, obstinate girl that ever breathed. I 
wish I could put you to bed until you’re good, as I do little Dolly. 
There’s Jack,” as a heavy tread made itself audible in the dressing- 


room. 





VII. 


Maxwell Finlayson, frowning down at a dejected-looking mass of 
white wool that had once been a girl’s Tam O'Shanter, arrived also at 
the conclusion that Glen Tilt was no place for him. Business must 
call him somewhere to-morrow. 

Jack was told of Dorothy’s whim, and strictly forbidden to men- 
tion it, in case she might still be persuaded to stay. Next morning he 
came up to his wife. 

“T say, Min, what’s the row? Here’s Finlayson says he’s had a 
wire. Got to go to Edinburgh on the mid-day train.” Jack grinned 
maliciously. 

“The little wretch !” 

“Who? Finlayson?” 

“No; Dorothy. She told me—— No, she didn’t tell me. T’ll 
punish her for keeping me in the dark. Look here, Jack. Don’t you 
tell her he’s going, and don’t let him know she is. Then they’ll have 
to go to Edinburgh in the same train.” 

“ But won’t that be rather rough on him if——?”’ 

‘She told me no one had proposed.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, some one’ll have a chance to, that’s one comfort. He 
sha’n’t be disturbed, your ‘dour Scot.’ ” 

Thanks to Mrs. Russell’s diplomacy, it was only when they met at 
lunch that the double departure was made known. Finlayson had no 
excuse to alter his plans, and there was a look in Minnie’s eye that 
dared Dorothy to change her mind. He would go in a smoking-car- 
riage, of course ; it didn’t so much matter. 

Minnie drove them to the station and put her sister under Mr. 
Finlayson’s charge with an innocent faith in the perfect propriety of 
the arrangement that made Dorothy long to box her ears. Minnie had 
a kind smile and word for the portly, jolly guard, an old acquaintance. 
Minnie always knew useful people. The guard quite understood the 
duty required of him, and inflexibly kept intruders out of that com- 
partment all the way to Edinburgh. 

Dorothy could have cried with vexation, but as tears were impos- 
sible she pretended to read. . 

Finlayson also opened a book. There was silence, except for the 
monotonous rumble of the train as it ran steadily south. 

Perth was past now. His eyes were still on the same unturned 
page, his thoughts oscillating between an impulse to beg her pardon 
for his rudeness and the desire to justify his offence. 

At last he closed the book and crossed to the window with the pre- 
tence of altering the blind. 
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“May I trouble you for a moment, Mrs. Curzon ?” he said, coldly, 
sitting down in front of her. 

Dorothy bowed. 

“Will you believe I régret to intrude on you to-day? Had it 
been possible, I would have deferred my journey.” 

“ Naturally.” 

He looked at her, puzzled. He was doing the best he could, and 
yet she was annoyed, though he could not flatter himself that she de- 
sired his presence. 

“Yesterday you did not credit me with even that small degree of 
courtesy.” 

His bewildered surprise was so evident, Dorothy could not forbear 
a smile, partly at her own inconsistency. She was annoyed because he 
was there, yet resented his wish to be anywhere else. 

“Certainly your manner was ill chosen, if it were intended to be 
courteous.” 

Her smiling ease began to rouse his temper. As she spoke she 
looked idly out at the passing country, her ungloved hands lightly 
crossed, white on the dull black of her dress. 

“But it doesn’t matter in the least now. Had my sister known 
your very original ideas on the subject, this mutually distasteful journey 
would certainly have been avoided.” 

Finlayson’s anger rose higher, at the tone more than the words. 

“You have no right——” he burst out. 

Dorothy turned quickly, with evident annoyance. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Finlayson. I have still the right to 
choose my friends. From others I claim nothing. You need neither 
apologize nor protest. Please consider the matter as entirely at an 
end—beyond discussion.” 

The last words were imperative. There was silence for some 
minutes. In his ears the grinding rhythm of the train’s progress ran 
like a thread of plain fact through a bad dream. At length he put 
his hand into a pocket and held out the cap Dorothy had worn the 
day before. 

“This is yours, I believe?” 

“Thank you; it’s only fit to be thrown away.” She laid it care- 
lessly beside her. The sight of it reminded her uncomfortably that he 
had done his best to shield her from the storm. Any man would, of 
course; still——- Her next words were less severe in tone. 

“Ym afraid I can’t return your handkerchief. It’s on the hall 
table. I meant to ask Jack to give it you.” 

“It’s not of any consequence. Do you suppose I need any reminder 
of a day when I was so unhappy as to offend you ?” he asked, abruptly. 

“Really? I was under the impression it was by choice. Your 
very direct method scarcely gives one the option of any other opinion. 
You intimated clearly enough that you disapproved of me.” 

“T asked a question I had no right to. I apologize. But would 
it have offended so deeply if——” he hesitated, then went on rapidly : 





“Mrs, Curzon, you know it was in no spirit of idle curiosity or enmity 
I asked it.” 
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“Nor is it in enmity that I decline to discuss ‘my actions with a 
stranger.” 

“You cannot, you dare not think of me as a stranger,” he broke 
out. “You have not forgotten.” 

“Tf I have not, it is no pleasant memory.” 

“Not pleasant! What do you think it is to me? I cannot for- 
get.” His excited tone dropped back to the usual dull reserve. “I 
hoped——_ But it is impossible. You will neither forget nor for- 

ive.” 

“Since you do not forget,’ returned Dorothy, indignant, “ you 
haven’t even the right of a stranger. A past offence is a poor excuse 
for another, equally unprovoked. But the matter is beyond discussion. 
Minnie’s is the only house at which we should be likely to meet. A 
word to her will prevent that in future.” 

Mrs. Curzon turned her attention again to the autumn landscape, 
now sadly marred by the smoke that hung over bare brick factories 
with their atmosphere of unloveliness and squalor. 

Finlayson wished for words, but silence was best, since his thoughts 
somehow suffered a disastrous distortion in the struggle to become 
articulate. Nothing but a white heat of passion had power enough to 
melt his reserve and give his real feelings free expression. It had 
come once, at the wrong time, and left him irrevocably apart from her. 

Both remained silent while the train went steadily south. Dorothy 
kept her eyes on the outer world, but she was more conscious of the 
fixed gaze bent on her than of the objects that passed before her vision. 

And now the familiar environs of Edinburgh warned her that in a 
few more minutes she would be released. The necessities of luggage, 
tickets, etc., demanded a few words. She resolutely faced her enemy. 
He was impassive, rigid as usual, but his look implored something— 
forgiveness? At any rate, it was unpleasantly earnest. 

“You won’t refuse to say good-by ?” he asked, and her hand was 
held for a moment with painful force. Then he loosened his grasp, 
and before she had time to move bent his head and awkwardly touched 
her fingers with his lips. It was so strange from him, so unexpected, 
so ridiculous. Dorothy blushed scarlet. He did not look at her now, 
but began hurriedly to collect her wraps and small packages. 

“You are not going on to-night ?” 

“No. I stay the night with Mrs. Innes, at Morningside. Minnie 
wired her.” 

“‘ And go south to-morrow ?” 

“‘ By the ten o’clock train, I think.” 

“ Alone?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“TI wish——” He hesitated, and then went on hurriedly as he 
tried the lock of a bag: “I wish Jack or some one were here to take 
care of you.” 

“Oh, but indeed there isn’t the slightest occasion. Mrs. Innes will 
see me to the train. I shall be solemnly consigned to the care of the 
guard. You know she belongs to the old school, and believes a woman 
isn’t and oughtn’t to be able to take care of herself. It’s absurd, but 
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it pleases her. Really, it’s as safe and proper for me to travel alone as 
it is for her husband or any other man.” 
Mr. Finlayson looked as if he doubted that ; but the train stopped. 


Prince’s Gardens were gay in the sunshine next morning as Dor- 
othy drove to the station, though the September wind had already 
begun to thin the dusty foliage. Mr. Innes found her a comfortable 
seat, said good-by, and went off to attend to some pressing business. 
It was early yet; the train did not start for a quarter of an hour. 

Dorothy settled herself into her corner and glanced at her travel- 
ling companions, as yet only two elderly ladies, so she turned to look 
at the outside life of the long platform. Some one came up to the 
carriage. It was Maxwell Finlayson. / 

“Oh, dear! how tiresome!’ thought Dorothy, as she bowed in 
answer to his greeting. ; 

“T had some business in Prince’s Street, close by, and thought I 
would see if there was anything I could assist you or Mrs. Innes in. 
Where is she?” 

“She was not well enough to come out. Mr. Innes has attended 
to everything, thank you.” Dorothy spoke in quite a friendly tone, 
relieved from the fear that he was going to London also. 

“ Have you anything to read ?” 

She held up the Scotsman with a little laugh. 

“Mr. Innes expects me to strengthen my intellect on current 
politics, you see; only I’m a weak woman and may prefer to look out 
of the window.” 

“T can easily get you something a little less solid than that.” 

“Qh, please don’t trouble.” ; 

“ And about your lunch? It’s much the best way to telegraph 
your order to York. They’ll have it all ready there then.” 

“ What a truly masculine idea!” 

“You weren’t going to travel on tea and rolls, I hope?” 

Dorothy laughed outright at his horrified expression. “Oh, I 
don’t know. It depends on my appetite.” 

“Mrs. Curzon, if that’s the way you prove your fitness to travel 
alone—— You'll allow me to attend to it?” 

Dorothy suddenly felt like a little girl ordered to be good. 

“What is it to be? Chop or steak, broiled chicken ?” 

“ Anything, if I must.” 

“Certainly, you must ;” and without further words he went off. 

“Oh, dear! What a nuisance men are,” she thought. “Still, he 
was more peaceable to-day.” 

Presently the two old ladies saw his broad shoulders reappear. It 
was quite interesting; their eyes and ears were instantly devoted to 
these two young people. 

“TI did the best I could with such slight directions. Perhaps some 
of these will be more amusing than the Scotsman. I saw some violets, 
if you'll take them.” 

Dorothy loved violets. She unconsciously looked her thanks, al- 
though all she said was, “ Indeed, indeed, you ought not,” as a varied 
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selection of magazines and illustrated papers was laid beside her, with 
a basket of ripe peaches. 

The two old ladies were quite sure now. They telegraphed their 
convictions to each other. There was an awkward pause, filled in by 
the general bustle that precedes departure. Dorothy was silent because 
she had nothing to say, and he because he had a great deal, and no 
words ready. Belated travellers were hurrying to find places, a warn- 
ing bell rang furiously, and jets of surplus steam burst explosively 
from the engine, as if it were impatient to be off. 

Finlayson bent towards her. 

“ Think as little unkindly of me as you can, Mrs. Curzon. May I 
hope to see you in London?” 

“Tt isn’t very likely,” she said, as he held her hand. ‘“ You see, 
I’m not often at Minnie’s, and I’m not going out much yet. Good-by, 
and thank you,” she added, as the guard’s shrill whistle gave the signal 
and the train moved. 

Finlayson left the station in an unusually light-hearted mood. Her 
last words had been kind, at least. He hadn’t offended to-day. He 
had had a small chance to act, and action was more in his line than 
speech. Had he forgotten anything women liked? And the guard, 
would he look out for her? ell, one can do no more than trust to a 
good big tip. 

As the scent of the violets kept him in Dorothy’s mind, she said to 
herself that in spite of everything he had been bearable to-day; but 
she did not know how far his care practically affected her comfort. She 
only thought the guard nanpihdlagiy kind and attentive. 





VIII. 


The autumn was warm and wet. Among others, the Johnson baby 
had a long fight with death. There alone Dorothy found enough to 
occupy her mind and drive immaterial troubles into the shadowy past. 
Dick Selby’s nonsense, her own equivocal attitude towards Maxwell 
Finlayson, even her sister’s half-jocular anger at being deserted, became 
absurdly trivial contrasted with the real, hard facts that forced themselves 
upon her in the actual present. 

She and Sarah shared the mother’s struggle to keep life in the 
Johnson baby’s frail little frame. They did more than share her 
fatigue and anxiety. Sarah’s skill and Dorothy’s vigorous youth had 
more to give than Mrs. Johnson’s much-tried vitality could com- 
mand. 

There were other things besides. A dress or two for the little girls, 
who outgrew their own so fast, a bundle of dilapidated stockings car- 
ried over to No. 27 and returned sound and in good order. It would 
have been easier to buy new, thought Dorothy, looking doubtfully at 
the yawning holes which bore witness to sudden contact between Charlie 
Johnson’s knee and some hard or sharp obstacle; but the mother’s 
pride would be hurt. She didn’t dare go beyond fruit and occasional 
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dainties, little kindnesses that would have been permissible between 
uals, 

” The doctor, a man with a large and poor practice, quickly realized 

her will and power to help certain cases. He was too busy and too 

needy to do anything for them himself, but their necessities had not 

yet ceased to sting. 

Far from being useless or out of touch with her surroundings, 
Dorothy found she must resolutely abstain from increasing her field’ 
of help. There would quickly be enough to fill not only one, but a 
dozen women’s lives. 

Amy Jordan was not the most pleasant factor in this daily life. 
Jordan’s letters were regular and cheerful, but his wife fretted queru- 
lously at her condition. Her mother’s rule was a galling one, no 
doubt. Dorothy herself shrank from speech with the loud-voiced, 
coarse woman and from the overcrowded house, its atmosphere always 
suggestive of cooking. 

The sooner the girl and her children could join Harry Jordan the 
better, but as yet he was not getting large wages. Mrs. Curzon feared 
Amy’s ability to make ends meet. She had no head, no forethought, 
no adaptability, hardly the grasp of mind to perceive the altered stand- 
ards of a milieu that differed as much as a New England manufacturing 
town must from that of subrespectable London. With her vague 
knowledge of the purchasing power of dollars and cents she would get 
into debt; there would be disaster, irretrievable this time. For the 
present, effort must be directed to making her capable, more fit for the 
conditions of the life she had to face. In Massachusetts a working 
family, as Dorothy well knew, could have plentiful food, a well- 
furnished home, good clothing, all the comforts and enough luxuries, 
provided the women followed the self-dependent practice of a country 
where personal service is a highly paid luxury. So she and Sarah 
spent morning after morning trying to put principles of order, thor- 
oughness, and practical common sense into Amy Jordan’s flighty head. 

Dorothy’s patience scarcely bore the strain. Amy was so trivial ; 
she had no “grit,” to use the homely Yankee term. Now and then 
Dorothy had doubts of her truth; yet, with all her faults, she was 
lovable. The want of stamina, both moral and physical, was so directly 
the result of generations of stunted lives, cramped into hereditary 
weakness by poverty and bad air, that pity rather than blame was the 
feeling her faults called forth. 

Sarah, country-born, whose long London life had been passed as a 
servant in well-to-do households, would have been a harder judge but 
for the charms of the babies and the professional ardor that could bear 
a large amount of discouragement for the sake of correcting the igno- 
rance of a foolish, forlorn young Londoner. 

There were no children next door now. An old couple, with a sad- 
faced elderly daughter, respectable but uninteresting, occupied the Jor- 
dans’ house. 

Dorothy had made some progress towards Arabella Preston’s confi- 
dence. Time had gradually brought St. Oswald’s Road to the convic- 
tion that Mrs. Curzon was not an actress, and had made shipwreck 
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too of Arabella’s romance, quickly reconstructed, however, on a more 
modest basis. Surely Mrs. Curzon was a “real lady,” one of the sort 
whose doings are writ large in the columns of society papers. Actual 
acquaintance at once fascinated and disappointed the girl. There was 
50 little striking about Dorothy ; nothing tangible to be imitated with- 
out painful self-repression and long practice, only an indescribable 
something, elusive, unattainable, and, withal, too fine to make an effect 
in the way Arabella’s set understood the term. 

She told her steady company, “She ain’t of our sort, Jim. If I 
was to try till kingdom come I couldn’t pick up ’er ways; an’ she’s 
awful slow an’ innocent. She a married woman, too!” and Arabella 
laughed loudly and shrilly, with a knowing look at her companion, 
who certainly bore no perceptible mark of innocence. His florid, sen- 
sual face had both force and keenness, though as yet age hadn’t fully 
developed the underlying coarseness of the type. He was showily 
dressed, the prosperous barman of a large public house. 

Arabella herself was shocking to Dorothy. Her ignorance, her 
knowledge, both large where they should have been small, her vanity, - 
which rejected no flattery, however gross, her vulgar selfishness and 
push, her uncurbed passions, all complicated with a large inheritance of 
her father’s North Country independence and stubborn temper, the 
legacy of her Yorkshire ancestors. 

The girl’s curiously contradictory qualities attracted Dorothy with 
the fascination of the half understood. ‘There were undeveloped possi- 
bilities in her character, dangerous, explosive. By instinct she felt that 
Arabella was near the turning-point of her history, ready for the im- 
pulse that was to form or to destroy her. To-night a chance had arisen 
to break down caste reserve. Arabella had come in for advice and help 
about her dress. 

“T’m goin’ to a ball, Mrs. Curzon, an’ my dress is stunnin’. It’s 
just come ’ome.” 

“ May I come and look at it?” 

“Oh, do! I'd like you to see it. Won’t you come now? The 
governor’s out, an’ Walter, too.” 

And so Dorothy crossed the Prestons’ threshold. 

“T hope you won’t mind comin’ right up in my room.” Arabella 
looked a bit confused. ‘“ Father don’t know everything. See!” She 
ran up the steps before her guest, throwing open the door. The room 
was tawdry, strewn with photographs, cheap ornaments, neither tidy 
nor very clean. 

Arabella shut the door before uncovering her finery. “ Father ’d 
about kill me if ’e saw it. ’E’s awful pig’eaded, an’ ’e don’t take no 
stock in fun.” 

“And you’re going with Jim? I suppose that’s the young man 
I’ve seen you with once or twice.” 

Dorothy’s eyes noted the lavish use of strong color, characteristic of the 
girl’s taste. It was an instinct in accord with the rest of her vivid nature. 

Arabella, with speech impeded by the pins she was taking out of 
the sheet that covered her dress, nodded towards a large photograph in 
the place of honor on the mantel. 
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“That’s ’im, that’s Jim. An’ Id like to know what more father ’d 
want. But there, ’e’s the rummest old cove a 

The displayed dress saved Dorothy the difficulty of a reply. It 
was a garish creation of yellow satin and common lace, cheap but 
effective. 

“The color suits you admirably, Miss Preston. Have you gloves 
and everything: i 

““Oh, yes,” said the girl, flushed with excited pride, dragging out 
those accessories. 

‘“‘ And where is the ball?” 

“ At the Shoreditch Town ’All.- Jim’s place is over there. It’s a 
fine ’all, the floor’s perfec’. Don’t you love dancin’, Mrs. Curzon ?” 

“‘T used to,”—Dorothy checked a sigh,—“ and I haven’t forgotten 
how happy one feels at the prospect of a ball.” 

“I wish father was like you, then.” The girl’s face clouded at some 
thought. 

“As I sha’n’t see you then, suppose you put iton now. I can wait 








- outside while you change it.” 


“Lor’, I don’t care. You needn’t move.” As she spoke, Arabella 
unhooked her dress. “You'll tell me, won’t you, Mrs. Curzon, if it 
ain’t all O. K., up to date? I don’t want no one to pick oles in my 
get-up.” 

The deep yellow set off the girl’s stormy eyes. She looked like 
some scentless, brilliant flower. Dorothy admired and made suggestions. 
Arabella absorbed her hints eagerly. 

“ T’ll never forget how nice you are to me,” she said, enthusiastically. 
‘““See if I don’t make the runnin’ next Tuesday. Jim won’t ’ave to be 
ashamed of his lady.” 

“ Are you going with him alone?” 

“Why, of course! Ain’t that correct?” 

“Yes; I dare say. You see, when I went to dances it was always 
with some older lady.” 

“ Always? Not even with your ’usband ?” 

“ Not until after I was married. Don’t be offended. You’re too 
pretty not to be taken care of.” 

“Don’t you fret. Jim’s straight enough. I’m no baby, neither. 
Can’t I look out for myself?” 

“Indeed, I don’t want to doubt him, or you either; but one is 
afraid for girls. And your father doesn’t know. Can’t you tell 
him ?” 

“?K’d ’ave my ’ed off if ’e found out. And it’s suchalark! It’ll 
be father’s lodge night. When’e gets’ome ’e’ll think I’m safe snorin’. 
An’ I’ve gota key. ’E’s a’ awful ’eavy sleeper.” ‘ 

“‘ How is it he objects to your friend ?” 

“It’s just ’is beastly temper. I don’t say it ain’t some o’ mine, too. 
P’raps if ’e’d said, ‘Go ahead,’ I wouldn’t care for Jim like I do. But 
’e never ’as a good word for ’im, an’ I’m not a black slave to be drove. 
I’m a-goin’ to marry the man I want, if ’e does get jolly once in a while ; 
an’ “is business, it’s a good payin’ one. I ’ate father’s cant about public 
ouses, 
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“But your father isn’t altogether hard. He must give you more 
for dress than some would. All that costs something.” 

“ Lor’, Mrs. Curzon!” Arabella laughed defiantly. “There ain’t 
a penny of ’is in that. I make all my spendin’ money finishin’ neck- 
ties, an’ Jim, ’e paid for the best part o’ that,—the dress itself, I mean. 
The other things about broke me.” 

The girl spoke so openly that Dorothy was half ashamed of her 
shocked feeling. Propriety is so much a matter of caste and habit; 
perhaps it was all right here. 

She rose, too doubtful to make any protest. “I mustn’t stay any 
longer. See now, I’ve forgotten the time, admiring your pretty things. 
I haven’t anything new to show you, but come andseeme. You won’t 
forget you have a friend next door? Some day you must introduce 
me to your father, and together we might persuade him to agree to your 
engagement. I shall be so interested to hear about the good time you 
will have had at the ball.” 

Dorothy went home disturbed. The elements of a tragedy were all 
gathered in that girl, and she was too bold, too daring, to be frightened 
and draw back in time. Dorothy thought the father’s opposition justi- 
fied, indiscreet as was his way of expressing it. She had been pre- 
judiced against the girl’s lover at first sight, and to-night’s conversation 
only gravely deepened her uneasiness. 





IX. 


Minnie Russell’s drawing-room conveyed a cheerful suggestion of 
coming winter this late October afternoon. The fire was rather a luxury 
than a necessity, but it threw becoming lights on Mrs. Russell’s piquant 
face and little Dolly’s curls. The child was being exhibited to an old 
family friend, who sat judicially inspecting her and meditatively stirring 
her tea. 

Farther back, Maxwell Finlayson stiffly endured the quarter of an 
hour sacrificed to Mrs. Russell and society. She was too much occupied 
with a lively girl and a couple of less taciturn men to care whether he 
spoke or was silent. Her interest in him was non-existent unless Dor- 
othy’s future were in question. 

The door opened. “ How cosey you look!” said Dorothy, coming 
into the light of the snapping coals. 

“Well, my dear, I’m obliged to make the most of creature comforts 
when higher impulses are starved by neglect.” 

Dorothy stopped in her advance. ‘ What’s the matter, Minnie? 
You don’t look starved.” 

“It was my affections I meant, my child. Look at her, Mr. Rob- 
son! She doesn’t look like a person who neglects her family for the 
society of paupers,—uninteresting ones, too.” 

Mr. Robson, as he rose, was understood to express his opinion that 
Mrs. Curzon couldn’t look like anything except something awfully nice, 
you know. 
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“Thank you, Mr. Robson,” and Dorothy held out her hand to him. 
“T didn’t know you were in town, Mrs. Dean,” she went on, turning 
to the old lady as she took little Dolly’s chubby hand. 

“TI began to think I shouldn’t see you at all, Dorothy.” Mrs. Dean 
spoke with a certain shade of disapproval. “ Minnie tells me you are 
becoming a stranger to all your natural associates. I’m afraid I’m old- 
fashioned, my dear; but it does seem to me one’s own family should 
come first. You won’t mind my speaking,”—her dignity softened 
here,—“ because I’ve known and loved you since you were a baby like 
that one.” ‘ 

Dorothy sat down with a reproachful glance at her sister, who was 
apparently quite occupied with Mr. Robson, although an amused quiver 
about her mouth could hardly have been provoked by his rather heavy 
wit. 

“‘T agree with you entirely—one’s own family first ; but I haven’t 
”? 

“T know, I know,”—Mrs. Dean’s tone softened more ; “ but you 
mustn’t neglect Minnie, either.” 

“ Minnie’s only teasing half the time. Don’t you remember, she 
always had to have a grievance ?” 

“A grievance?” Minnie’s voice repeated the word. “TI appeal to 
every one if it isn’t a real one? Dorothy hasn’t time for anything but 
that dreadful Kennington. When she does spare me five minutes, I’m 
expected to be interested in various choice specimens of the great un- 
washed. I don’t believe she’d come near me unless I bribed her with 
the boys’ cast-off clothes for some of her dirty children.” 

A girl who had been carrying on a whispered conversation with 
some one in the bay window turned at this. 

“ Are they very dirty?” she asked, doubtfully. “If they’re not 
too bad, it must be exciting for a change. One gets awfully tired of 
being respectable, Mrs. Russell.” 

“Do you really live in the—in the slums, Mrs. Curzon?” asked 
her companion. 

Dorothy looked from one to another ; in doing so she saw Mr. Fin- 
layson and bowed in answer to his distant *yreeting. 

“Qh, dear! You mustn’t take Minnie’s highly colored account as 
the actual truth. It isn’t what her imagination suggests. It’s not atall 
exciting, Isabel, and it’s as respectable as South Kensington, only duller.” 

“ Must be horrid,” commented Mr. Robson. 

Isabel looked puzzled. “I thought slumming was romantic and 
sensational and all that. Then what do you do? Why do you stay 
there?” 

“'There’s plenty to do, Isabel, after you’ve made friends.” 

“ But why trouble to make friends among that lot, Mrs. Curzon, 
when your own friends really don’t see half enough of you?” Arthur 
Hastings put his question with a conclusive air. He wanted to close 
the subject and talk to Isabel Cuthbert. 

“Indeed, I don’t urge any one else to, Mr. Hastings; but since I 
have drifted into it I think even Minnie will admit that I may be more 
useful there than here.” 


an 
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“T admit nothing of the kind.” 

“ Not in words; I hardly expect it of you.” 

“Useful! It'll end in your catching a fever, or working yourself 
to death over some wretched sick baby. And I believe people do as 
much harm as good. Wasn’t it one of the clauses in the Church Cate- 
chism to do one’s duty in that state of life to which one was born ?” 

“Now youre getting beyond me,” said Mr. Robson, alarmed. 
“Give you my word, I don’t know a thing about it.” 

“Possibly Mrs. Curzon thinks more of the other command, ‘ Do 
unto others as you would You know the rest.” Maxwell Fin- 
layson rose as he spoke and crossed to set down his empty cup. _ 

“ My dear fellow,” said Hastings, lightly, “if that’s the sentiment 
of the catechism, it’s a fraud to teach it, and you can’t follow it. I 
don’t care what business he’s in, or who it is, a man who took that for 
his motto would go to the wall, sure and certain—or a woman either. 
It’s fight for yourself or be a failure in this delightful old world of 
ours. 

Dorothy sighed. “I’m afraid life is rather a struggle; but you 
must be prosperous before you can afford to call Christianity a fraud, 
Mr. Hastings.” 

“Why ?” asked Isabel. 

“‘Oh, please don’t ask, Isabel. We're getting dreadfully serious,” 
interrupted Mrs. Russell. 

“I’m glad you have to ask, Isabel. It’s only happy people who 
don’t know.” 

“How do you manage to reconcile business principles and the 
Christian religion, Mrs. Curzon?” asked Mr. Robson. 

“Can’t be done,” put in Hastings, 

“T’ve been too busy to try. You all talk as if I had taken some 
new and extraordinary departure. Really, it’s simple and ordinary to 
the last degree.” 

“It’s never simple to be just right.” 

“‘But one can make friends with a child or take care of a cross 
baby without much balancing of contradictory principles. I haven’t 
devoted any time to them yet.” 

“Well, some day you’ll have to compromise between enlightened 
selfishness and altruism. Isn’t that the word, Finlayson?” 

“‘ Now, I won’t have another serious word. We might as well be 
a social science congress or some other dreary lot of ‘weg and Mrs. 
Russell plunged into a fresh subject that had, at least, no claim to 
severity. 

Mr. Finlayson took advantage of the change to join Dorothy. 

“‘ Have you been in London ever since you left Edinburgh ?” 

“Yes, but very little in the London you know.” . 

“T know enough of it to be afraid you take too much upon your- 
self. You look overworked already—not as you did in Scotland.” 

“The sunburn has worn off, that’s all,”—Dorothy felt uneasy 
under the gaze bent upon her,—“and everything looks nicer in the 
Highlands.” 

Mr. Finlayson failed to seizé the opportunity for a compliment. 
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“T suppose it’s useless to offer my help; but if there is anything, 
will you remember it would be kind to let me be of use. Out of 
business I have no claims on my time. You need not hesitate. I’m 
a drug in the market socially.” 

In her mind’s eye Dorothy saw Maxwell Finlayson confronted 
with Amy Jordan’s shiftlessness, Arabella Preston’s love affairs, or the 
squabbles of the young Johnsons. How shocked his Scotch rectitude 
and thoroughness would be at the first two, his orderly severity scan- 
dalized by the last! She could not answer gravely. 

“Thank you, you’re ever so good. I'll Jet you know when there’s 
a demand for that kind of drug.” Dorothy forgot he had to the full the 
national inability to be anything but consistently serious. Her smiling 
words had a freezing effect that was hardly modified by the thanks she. 
repeated as he said good-by. 


Arabella Preston stood dawdling at the gate as Dorothy came 
homeward one day. 

“‘ May I come in a minute, Mrs. Curzon ?” 

“Of course, Arabella. I’m always glad to see you.” 

The girl had long given up the defiant assertion of equality that 
had marked the first steps of their friendship; not because she was 
less, but more deeply sure of her inferiority. There was but one sub- 
ject on which Arabella still reserved her right to disregard Dorothy’s 
— relations with Jim, which were still a secret from her 

ather. 
Dorothy fancied now that Arabella had something more than a 
simple call in her mind. 

“Sarah will bring us some tea. Take this chair by the fire while 
I run up with my wraps.” 

When Dorothy came down again Sarah was setting the tea-tray on 
the little table; Don lay lazily stretched before the fire; Arabella sat 
with a frown on her handsome face. 

“This room looks like a picter. Nobody ’d never believe this 
’ouse an’ ours was the same.” 

“Don’t you like it? You’re frowning at everything.” 

“T like it so that [ ’ate it,—ate to think I can’t make things look 
the way you do.” 

“Your things look nice, Arabella.” 

“Qh, it ain’t the same.” She shook her shoulders impatiently. 
“But never mind me, Mrs. Curzon. I come in to ask you some- 
think.” She paused until Sarah had gone out and closed the door. 
“Don’t that Mrs. Jordan come ’ere of a mornin’ ?” 

“Why, yes. Very often.” 

“ Ain’t you done alot for ’er ?” 

“T’ve tried to help her a bit, poor thing. Aren’t you sorry for 
her ?” asked Dorothy, surprised at the tone. 

“Oh, I’m sorry enough.” Arabella’s voice was irritably scornful. 
“Washed out little thing, she never ’ad any spirit.” 

“Poor girl! Fretting makes her spiritless.” 

“Frettin’! She ain’t frettin’ any to ’urt. Jordan got off pretty 
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neat. The perlice ’ave given ’im up long ago. If she was frettin’ 
she’d go off to’im. Makes out she don’t know where ’e is. I ain’t 
quite such a flat as to believe that. Jordan wasn’t my style, but ’e 
was fond of ’er ; never looked at another girl.” 

“T’m sure she’s just as fond of him.” 

Arabella made no answer. At last she burst out: “TI don’t care if 
it. is makin’ mischief. I ’ate speaking behind people’s backs, but I 
ain’t goin’ to ’ave you made a fool of, Mrs. Curzon. Amy Jordan’s 
imposin’ on you. Comin’ ’ere cryin’ an’ frettin’ for ’im in the mornin’, 
an’ makin’ up to another feller evenin’s.” 

Dorothy drew back, shocked. The lurking doubt of Amy Jor- 
dan’s truthfulness rose with ugly force in her mind. Instead of the 
indignant denial of such an accusation she wished to make she could 
only say, “ What do you mean, Arabella?” 

“There now, I’ve put my foot in it. But I can’t ’elp it. She’s a 
deceitful little flirt, though you do think ’er as innocent as yourself. 
Jim an’ I see ’er the other night at the Pavilion, an’ ’e’s seen ’er twice 
since with the same feller, once in the street, an’ on Sunday at Batter- 
sea Park, where ’e was waitin’ for me.” 

“Tt can’t be true!” 

“Tis, though. I see ’er myself, Sunday, an’ Jim knows the feller 
enough to just speak,.so I told ’im to find out. ’E’s a sport,—a 
rackety chap, too.” 

“‘Oh, it’s impossible, Arabella.” 

“T tell you she ain’t an angel. ’Er wings ’ll never trouble ’er. 
Now don’t you go an’ think she’s awful bad, neither. I don’t blame 
’er for ’avin’ a lark, only for makin’ believe she’s broken-’earted. 
Like as not she’ll never see Jordan again, but she’s no right to play 
off the disconsolate widow business on you.” 

Dorothy felt suddenly her futility against the blunted moral per- 
ceptions both of Amy Jordan and Arabella. She had thought herself 
beginning to understand Arabella, and quite able to comprehend the 
other slighter character. Yet here she was, thrown back again on her 
own ignorance. 

Arabella’s indignation was entirely directed against Amy Jordan’s 
deceit ; the fact of her unfaithfulness the girl evidently thought par- 
donable, to be discussed with cynical lightness. Yet she had shown 
signs of earnestness in her attempt to adopt Dorothy’s higher standard 
of manners, 

_ It was true Arabella was bent on being ladylike, a condition of 
behavior that stood alone in her mind. She had no comprehension 
that Dorothy’s manners were but the sign of a deeper difference—of 
thought, feeling, and instinct—the depths between being ladylike and 
being a lady. 

Dorothy rose at last with decision. 

“TI must stop that, somehow, if it is true. Oh, I hope it’s a mis- 
take.” 

“You'll find it ain’t. You’re not goin’ to be offended with me 
because I split on ’er, Mrs. Curzon ?” 

‘No, Arabella. Indeed, it is better to know; but I don’t like to 
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hear that you let Jim take you to a place like the Pavilion, and I’m 
sorry you don’t seem to see the real wrong of what you tell me, even 
if it is only flirting, as you call it.” 

“Oh, the Pavilion’s all right. What’s one man’s meat’s another 
man’s poison, you know.” 

“Only you are anxious to have the best you can, to improve, aren’t 

ou?” 

“Yes.” Arabella’s assent was doubtful. “Only if I was too 
good for ’is pleasures Jim ’ud pretty soon be on with some other girl 
who wasn’t. I’d doanything for you, Mrs. Curzon, except give Jim up.” 

‘“‘ And yet you don’t think much of other people being fickle.” 

“That’s none o’ my business. Some girls are off with one and on 
with another a dozen times, and if a girl’s ’usband goes off she mostly 
does take up with some other man. But don’t you worry about me. 
I’m straight, anyway. If Jim was ready to get married I’d tell father 
to-morrow ; but I won’t give ’im up, and the ’ouse won’t ’old father 
an’ me more than a day after ’e knows it.” 





X. 


Dorothy felt she must see Amy Jordan before she slept. She hur- 
ried along the streets to Mrs. Reed’s house. 

“No. Amy’s out.” It was her younger sister who answered the 
door, a half-grown, precocious young woman. 

“ Will she be long, do you think ?” 

The girl looked confused. ‘Well, I dunno,” she said, rather 
sulkily. “ Mother, ’ere’s Mrs. Curzon wants to see Amy. Step in,” 
and she threw open the front-parlor door. Presently Mrs. 
appeared, a dirty lace collar pinned askew in an attempt to hide the 
soiled untidiness of the greasy silk that covered her exuberant figure. 

“Good hevenin’, ma’am. Amy’s just run hout to see a friend. 
Pore girl, it’s a ’ard life for ’er with them kids a-draggin’ at ’er, an’ no 
father for ’em. Reed, ’e says ’e ain’t a-goin’ to keep another man’s 
children ; but you know, Mrs. Curzon, a mother’s feelin’s. I ain’t 
goin’ to ’ave er turned out, an’ though I ’ave to work ’ard I’m willin’ 
she should forget ’er troubles an’ get away from that fractious baby 
once in a while.” 

“You expect her home before long, I suppose? I’ll wait a little, 
if you don’t mind.” 

The woman fidgeted. “Well, she might stay till ten or there- 
abouts. It’s a shame to trouble you, Mrs. Curzon. I’ll send her 
round first thing in the mornin’.” 

The younger sister, who stood leaning against the door in frowning 
awkwardness, tossed her much-curled hair defiantly. 

“Might!” she said, with great scorn. ‘ Mother knows it’ll be 
nearer twelve than ten before Amy’ll be back. She don’t care. I 
’ave to walk the floor with that baby when it wakes. So there!” and 
with another angry toss of the head she flung out of the room. 
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There was an awkward pause before Mrs. Reed began a voluble 
disclaimer of Harriet’s unexpected speech. 

“You needn’t believe that saucy little ’ussy, Mrs. Curzon. It’s 
’er temper. She and Amy ’ad words, an’ she don’t care what she says 
when she’s wild. As for bein’ hout till midnight, I ask you, Mrs. 
Curzon, is it likely?” she went on, following Dorothy to the door. 
“The poor girl’s only too fond of mopin’ at ’ome.” 

“It’s a lie,” called Harriet, over the banisters. 

Dorothy left the house quickly as Mrs. Reed turned to hurl re- 
proaches at the girl. 

Next morning Amy and her children did not come ; her absence only 
added proof to the truth of Arabella’s story. Dorothy waited, sewing 
nervously. There was nothing for it but to make another attempt. 
Hateful as the house and Mrs. Reed were, she must go there again. 

It looked even less inviting, dingier, by day. Outside, a younger 
sister of Harriet’s was taking care of little Harry and the baby, who 
both set up a howl of welcome so vociferous that Dorothy could hardly 
make herself heard as she asked for Amy. 

“‘She’s out, mum,” was all the answer to be got, so with the baby 
in her arms she knocked at the door. It was opened with sudden, 
aggressive haste by Mrs. Reed herself, her red face redder than usual 
with the hardly completed task of a hurried change of dress. 

“ Lor’, Mrs. Curzon! Who'd ’a’ thought o’ seein’ you, an’ Amy 
hout ag’in? If it ain’t too bad! She ain’t well; that’s why she 


didn’t come hover this mornin’.” 


“ And where is she now, Mrs. Reed?” Dorothy had a suspicion 
that the woman was lying. j 

“It’s the greatest wonder you didn’t meet ’er. I sent ’er over to 
Dr. Rawson’s, an’ then she was a-comin’ to your ’ouse. It’s too bad I 
ain’t got a decent place to ask you to sit down in to-day.” She threw 
open the door of the parlor with exaggerated frankness, that the piled- 
up chairs and tea-leaf-strewn carpet might demonstrate the truth of the 
statement. ‘We're busy cleanin’, as you see, so you'll excuse me. 
Probably Amy ’Il wait at your ’ouse.” 

There was nothing for it but to return. Of course, Amy would 
be there, but an insidious fear held her thoughts, only to be confirmed 
when she found Sarah had seen nothing of Mrs. Jordan. 

Dorothy waited until all chance of accidental delay was allowed 
for, then for the third time she knocked at Mrs. Reed’s door. 

It was after six o’clock. The men of the family were at home. 
Through the closed windows loud voices were audible. 

A strong smell of frying enveloped Dorothy as the door opened. 
It was the sullen Harriet who confronted her. 

“Will you tell your mother I must see her at once,”—she spoke 
decidedly, —“ unless Amy is here and will come to me instead.” 

Without waiting for an invitation, Dorothy entered and opened 
the parlor-door. The room was empty; she stood by the threshold 
and waited. 

The quarrelsome voices suddenly ceased. After a pause she heard 
heavy steps, and Mrs. Reed appeared. 
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“T declare! Ain’t Amy at you’re ’ouse? Where can that girl 
be?” 
“ Mrs. Reed, you must please tell me the truth. I am only anxious 
to help your daughter. You know she has not been near my house.” 

“Me not tell the truth! A pretty thing, to ’ave folks as calls 


themselves ladies a-comin’ to a respectable woman’s ’ouse accusin’ ’er 
999 


of lyin’. 

With each successive word Mrs. Reed was working herself to a 
greater height of passion, when a heavy hand was laid on her shoulder 
and a man’s voice interposed. 

“‘ An’ there’s been enough lyin’. You ’old your tongue, mother ; 
T’]l attend to this business.” He-turned his wife sidewise and pushed 
by her in the narrow hallway. 

“Tt’s Mrs. Curzon, I believe. Amy ain’t ’ere; ain’t been in the 
’ouse since this time last night. The little ’ussy’s a I beg your 
pardon, mum.” With an effort he suppressed the oath. “She went 
off to the theatre with some feller, an’ she didn’t come ’ome. It’s none 
of my doin’,” he grumbled. “I don’t care what ’er ’usband is, a 
girl that’s married ain’t no business with other men. She don’t come 
back in my ’ouse, neither, mother or no.” 

Mrs. Reed, having recovered breath enough, fell on her husband 
with a torrent of reproaches. 

He turned fiercely on his wife. “You shut up. It’s your tongue 
as much as anything’s drove ’er to it an’ left them two kids on our 
’ands. I won’t keep ’em. Got too many mouths to feed as it is. Let 
em go to the work’us.” 

Dorothy beckoned Harriet to come outside. The girl was willing 
enough to tell the little she knew. It was Will Stevens Amy went out 
with. He’d paid attention to her before she was married, but had been 
thrown over in favor of Harry Jordan’s better prospects. Since Amy 
had been home again he’d been around, more or less. He’d got on a bit, 
something to do with racing, and he was free with his money, Harriet 
said, and Amy loved to go to the theatre. 

“Where does he live?” 

Harriet hardly knew,—somewhere West, she thought. 

In the excitement of the moment Dorothy had forgotten the chil- 
dren. The baby’s cry brought their needs back to her mind. 

“Go and tell your father I'll take the children home with me.” 

At the message he came out to Dorothy. “They can stay ’ere,”’ 
he said, ungraciously. ‘I ain’t a-goin’ to turn on ’em, but it’s ’ard on 
aman. Women are the very devil An’ I ain’t fit to talk to you 
to-night, ma’am.” 

“TI don’t blame you, Mr. Reed, and it’ll be better for the children 
to come to me for the present. Sarah ’]l take care of them. I’m going 
to find Amy. Do you know where the man lives?” 

Presently Harriet came out with the children. 

“Tt’s Morby. Street, Totten’am Court Road, and father says I’d 
better come along o’ you, Mrs. Curzon. ’Arry’s too sleepy to walk.” 

They walked on in silence for a minute, then Harriet spoke again: 

“If Amy comes ’ome, can I tell ’er to come to you?” 
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“Yes, Tell her not to be afraid. She may be ashamed.” 
“ Don’t you worry, Mrs. Curzon. I’ll make’er come. I can man- 
age ’er, though she. is six years older.” 


Dorothy told Sarah enough to explain the children’s presence and 
her own necessity for going out again. The old woman busied herself 
putting the little ones to bed, alternately bewailing the unfitness of 
Miss Dolly’s present life and scolding at that Mrs. Jordan until Doro- 
thy stepped into a cab and was driven off. 

It was a dark night; a foretaste of November fog made things 
faintly indistinct ; lights in shops and street lamps shone blurred ; one 
tasted smoke in the air. The cab jogged along over Vauxhall Bridge, 
through the quiet of St. James’s Park to the glitter of Regent Street 
and the noise of Tottenham Court Road. 

Morby Street was not prepossessing. It seemed given over to 
untidy lodging-houses inhabited by odds and ends of society. It took 
some inquiry to find the right house. 

“Yes, Mr. Stevens has a room here,” the landlady admitted ; but 
he wasn’t at home. “ Not likely at this time,” she added, with a 
dubious glance at Dorothy, who stood undecided what to do next. 

‘Could you tell me if he was at home last night ?” 

“‘Sally,”’ called the landlady, “‘ was Stevens in last night ?” 

“T see ’im go out about ten this mornin’,” answered an invisible 
Sally from the basement stairs. 

Dorothy dared not ask if he had been alone. What was next to 
be done? 

The landlady called to a young man who was coming down the 
stairs. 

“?Ere, Mr. Jukes, you’re one of Stevens’s chums. This lady 
wants ’im. Any idea where ’e is?” 

“Got a girl in tow,” grinned the man. “Saw him with her last 
night. He and and another feller and his girl were having supper. 
Been to the theatre, I suppose.” 

The man’s tone changed as he saw Dorothy. “Sorry, ma’am, but 
I don’t know at all where he’s to be found.” ' 

Dorothy thanked the landlady and went down the steps. The 
sporting man opened the cab door. “If there was any message I’d be 
sure to let him have it straight.” 

She looked at him. He had an honest face. “Thank you,” she 
said, ‘It wasn’t Mr. Stevens I wanted, but the lady he was with last 
night. Perhaps you know her?” 

Mr. Jukes whistled. “ Wish I did, ma’am. I tell you what, I do 
know the other girl. She might be able to tell you about her friend. 
If you'll allow me, I’ll see her to-morrow and get the address. Where 
shall I send it?” 

“‘You’re very kind; but it’s important. Will you give me the 
young lady’s address? I’1l drive there now.” 

“It’s a good way off. Not much of a place for a lady, you know. 
Her name’s Mabel Price. I don’t know where she lives; she’s em- 
ployed at a house in Hackney Road, the Columbia Arms.” 
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“Do you mean a public house?” 

He nodded. “It’s a decent place of its kind. If I hadn’t to 
meet a man, I’d ” He hesitated. 

“T’m much obliged, Mr. Jukes. I shall manage very well. I'll 
only trouble you to tell the cabman exactly where it is. Good-night 
and thank you.” 

Mr. Jukes raised his hat and reluctantly obeyed. 

Again the cab jolted the stony length of Tottenham Court Road, 
along the bright, familiar West End streets, through the quiet, de- 
serted City, northward. Bishopsgate and Shoreditch were busy, though 
it was getting near ten o’clock. That must be Shoreditch Church. 
They turned into Hackney Road, and the cab drew up before the 
Columbia Arms, its front flashing with gas-jets and plate-glass. The 
cabman opened the door. 

“Ere you are, ma’am.” 

Dorothy started to get out and hesitated on the step. 

“ Do you suppose there’s a private door ?” she asked, looking timidly 
at the constant stream of shabby people passing in and out the swinging 
doors. At that moment a man who was elbowing -his way along the 
pavement glanced at the waiting cab. The light fell full on Dorothy’s 
face. Hestopped short, in blank amazement, then made a step forward. 

“What are you doing here?” 

The grip of his hand conveyed an assurance that she wasn’t to be 
left to take care of herself again just now. For the first time Dor- 
othy felt utterly glad to see him. The look of welcome she gave him 
dispersed his instinctive irritation at the sight of her here and alone. 

“Ts this your cab? Get in again and tell me what there is to do. 
T’ll do it. You can’t go about here alone.” 

In a few words Dorothy explained the necessity to see Mabel 
Price ; in another minute or two Finlayson brought the young woman. 

“Was Amy Jordan’s people anxious?” she asked, curiously. 
“‘ Well, we ’ad some supper after the theatre, an’ wine, an’ it was so 
late Amy was afraid of ’er father. She went ’ome with me. Will 
Stevens took ’er down to the dog show at the Palace to-day. I told 
’er she’d better go ’ome to ’er mother, but, of course, she was welcome 
to share my room.” 

“It was very kind of you, Miss Price.” Dorothy held out her 
hand to the girl. “Where is your room? I’d like to find her. 
Thank you so much for taking care of her.” 

“That’s nothing to do, miss. Amy’s no good at takin’ care of 
erself, an’ I’m mighty glad there’s somebody lookin’ after ’er. Will 
Stevens is a good-’earted lad, but ’e ain’t too perticler. It’s the second 
floor back, No. 35 Mansfield Place. I’ll ’ave to be off, or the old 
man ’I] be on ’is ear; we’re busy to-night.” 

“Must you go there?” asked Mr. Finlayson. 

“T must.” 

“ All right then,” and he turned to the cabman, then got in him- 
self. “You cannot go to such a place alone, Mrs. Curzon. I can’t 
help it if I’m in your way. Good heavens! How can your 
sister-—— 
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“ My sister doesn’t—would probably be worse horrified than you 
are if she knew; and I’m not offended, indeed.” 

Dorothy smiled. Offended! If he only knew what a comfort it 
was not to be alone. 

“‘ Please don’t tell Minnie. I’ve never had to go on such an errand 
before, and the occasion did warrant braving some little inconvenience. 
It’s a girl I feel responsible for, and there was no time to lose.” 

“ But you must not do such things for any girl.” Like most men, 
the sensation of being submitted to instantly created a demand for 
further power. 

“Not without real need. I think you overestimate the matter. 

‘That girl Mabel Price is perfectly honest and nice, and she lives here. 
It doesn’t hurt her.” 

“‘That’s altogether different. I shall be forced to tell Mrs. Russell 
unless you will let me do any work of this kind for you in future.” 

The cab stopped before a dimly lighted house in a side street. 

“You can’t do this for me. Amy would be more frightened of 
you than of her father.” 

“T shall wait at the door.” 

A woman who answered their ring didn’t know if Miss Price’s 
friend was there. The lady could walk up and see. Maxwell Fin- 
layson followed her up the narrow, dusty stair, chafing at the sur- 
roundings and the fancies of even the dearest of women. He could 
not be angry. The look of welcome in Dorothy’s eyes and the smile 
with which she had said she was not offended had gone to his head 
like wine. It was the best of good luck that had sent him to see a 
medical friend at the Children’s Hospital this night. 

They were on the dark landing now, but light came from the 
crack below the locked door, and Dorothy in her tender voice was 
calling, — 

" ive only me, Amy. I’ve come to take you home to the children. 
Sarah’s got them, safe asleep.” 

There was a pause;- then she spoke again. At last some one 
moved within, the key was turned, and Dorothy went quietly in. 

Amy had thrown herself face down on the bed, and would not 
look at her. When she did it was a distorted mask of the pretty 
pink-and-white face that was lifted in shame. The eyes were dull 
and unnatural, too. The girl was dazed: was it with fear and re- 
morse, or—with drink? She shrank from Dorothy. 

“Go away and leave me. I am a wretched woman,” she cried, 
despairingly. 

“No, Amy. I came to take you home. How can I go back to 
the baby without her mother?” 

* The question brought a storm of tears for answer, and at last a 
whispered, “ Will you forgive me?” 

“You're forgiven, Amy. Only come home.” 

Dorothy found her hat, straightened her disordered dress, and led 
her down the stairs. Mr. Finlayson followed unnoticed, and with a 
look at Dorothy climbed on the box. It was his hand that helped the 
two women out at Dorothy’s door, 
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“‘ May I call to-morrow? Is there anything to be done to-night? 
T’ll see to the cabman.” 

“ But indeed ———” 

‘You have enough to do in-doors. Good-night.” 





A dozen times the next day the memory of Maxwell Finlayson’s 
hand-clasp came as a welcome lightening of less pleasant thoughts. 
Mrs. Jordan was ill with excitement and fatigue, so Dorothy and 
Sarah had the children to manage and household changes to make. 
It was evident they must all stay here, so Dorothy gave up her bed- 
room to Mrs. Jordan and migrated to the front work-room. While 
Amy slept she puzzled over the future, and wrote to Jim Lawrence to 
find out how soon Jordan could fairly expect to have his wife out. 
What was she to say to Mrs. Jordan? 

In effect she said very little. By patient effort she gathered dis- 
connected fragments of what had happened, an unsatisfactory story of 
discontent, flattered vanity, folly, and fright. 

Dorothy hoped that was all; but her faith in Mrs. Jordan’s truth 
was gone. Yet she could not help loving her, silly, even wicked, 
though she might be. Mother and children were all in bed when Sarah 
brought Maxwell Finlayson’s card to Dorothy. 


Maxwell Finlayson stood in Dorothy’s parlor waiting. He looked 
with unusual interest at the details of the small room. What folly for 
people to have elaborate houses. This was delightful and characteristic, 
in spite of its simplicity. 

The door opened; Dorothy herself was here. She seemed weary 
and indifferent. To-night no look of welcome was in her eyes, and the 
surroundings were conventional enough to put both back to their ordi- 
nary relations. 

“You have had a trying day?” Finlayson asked, as they shook 
hands. 

“ Rather.” 

“T ought not to be here, but—it seemed necessary to see you for a 
few minutes.” 

“Yes?” Some curious restraint forced Dorothy’s replies to be brief 
monosyllables. 

‘ “Such journeys as that of last night are not possible for you alone. 
——” He moved uneasily about the room. “Every moment since 
it has seemed more incredible, more impossible to me. You will say 
I have no right to protest. I take it—even with the certainty of your 
anger.” He paused. “ Anything is better than that you should be ex- 
posed to insult, perhaps danger.” 

“You don’t understand. It was by the merest accident. The 
occasion is not likely to occur again.” She went on more lightly, 
smiling: “TI really don’t know why I should promise, like a naughty 
child, never to do it again, except that you were so kind last night. I 
didn’t enjoy the prospect of going into the Columbia Arms—wasn’t 
that the name?” 

He was standing close to her chair. Dorothy looked up with a 
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smile. Now it was over, she could laugh at her fears; but Mr. Fin- 
layson was not to be turned away from his point. 

“There may be another emergency. Either I must tell Mrs. Rus- 
sell, or Will you promise to let me do such things for you? 
Believe me, I have some sympathy with your wish to help others, only 
I can’t forget help may be given at too heavy a cost. The matter can- 
not be left as it is.” 

‘“‘T believe I have some discretion.” 

“For others. Is my help so distasteful that you prefer to give up 
ae work ? I know Mrs. Russell well enough to be sure it would 
end it. 

Dorothy thought it probably would, and she was touched by his 
interest in her work ; yet to take the alternative was to create a confi- 
dence between them that might be embarrassing. She did not even 
know that he desired it; it was offered in so curiously constrained a 
manner, as a matter of conscience rather than inclination. 

“Tt is too much to expect of you, Mr. Finlayson ; and then, emer- 
gencies have a provoking way of coming at the wrong time. To wait 
and send for you would be—oh, doubly impossible. Don’t you see it 
isn’t practicable?” 

“No.” 

It was provoking. Dorothy reddened with annoyance. “Go, then, 
and tell Minnie I’m outraging the proprieties and generally miscon- 
ducting myself. She’ll bring all possible pressure to bear to help you. 
It seems a poor triumph, though, for a man, especially when he has to 
rely on an ally so unscrupulous as Minnie to get his way.” 

“Tam sorry. As usual, I am in the wrong. You will not believe 
I wish to help.” 

“Would any one, when you threaten to put an end to the whole 
thing? Can’t you leave me alone?” She sprang up irritably, facing 
him, color in her cheeks and light in her eyes. 

Finlayson felt a savage desire to force her to obey him, to possess 
her, body and soul. Words would not have failed now; but what 
good to speak when he had already made himself hateful to her? He 
clinched his hands and kept his rigid position by a strong effort. 

“Can’t you leave me alone?” repeated Dorothy, with rising impa- 
tience. 

“No, I can’t,” he said in a low tone, his eyes down. “ There is a 
way out of the dilemma,” he went on, speaking with painful distinct- 
ness, his eyes still turned away. ‘ You should do everything for your 
poor if you would give me the righ @ 

His meaning flashed alarmingly on Dorothy’s mind. She must not 
let him finish. 

“Stop, Mr. Finlayson. There is no occasion to take the matter so 
seriously. I am wrong, too. From your point of view it is your duty 
to tell Minnie. I won’t tempt you to deny your convictions.” 

He lifted his eyes now. The reproach in them made hers fall. 

“No, I shall not interfere, nor will I ask—anything, except the 
privilege of helping you whenever you will have my help.” He took 
acard out. “A telegram will find me quickly, as a rule. Let me work 
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with you sometimes, since I may hope for nothing nearer. You are 
too kind to give useless pain. Won’t you promise not to repeat yester- 
day’s experiment without some escort ?” 

They had passed the thin ice, apparently. Dorothy recovered her 
hold on herself and him. 

“You did not let me have a chance to tell you that I had made up 
my mind to take Sarah with me next time, if there should be a next 
time.” 

‘‘ And when you need some one else I shall be ready. There may 
be business to do or money wanted.” 





XI. 


The lively talk in Mrs. Russell’s bright drawing-room was hardly 
stilled for the music that was the nominal reason of the gathering. 
Possibly her musicales were popular because the music was not taken 
too seriously. 

Dorothy was among the crowd; but her animation was a little 
forced, it seemed. Maxwell Finlayson noticed that a settled look of 
anxiety displaced her smile whenever she was relieved from the neces- 
sity of speech. He had scarcely seen her since the evening of his call 
at St. Oswald’s Road. 

His visits to Mrs. Russell had not coincided with hers, though they 
had been frequent and sufficiently carefully planned to deserve some- 
thing better than the barren, unrecognized honor of affording his hostess 
secret amusement. 

For the moment Dorothy was alone, the group about her had broken 
up. She leaned back as if glad to be left to her thoughts. Maxwell 
Finlayson moved towards the sofa where she sat, a little out of the 
throng. Dorothy started at the sound of his voice. 

af did not know you were here.” 

“You have been too busy talking to less uninteresting people. 
From a conversational point of view I am an unfruitful vine, so I 
waited until you had an idle moment. Perhaps you would prefer to 
be alone?” 

“T did not say so.” 

“No. But you look tired, anxious,—may I say it?—out of touch 
with your surroundings.” 

“Perhaps I am,—yes, I am.” She sat up and spoke decidedly. 
“T only came to please Minnie. This sort of thing is a dreadful sham 
when one’s real thoughts are troubled. I dare say a good many others 
are as solemn under their smiles as I, only they hide it better.” 

“Ts there anything you could trust to me?—not as a friend, only 
out of charity to a sinner eager for a chance to put down one or two 
good works against the long list of his evil deeds.” 

His deep voice had a softened earnestness. ‘“ No, he’s not quarrel- 
some nor dangerous to-night,” she said to herself, bending over her fan. 
She did want help, advice. Minnie? Thesnap of Dorothy’s fan wasa 
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very decided negative. Jack? ‘Too busy, and he meant Minnie too. 
Here was one who had the will and power both. It was awkward he 
was a man, and yet it was a man’s help she must have. 

At the other end of the room a famous soprano was singing, and 
the few who resisted her spell were too much occupied with their own 
affairs to interrupt. Finlayson had to the full that inbred distrust of 
beauty that mars and falsifies the Puritan theory of life, but Dorothy 
Curzon was stronger than inherited ethics or training. He uncon- 
sciously gave himself up to the joy of watching her bent head with its 
loose waves of hair, the subtle curves of her throat and ears, the out- 
line of her bare arm, and was content to wait in silence. 

At last she looked up and met his steady eyes, eyes to be trusted, 
even if one quarrelled with their owner. 

“Well?” he asked, with asmile. “I’m waiting for instructions.” 

“‘ And if I take you at your word ?” 

“T’ll do my best. Is it advice or action, law or common sense, you 
need ?” 

“Tt’s a little difficult to explain,—oh, I can’t.” She broke off 
with a little shiver. In response to an encore the singer had begun 
with masterly simplicity Schubert’s ‘‘Haiden Rosen.” Its innocent 
happiness was too strong a contrast to the story that occupied Doro- 
thy’s thoughts. “Not here and now; I'll write.” To write it would 
be horrid too. 

“Let me come to you. Letters are uncertain things. Will some 
time to-morrow do?—late in the afternoon or evening ?” 

‘“‘ The afternoon, then.” 

“‘ What are you two discussing so solemnly ?” asked Minnie, as she 
rustled up to them. “ Dorothy Curzon, I will not allow your dreadful 
cripples and failures to cast a gloom on my guests.” 


“Five o’clock tea isn’t a local institution,” said Dorothy, “but I 
still cling to some rags of social habits. It’s illogical, I suppose.” She 
was bending over the small tea-table, which certainly looked like a waif 
adrift in an uncongenial land. © 

Maxwell Finlayson leaned back in the most substantial of the wicker 
arm-chairs. 

“ Doesn’t the ever womanly claim the privilege of being illogical 
out of society as well as in it?” 

“Why, yes. They’re as delightfully intuitive and capricious here 
as anywhere else.” 

The winter twilight had fallen, but the room was lighted by the 
blazing fire, welcome enough this raw afternoon. The leaping flames 
threw Dorothy’s figure into strong relief against the shadows, revealed 
and then withdrew her face, now distinct, now half veiled. 

Finlayson was tempted to forget his errand in the happiness of being 
with her. 

“You mustn’t charm me into forgetting this is a business meeting. 
The milieu is novel for a consultation ; it would be too easy to forget.” 

“*T almost want to forget it.” The words came by an impulse in- 
stantly regretted as she saw the look that leaped to his eyes and perceived 
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how he had misread her thought. ‘I mean,” she went on, “it isa 
miserable story, too modern. I don’t see how it can end happily.” 

“Tell me what is to be done. All my forces, legal ond personal, 
are at your disposal.” 

“ But I don’t know what ought to be done.” 

“Then let me have the facts, to begin with.” 

“T ought not to trouble you with it, but—there was no one else.” 
The reckless folly of her phrase suddenly flashed before Dorothy’s 
mind. It was either too flattering or the reverse, whichever way he 
took it, so she added, hurriedly, after a scarcely perceptible pause, “ no 
one else whose judgment would be more reliable than yours. You are 
calm and judicial.” 

Mr. Finlayson was not at all calm at the moment; but he let that 

in the interest of realizing that Dorothy’s way of telling a story 
had all the usual wonderful, delightful, truly feminine peculiarities. 

Dorothy altered the angle of the screen she held between her face 
and the fire and began, — 

“Tt’s about a girl and a man.” 

“Most stories are.” 

“She’s not ordinary. I don’t mean as to looks, though she isa 
handsome girl, but character—a medley of intense feelings, obstinate 
pride, and wild temper—the sort of girl who would match desperate 
circumstances with desperate deeds, yet full of small vanities. Can you 
realize such a person ?” 

He nodded. 

“The man is not original, only hopelessly vulgar. I neither like 
nor trust him. She loves him with dreadful violence. Their meetings 
have had the zest of the forbidden, for the father is a stern man, with 
an unbridled temper and a rooted dislike for this young man. Father 
and daughter chafe each other in all relations, and in this matter most 
of all.” Dorothy stopped. 


“ And then?” 
“Yesterday, just as I was going to Minnie’s, the girl rushed in to 


me, frantic, mad with passion and fear. At first it was not easy to 
make out, There have been quarrels, it seems. She found out he was 
flirting with some other girl. There was a scene that ended in his 
refusing to marry her; in fact, he discards her for a newer fancy. But 
I cannot be sure how much the fragmentary story is colored by jeal- 
ousy.” 

xi Still, whatever the facts, it ended in a separation.” 

“Yes, and unless the situation is changed I fear there will be some 
dreadful end to it all,—to her, or to the man, or to the other girl. She 
loves and hates him at the same time, and can’t let him go.” 

“She may have to. There is no way of forcing a man to keep such 
a promise, except the legal remedy. Can’t you appeal to her pride? 
Friction with the father would be lessened if she gave the man up. 
From your account he’s not worth crying over.” 

“ Tt isn’t what she will—she can’t give him up.” Dorothy dropped 
a screen, Tose, and walked to the window. “ That’s the terrible side 
of it. 
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“ But if she must?” 
“ That was what I told her—before I knew. Her father will be 


furious if she marries him, and if there is no marriage he will never 
forgive”—Dorothy’s voice fell to a whisper—“the disgrace. Do you 
wonder I felt out of place, solemn, last night?” she asked, with a forced 
laugh. “You see, I really like the girl, and it was a—a disagreeable 
shock.” 

“T’m afraid it’s only too common a story.” 

“Does that make it any better?” Dorothy’s foot beat the carpet 
impatiently. “Tell me what ought to be done. I can’t leave her to 
such a fate,” she cried, unsteadily. 

Finlayson rose and went towards her. “I’m ashamed to be so dense. 
Of course, she shall be saved, some way or other. But the way has to 
be considered, and I can’t discuss it half as well while you’re standing 
out of my sight. The first thing is to try and induce the man to marry 
her. I’ll make that my business.” 

Dorothy could smile now. “ He would agree to anything if he only 
heard you speak in that tone.” 

“IT shall try gentle means first, and then Well, I think I 
shall be able to bring him to reason. Give me your impression of him 
in detail. It’s desirable to be acquainted with the enemy’s peculiari- 
ties.’ 
He listened carefully and noted such facts as Dorothy could give. 


Then, as they parted,— 
“This is Friday. I?ll see the man to-morrow. Can you spare time 


on Sunday to hear my report ?” 
“ Minnie expects me to dinner, but I needn’t leave here until five. 


Any time before that. It’s awfully good of you to take so much’ 


trouble.” 
“To be trusted is a tremendous bribe. Don’t you know that I never 


mind trouble for people who think my advice worth having, even if it 
is only because there is no one else?” 








XII. 


Maxwell Finlayson stood outside Dorothy’s little house, keenly 
conscious why he had chosen this hour of Sunday afternoon. She 
would be going later to Mrs. Russell’s; the overgrown distances of 
London ceased for the time to be a grievance, ul shone in the new 
light of an a 

It was Dorothy herself who opened the door. She held a fat baby 
in her arms, a baby who stared at the big man with round-eyed surprise, 
then buried its face and clutched at her hair in a spasm of shyness. 
From the parlor door a very small boy looked doubtfully at the stranger. 
Dorothy laughed. The dismay on Mr. Finlayson’s face was evident 
and sincere. 

“ Are you afraid to come in? I think I know my duty as nurse 
sufficiently to keep these two from any very alarming developments. 
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Please laugh,” she added ; “ baby objects to anything so solemn as your 
expression.” 

“T didn’t know,” he stammered, conjuring up a forced smile, too 
artificial to impose on any self-respecting baby. 

“Seriously, I’m sorry,” Dorothy went on, as she led the way into 
the parlor; “but it was necessary for Amy to go out this afternoon, 
and Sarah, too, is out.” As she spoke she pushed a big chair forward 
for him and sat down herself by the fire. 

“Now, Harry, my man, come and speak to Mr. Finlayson, and then 
T’ll give you a book to look at.” 

Harry, who still clung bashfully to the door-post, came towards 
them and was soon seated quietly on the floor. The baby released 
Dorothy’s hair from her small fingers and took a less trying attitude. 
Apparently she decided that, though awe-inspiring, the visitor was not 
dangerous. He looked with a sort of envious fear at the freedom with 
which the child tyrannized over her nurse, nestled up to her, and was 
petted, in calm ignorance of the extent of her privileges. 

“ You still look surprised ?” 

“T never expected to see any children here. Whose are they ?” 

“Yes, I suppose it is rather startling. Do you remember the night 
you were so shocked to find me in the Hackney Road alone? It was 
their mother we brought home.” 

Dorothy wondered what there was in her speech to bring that look 
to his eyes. The pronoun meant nothing to her. 

“ That girl ?” 

She nodded. ‘Ce petit a des oreilles fines,” she added, with a 
glance at Harry. “TI feel responsible until she can go out to her hus- 
band. It seemed safer and more simple to have them with me. The 
grandmother’s house is disastrously unsuitable, and—I am fond of the 
little ones.” 

Finlayson hardly heard the explanations. He felt in a waking 
dream. He looked at the group opposite—Harry’s curly head leaning 
against her dark skirt, the baby nestling against her shoulder. There 
was a new look in her eyes—tender, maternal. Her cheeks were a 
little flushed, a stray curl of hair loosened. Suppose—suppose—— 
The thought denied, beaten down, would be taken into account. Sup- 
pose she were his, and that his child? A dark flush burned on his 
face; such things were for some men. 

Dorothy looked up, surprised at the silence. 

“It must be too much for you,” he said, with a sudden angry 
jealousy of the love lavished on these unimportant atoms. 

“‘No, indeed. Children teach one so much, and they are some- 
thing to love.” 

“Good heavens!” Mr. Finlayson thought, frowning ; “the farce of 
it, that she should want something to love.” But whatever the need, 
the feeling was clearly real. He stared gloomily over at the picture 
they made, the pale gold of the child’s hair turned to silver against 
the bronze of Dorothy’s bent head. She held the dimpled hand and 
touched it with a butterfly kiss, soothing the little creature’s uneasi- 


ness, 
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A deep rage took hold of the man. But a few feet in actual space 
divided them, and he was so far off. The children, her interests, her 
work, had thrown up another barrier to strengthen the hindrances of 
temper and memory, difficult enough already. Work for a common 
humanity was worthy, but sympathy and admiration stopped dead at 
the line of his own. He could approve other women who gave time 
and strength to such a career, but not her. Was it not a man’s place 
and happiness to stand between the woman he loved and the world, 
his right to shield her from the painful touch of its misery ? 

A hopeless sense of futility seized him; his slow thoughts and 
clumsy tongue were so inadequate even to break down the constraint 
between them, much more to clear away the unspoken opposition he 
knew she instinctively recognized. Worst of all, he was utterly in- 
capable of even faintly breathing the hopes, the fears, the passion, that 
lay at the root of his grudging sympathy. 

Once, once only, had he been freed from the bonds of habit and 
temperament,—once, when it was worse than useless. And the past 
does not return ; the very added depths of this steady, slowly matured 
feeling made it day by day more impossible of expression. 

Dorothy looked up, met the steady gaze bent upon her, and flushed 
with a dim comprehension of his mood. The tender mother-light still 
lingered in her eyes. 

“Ts all this necessary ?” he asked, stiffly. 

“What? I don’t ”” The words, begun in genuine wonder, 
remained unfinished. She did understand in part, and was her rebel- 
lious self again. Her eyes changed, she sat erect, no longer caressing, 
even to the child, and said, in the lighter tone of ordinary speech, 
“‘Tndeed, they are no trouble at all. Don’t credit me with posing as 
the devotee of the nursery.” 

“T am not in the habit of considering poses,” he returned, with 
cold offence. 

“No? Well, this is not a pose; rather,a rare accident. I am 
sorry it happened to-day. It didn’t occur to my illogical mind how 
incongruous children were at a business interview. And your time is 
valuable, I know.” 

He rose abruptly and made a hasty step towards her, both anger 
and pain in his voice. 

‘You choose to twist my meaning.” 

‘“‘ No,”—Dorothy shook her head,—“ it was a mistake of mine; 
but please sit down: Eva’s going to cry, I’m afraid.” 

Finlayson obeyed, more than ever out of sympathy with helpless 
infancy. 

“And your interview with Jim? Did you see him? I am so 
anxious,” 

“T think you may dismiss your anxiety. I found the man; he 
bent to my arguments,” 

Dorothy almost smiled at the grim satisfaction of his tone. It 
needed a bolder type than Jim’s to refuse to bend before his will. 
Dorothy liked to believe she could meet his force and defy it, but as 
exhibited to others it was comforting as well as useful, 
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“There will be no more trouble?” 

“T think not. Marriage seems the best way out of the snarl. He 
was a little difficult at first, but—well, to-morrow I will bring him to 
see you—and the girl. The notice is already given for the license. I 
did not wait for your permission. Have I exceeded my powers?” 
His voice softened with the personal question. 

“You have been only too good. How shall I thank you?” 

He leaned forward with awkward eagerness, but Dorothy went on 
hurriedly, “It is such a relief. I could not have had your power over 
the man.” 

“No, I think not.” Finlayson’s lips took their work-day aspect 
of steely determination as he recalled a few plain words Dorothy 
certainly could not have spoken, and a more material argument that . 
would never have commended itself to her. 

“Tell me what there is for me to do.” 

‘“‘ At seven to-morrow he will be here. You can manage to have 
the girl prepared to meet him.” 

“ Had I not better see him alone first ?” 

“TI suppose—yes.” The assent was given grudgingly. “I can 
efface myself. A mere hint of’—he got up and moved restlessly to 
the window—“ of the manner I have seen you disarm other men with 
will dissipate any doubts he may have left. The man’s a cur, but he 
—he admires you.” 

It was hardly to be borne, this absurd life of hers that made such 
a thing possible. She, to stoop to men such as the object of their 
talk! His hand clinched with impotent anger. There was silence 


in. 

Lulled by the twilight warmth, little Harry had fallen asleep over 
his book, and the baby’s eyelids were drooping too. What did she 
care? he asked himself, angrily. She was coquette enough to enjoy 
her power to play on any man’s heart. The bitter thought colored his 
tone so that she looked up at his next words. 

“As for that—and the rest—you don’t need any help. It is just 
to keep them from quarrelling for three weeks. Then they must 
manage their own lives. God help them both !” 

The sudden ring of deep feeling with which the last words were 
weighted startled Dorothy. She put the sleeping baby softly down on 
-the sofa and went to him. 

“You don’t think I am wrong to try and bring about a mar- 
riage ?” 

“No, no. It is the least evil; but to think of a woman bound to 
an animal like that jars. Think of the inevitable wretchedness of the 
tie. 

“Do you suppose I don’t realize it, and more, too? You don’t 
know their drudging life as I do. It would be unbearable, intoler- 
able, only ”” Dorothy had been speaking earnestly. Her voice 





changed. ‘You don’t do them justice. She loves him.” For the 
moment she had forgotten her companion again; and he—he had for- 
gotten those others whose fate they were ostensibly discussing. 

The cold afternoon light was fading. A man came down the 
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street, and one after another the gas-lamps made points of yellow 
brightness on the gray gloom. Mechanically Dorothy watched them 
shine out, her mind full of Arabella, the girl’s wild passions, her 
limitations, her future. Dark as it was, she had something Dorothy 
had not, a love strong enough to sacrifice herself to. With all its 
fulness, her own life seemed empty, trivial, robbed of that. 

Her thrilling voice, her whole attitude, for the moment became 
transparent, intelligible, to the man beside her, A sudden, dizzy 
sense of possibility possessed him, each strong heart-throb brought 
with its hammer force an iron sense of physical oppression that must 
be conquered before the words that burned on his tongue could be 
uttered. 

“Mrs. Curzon,” he said at last, thickly. 

All Dorothy’s defences sprang up alert, alive. No other words 
could have dispelled her receptive mood more thoroughly. Her hus- 
band’s name brought Finlayson back into the old hostile relation, put 
him in the wrong, irretrievably. She scarcely moved, but the whole 
meaning of her body stiffened and altered. In this rarely sensitive 
moment he divined the change, was chilled, and hesitated. 

The baby stirred in her sleep, and Dorothy went to it. Just then 
a woman turned in at the gate. 

“There is Sarah.” 

“And you? What will Mrs. Russell say to me for keeping you 
at home?” 

“Qh, she didn’t expect me early. I have time yet. I think I 
understand all that is necessary for to-morrow and afterwards, and, 
indeed, I thank you. No one else could have helped me so.” 

Her clear and friendly eyes looked up at him without a trace of 
encouraging embarrassment now. Her cool hand lay in his, that was 
hot and dry. 

“ Perhaps——” He hesitated. “Iam going westward. If you 
would not rather be alone.” 

“No. I won’t take advantage of your ignorance of the time it 
takes to dress. It’s an unfair strain on any man’s patience.” 

Finlayson felt himself dismissed and snubbed. “As you please,” 
- = with forced coldness. He dropped her hand and turned towards 
the door. 

Dorothy was angry with herself and circumstances. He forced her 
hand by taking mere friendliness for more than it was worth. She 
started as he came back. This time there was no undesired warmth 
in his curt words. 

“You understand, I will be responsible for all legal and business 
matters connected with the wedding. Make a list of any details 
within your knowledge; they shall be attended to. If it is not in- 
convenient, you will allow me to remain in the house while that fellow 
is here?” 

“ Certainly, if you wish ; but I am not at, all nervous.” 


It was a trying time for Dorothy until Arabella was safely married. 
She loathed the necessity that bound the girl to Jim. The man, not 
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worse than his kind, was an incarnate offence to her moral sense as well 
as to her taste. The degradation neither he nor Arabella felt for them- 
selves hurt her as if it had been her own. 

Arabella herself was by turns hysterically ashamed or boldly tri- 
umphant, always stormy ; at times ready to rail, even at Jim, though 
her all hung on his good temper. 

Mr. Finlayson took all other trouble from Dorothy’s shoulders ; 
indeed, he found a quiet satisfaction in the fact that for the time he was 
necessary to her. Dorothy hardly realized how much she accepted his 
help. She wished she could ask his advice about Amy Jordan; but 
the mere mention of Lawrence’s name invariably brought with it friction. 


The day before the wedding came. Dorothy had been hard at 
work helping Arabella get her new home ready, and returned, tired, to 
find Lawrence himself waiting for her. 

“Only landed yesterday,” he said. “Just ran over. Had some 
business to attend to.” His eager manner, something indefinable, yet 
distinct, brought back to Dorothy’s mind the old warning scorned as 
gossip’s folly. 

The impression deepened as he prolonged the interview to its fur- 
thest limits. When he was gone Dorothy sat down to unravel this 
new tangle. Why should he take it for granted that personal liking had 
determined her sending Harry Jordan to him? How skilfully Jor- 
dan’s needs had been used to create a regular correspondence! Law- 
rence wrote characteristically and well, and Dorothy had answered his 
letters with unsuspecting freedom. The hateful mercantile quality of 
it all! Apparently a man could do nothing, not even charity, except 
for a consideration. 

Dorothy hardly pretended to herself that it was for anything but 
her sake that Mr. Finlayson helped her, though she insisted stoutly that 
friendship was all the return he could expect. But if there were two 
of them! Neither would be content with a friendship shared, and 
shared so. Why hadn’t she realized the innate selfishness of men? 
Life had warned her enough before. The angry wish that the male 
element could somehow be eliminated died as it was formed. 

She had used them both. How could she have done without either 
and carried out her plans for Arabella or saved Jordan? She grew hot 
with irritation, pacing the floor restlessly. What a fool she was, after 
all! Selfish? Of course. Could she deny the charge for herself 
either? How much better were her own motives? The selfish craving 
for love and happiness it was that had driven her to fill the emptiness 
of life with some human interest. 





XIII. 


Arabella’s wedding obstinately refused to be made a joyful occasion. 
The ecclesiastical splendors of St. Chad’s looked cheap in the culd light 
of a gray London day. Restrained by the presence of Dorothy and 
Mr. Finlayson, the bride, Amy, and Jim could not enjoy it as a holi- 
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day after the manner of their class. The point of view was too differ- 
ent. Indeed, Dorothy, rebellious against the position she had allowed 
herself to be drawn into, was difficult enough, and Finlayson, always 
susceptible to her mood, froze to his most forbidding severity. 

The still hostile father, won over by Dorothy to tacit consent, com- 
pleted the circuit of constraint that hung over the affair. When it was 
over Dorothy threw herself on her bed, glad to be alone. There was 
a dinner at Minnie’s to-night. She must shake off her depression and 
fatigue and put on the appearance of gayety with the evening dress 
Sarah had already laid out for her. 


“Ts that you, Dolly?” Minnie’s voice called from above as the 
maid let Dorothy in. “Come up. I’m dressing. You're in good 
time for once,” she added, as her sister entered. ‘ Well, and how are 
the halt and the maimed? They ought to be benefited, judging by 
the effect on yourself.” 

“T’ve had rather a hard day.” 

“Apparently. Yes, Flower, you can go.” The maid disappeared. 
“Jim Lawrence’s in England. THe’ll be here to-night. Jack met 
him. I had to ask Rosamund Kelly to make up. You don’t seem 
much surprised.” Mrs. Russell turned suspiciously. 

Dorothy realized that she ought to be, and reddened before her 
“No” was half spoken. “I might have been, only he called yester- 
day.” 

“Qh, he called yesterday. And pray, how did he manage to find 
you within a few hours of landing?” 

“It was simple enough. I had occasion to write to him on a matter 
of business.” 

“Tsee. He told Jack he’d come over on business.” Mrs. Russell 
smiled with meaning as she put the final touches to her toilet. 

“T have nothing to do with his business,” interrupted Dorothy, 
decidedly. 

“Of course not, my child. Perhaps he thinks he has with yours, 
though. Oh, Dolly, you’re a saint, but you can give points to sinners 
sometimes.” 

“Minnie!” 

“ It’s all right, my dear. Come down; the Cuthberts will be here 
: a moment. I want you to see a water-color I bought the other 

ay. 

"ive. Curzon looked at the picture, but her thoughts were uncom- 
fortable. Minnie’s teasing hurt because it had an alloy of truth, or 
what appeared truth to others. 

Her sister saw her vexation. ‘Never mind, little woman. It’s 
only my fun. It’s natural enough he should like you; a great deal 
more natural and right for you to be loved and love again than to 
waste yourself on St. Oswald’s Road. Only—it’s safer to keep to one 
at atime. It seems to me Maxwell Finlayson’s been busy about your 
affairs, too, and they never liked one another.” 

The arrival of guests checked Dorothy’s protest. At dinner she 
found herself next Mr. Lawrence, nearly opposite Maxwell Finlay- 
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son’s disapproving eyes, a surveillance that invariably roused her to 
opposition. 

“Well, old fellow, how does it all look aftee———_ How long is it? 
Four years? Changed, isn’t it?” asked Jack. 

“Changed? London doesn’t change. Why, there are shops in 
Cheapside that haven’t even dressed their windows since I went 
away. 

i Oh, come! Trade’s bad, but not quite sunk to that depth of 
stagnation. We've put up a few buildings, too.” 

“‘ New buildings! Why, any one-horse country town’ll go you one 
better on stores and office buildings every time. Anyway, it’s the 
people that occupy ’em that count, isn’t it, Mrs. Curzon? Change isn’t 
in the atmosphere.” 

“A case of inborn national conservatism ?” asked Dorothy. 

“That’s it. And you’re all sad and serious. ‘ Life is real, life is 
earnest,’ and all that.” 

“T thought that was American,” protested Mrs. Cuthbert. 

“An American said it. It’s the living it I meant.” 

“Tt strikes me, Jim, life is quite real enough over there with you, 
now and then,”’ put in Jack. 

“Well, slightly. But our folks don’t go about as glum as if they’d 
lost their next friend. They make out to keep their end up, and look 
chipper when things are down to rock bottom.” 

“It’s the first time I ever heard Englishmen accused of showing 
their feelings too much.” 

“Showing! Hiding them, I call it. I guess everybody in town 
didn’t bury his grandmother last week. Here I come along, feeling 
‘good, spoiling for a nice time, ready to forgive my enemies and slap 
my friends on the back, and I have to stop off and say to myself, 
‘Hello, old man, it isn’t good form to enjoy yourself in this vale of 
tears. Just quit fooling and look solemn.’ ” 

“You haven’t managed it yet.” 

“Qh, I shall. It’s the climate, or the smoke, or something. Even 
you, Mrs. Curzon. In New England you’d be charming to the most 
deadly bores. Back here you don’t even pretend it matters whether 
school keeps or not.” 

“T’m always glad to see my friends,” 

_“That’s all right, if one’s sure of the position. It would be 
consoling to a bashful man if you’d condescend to pretend a little 
leasure.” 

The luckless Rosamund Kelly, placed between Mr. Cuthbert, in- 
tent on his dinner, and Finlayson, equally intent on every word that 

between Dorothy and Lawrence, found general conversation 
the only resource open to her. Anything rather than utter silence. 

“T thought New and Old England were very much alike, Mr. 
Lawrence—the people, I mean.” 

“Sure! Come over and see, Miss Kelly.” 

“The climate is, only more so,” interrupted Jack. 

“ And there are strong race resemblances also,” added Finlayson. 

“ Ah, but with a difference. The race formula figures out different 
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under our conditions. We're more cheerful and more independent 
than you. A man has a better chance.” 

“You think so?” 

“T’m sure. Why, look at that weak-kneed wreck——” He 
turned to Dorothy, but stopped suddenly, arrested by her warning 

lance. : 
“Well? Goon. Which weak-kneed wreck ?” 

‘“‘Only a case I mentioned to Mrs. Curzon yesterday.” 

Dorothy blushed with annoyance. Why hadn’t she told Minnie 
Jordan’s story? She could hear Lawrence giving a non-committal 
sketch of the man’s transition into an American citizen. Looking up, 
she caught Maxwell Finlayson’s eyes bent on her with offence and 
disapproval. Of course, he must misunderstand, too; and Dorothy 
illogically wanted to be understood and liked, so long as nothing was 
asked of her in return. 

Mr. Finlayson frowned at his plate. So that fellow had been to 
see her already ; yesterday, too, when he had been asked to excuse her 
on the ground of excessive fatigue. The random answers he gave to 
the lady by his side left him free to hear too much, Offensive as he 
thought the man’s manner, it appeared to please her. 

‘“When are we going to have you back again with us? You're 
not going to desert Fitchburg forever, I hope?” Lawrence asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Dorothy. 

“ Mrs. Curzon’s too valuable to be spared,” broke in Finlayson’s 
deep bass. “Why should you hope for a monopoly of all good 
things ?” 

“T don’t, only of this particular good thing.” Lawrence bowed. 
to Dorothy, smiling. 

Finlayson’s mouth set angrily. He had only given Jim Lawrence 
a first-rate chance to make a pretty speech that covered a deeper mean- 
ing. 

“You evidently are not aware that Mrs. Curzon is devoting her- 
self to the other half. Of course, where all are happy and hopeful 
she can be better spared than here.” 

“‘ My dear fellow, I never said misery didn’t exist over there, only 
that we didn’t all look crushed under the load. Why, anywhere, any 
day, one can see misery enough to make one bear any amount of dis- 
comfort patiently.” 

“ Quite so; but it goes deeper here. Some people can’t bear their 
comforts, and give them up to other people’s sorrows.” 

A lull of talk and the last words to Minnie’s ears. “ You 
don’t mean to say Dorothy’s dragged other people’s sorrows to the 
front again? It’s like Mr. Dick and King Charles’s head. She can’t 
keep them out. Mr. Lawrence, be warned in time ; slumming is catch- 
ing. Others have significant symptoms already.” And Mrs. Russell 
sent a mischievous glance at her sister. 

The chance shot told. Dorothy’s faint roses deepened and Mr. 
Finlayson answered dryly, — 

“We might all be better for inoculation with a little of Mrs, Cur- 
zon’s sympathy and kindness.” 
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“ Especially that frivolous and self-indulgent sister of hers: isn’t 
that so, Mr. Finlayson?’ With the last word Mrs. Russell rose, and 
Lawrence jumped up to hold the door open for the ladies, 


For the next few weeks Amy Jordan’s future favored Jim Law- 
rence. Dorothy could not refuse his proposal to see them safely 
through the journey, little as she wanted to increase her obligation to 
him ; nor for their sake could she oppose his intention to look after 
them in Fitchburg. His interest was too necessary to be repelled for 
any but practical reasons. 

Her reservations of manner, her caprices, were ineffectual against 
his sanguine self-confidence. He, at least, could keep his temper; 
difficulty rather added to the charm of pursuit. To conquer a woman 
against tee will made the enterprise more piquant. 


With Arabella’s marriage Maxwell Finlayson lost his excuse for 
seeing Dorothy in St. Oswald’s Road. True, he met her, for the 
circle of which Mrs. Russell was the centre was gay just now, and 
Dorothy no longer refused all invitations. But there was Jim Law- 
rence to reckon with. By this time his devotion was patent to the 
least observant, and to all appearance Dorothy did not discourage him. 
His pertinacity and good humor disarmed coldness. 

Finlayson raged silently at Lawrence’s attentions, and Dorothy’s 
capricious acceptance of them improved neither his temper nor his 
manner. He grudged every word or look she gave to others, and was 
silent and constrained with her. The little gleams of confidence that 
had brought him bright promise of happiness faded out. He angrily 
called her a flirt. 

Perhaps Dorothy met pride with pride. If he chose coldness and 
reserve, she would give her smiles to those who appreciated them. 
Just now that meant Jim Lawrence. 

Finlayson was wretched in her presence or away from her ; but, 
stubborn as his pride was, it gave way at last before the pressure of 
desire to see her once more at least without Lawrence’s pervading 
personality to insure friction. 

It was evening. He pushed away the papers before him: work 
was a farce when his mind refused to leave the one absorbing subject. 
A small matter of business gave colorable excuse for a visit, late as it 
was. No; he would make no excuses, even to himself. He would 
put it to the touch now. Surely he had as good a right to her love as 
Jim Lawrence. Any certainty, her hatred even, would be less killing 
than this condition of suspense. 

He approached the door with determined steps. It was cold and 
gusty ; the house was dark below; up-stairs the room he knew to be 
hers was dimly lighted. She was at home. 

Old Sarah took his name up and returned with the message that 
Mrs. Curzon begged to be excused. She was very much engaged. 

Finlayson’s iron determination to speak shrank into folly at this. 
Speak—to a woman who would not see him ! 

He walked moodily away, but at the end of the street paused. 
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Her lighted window drew him back. Up and down he paced until 
the policeman on the beat had doubts of his honesty, but later decided 
it to be another of the whims of people who might be comfortable and 
chose discomfort. 

By and by lights shone out from other upper windows. St. 
Oswald’s Road was preparing for bed, but still Finlayson kept his 
aimless watch on her window. 

Now the rattle of cab-wheels broke the growing quiet of the night 
and stopped at her door. A spasm of jealous rage shook Finlayson as 
he saw who sprang out—Jim Lawrence. 

The door opened. He was instantly admitted. Finlayson waited, 
but the door remained closed. Nor did a new brightness in the lower 
windows betoken that Dorothy was receiving him in the parlor. With 
each passing moment anger rose higher. Now he walked no more to 
the end of the street and back. He hardly felt the cold. All his 
senses were alert, centred on the moment when Lawrence’s figure would 
reappear. He had sunk to the level of a common spy, he told himself, 
still keeping his eager watch with redoubled vigilance. 

Once a man’s figure showed against the blind at that lighted win- 
dow, another time the shadow of a head—Dorothy’s head. The man 
outside nursed his agony. His love! And she was there with Law- 
rence, alone! 

In his misery he caught at and recalled all Lawrence’s sins, real or 
supposed, every doubt hungry jealousy could invent, all the scraps of 
envious gossip Dorothy’s charm had ever suggested, and fed his despair 
on their bitterness. 

He hated her, and loathed himself for the despicable thought that 

him. 

The church clocks had long struck midnight, but neither mental 
nor physical suffering was potent enough to drive him from the spot 
while Lawrence was there with the woman he had meant to ask to be 
his wife hours ago. He walked up and down mechanically. 

At last the strain was over ; he heard the door unlocked, and drew 
back into the shadow as Lawrence strode hastily out. 

Finlayson made an instinctive movement forward. For a second 
the two men faced each other. 

“‘ What in thunder’s he doing here?” muttered Lawrence, his dis- 
turbed mood ready to spend itself on anything within reach. 

Finlayson kept silence, he was beyond speech. He knew why the 
other man was there, or believed he did. 





XIV. 


“‘ There’s a boy outside, Miss Dolly. He’s brought a message for 
you,” said Sarah, doubtfully. “He’s dirty as——” Sarah’s imagi- 
nation failed to supply a fitting parallel, so Dorothy went to the door. 

“T am Mrs. Curzon,” she said to the stunted youth who lounged 


against the door-post. 
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“Kin yer come an’ see a lady as is sick ?” 

“When? Where is it?” 

“Over in ’Oxton. I’ll show yer.” 

Dorothy glanced dubiously at the foggy gloom ; it was late. Sarah 
could not go with her. 

“T ain’t in no bloomin’ ’urry, I ain’t,” remarked the messenger, 
carelessly ; “but wish I may die if she ain’t a-goin’ off sudden.” 

After all, it was but a tiresome, muddy journey ; little enough to 
do for a fellow-creature dying alone, or worse than alone. 

“T’ll come with you. Go and fetch acab. There’s a stand near. 
Turn to the right and take the next street on your left.” 

“Right y’ are, mum.” The boy shuffled off while Dorothy packed 
her bag with a few emergency remedies. 

Charles Street, Hoxton, at its best is sordid, dirty, and this room 
was not of its best. 

The emaciated figure on the wretched bed was the sole thing about 
the place that had ever been other than hopelessly debased. The pros- 
trate woman turned an eager gaze on Dorothy ; she clutched at her with 
bony fingers in a fruitless effort to speak. 

Dorothy turned to the boy, still waiting curiously at the door. 

“Where is the doctor? Her friends?” 

“‘ Ain’t got none’s I knows on. Dr. Lloyd, he’s been round. She 
warn’t so bad then.” 

A heavy step and still heavier breathing were audible, and a fat, 
red-faced woman pushed the boy aside. 

“ Lor’, m’m, she’s that afeared o’ the Parish! She was took suddint 
this arternoon, an’ when she came to a bit she sez ter me ter send for 
you. ‘Not the work’us’, not the work’us’,’ she sez, a-goin’ on like mad ; 
an’ if you’re ’er friend, beggin’ yer pardon, I’ll be glad ter ’ave my 
room. I’m a ’ard-workin’ woman, an’ I ain’t seen the golor of ’er 
money this fortnight.” 

“A doctor is the first necessity. Will your boy fetch one, the nearest 
good one? I'll pay him.” 

The boy darted off; his mother leant against the door, lazily 
watching Dorothy’s efforts to make the woman comfortable. 

The dose of brandy Dorothy gave revived the patient; she made 
another struggle for speech, angrily motioning towards the doorway. 

Dorothy turned. 

“‘ Will you leave her alone with me a moment, please ?” 

The woman tossed her head and went off muttgring. Dorothy 
listened to the receding footsteps, closed the door, and, Mending over the 
bed, said, softly, “She has gone. I will try to understand you.” 

The dry lips opened, but with a sudden spasm of shame the woman 
turned her face to the wall. 

Dorothy laid her hand quietly on the bony shoulder. 

With a quick, weak movement it was seized, held, and drawn up to 
hide the eyes now once more turned towards her. The words came in 


ps. 
“Tt is only for a few hours—have pity—I am—what’s left of 
Florence Driscoll.” 
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In the shock of surprise Dorothy drew her hand away. The sick 
woman lifted her head. 

“Of course, I’m not fit to touch you. But it might be the other 
way, Dorothy Curzon.” 

The tears rolled down Dorothy’s cheeks as she knelt by the bed. 
“No, no. I did not mean Poor Florence! I will take care of 

ou.” 
‘ Again there were steps on the stairs. The doctor entered, curt but 
efficient. ‘“ Won’t last more than forty-eight hours,” he said aside to 
Dorothy. 

“Can she be moved ?” 

“Can’t she stay here?” 

“No, no.” Dorothy’s horror found partial vent in impatient 
denial. 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘ Where’ll she go?” 

“Ts it possible, safe, to take her over to Kennington in an ambu- 
lance ?” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders again. “ Won’t do any particu- 
lar harm. She’s doomed, anyhow.” 

“Will you get me an ambulance? I shall take her to my own 
house.” 

‘“‘ My dear madame,” said the surprised doctor, “of course, if you 
think it desirable,” and, wondering greatly, he gave his help. 

Sarah met this latest development with indignant resignation. She 
looked on, sulkily silent, while Dorothy waited on her patient. A 
moment later she snatched the woman’s foot from her mistress’s grasp. 

“That you sha’n’t. You just set down, Miss Dolly. T’ll make 
short work of her, if nothing but givin’ up your own bed ’Il do.” 

Soon the miserable woman lay calm, half sleeping, half unconscious, 
Dr. Rawson only confirmed his colleague’s verdict. ‘A reckless life, 
faulty constitution, want, and exposure. It’s a combination I’ve seen 
worked out too many times to be mistaken. Inevitable as a physical 
law,” he added, as he blotted his prescription ; “ but I suppose you and 
T’ll both do our best to make her live out the last dregs of her miser- 
able existence.” 

Dorothy took the slip of paper mechanically. How was it? How 
could it be that Florence Driscoll’s life should fit such a formula? 
What was the real tragedy covered by the mute and death-like mask 
before her? 

All night the heavy sleep continued,—sleep or unconsciousness. 
There were no symptoms to fight, nothing to turn Dorothy’s thoughts 
from the motionless mystery of that face sunk deep in the pillows. 
Hour by hour it seemed less touched with life. 

Would she ever know what chance had cast this broken wreckage 
at herdoor? Suddenly the bed, the room made ready for a fight with 
disease and death, faded from her sight ; instead, she was once more in 
a flower-scented church, following the bride down the aisle amid the 
admiration of a crowd. She recalled her girlish envy of Florence’s 
brilliant social success, success that had commanded everything in her 
world, until, first, sinister whispers, then the bare fact of her flight, had 
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come to Dorothy across the Atlantic. The details of the scandal she 
had never heard. 

The cold light of a winter morning was creeping into the room 
when she turned, to find Florence’s eyes upon her, intelligent, en- 
treating. 

“Dorothy,” she said, when food had given strength for speech, 
“ will you do something for me, quickly ?” 

“Yes, dear; anything possible.” 

“Jim Lawrence—I must see him before I die.” Then, seeing 
Dorothy’s surprise, “Oh, I have no right ; but, right or not, you won’t 
refuse?” 

“Of course, I’ll send for him, for any one you want to see.” 

“Soon?” The voice had dropped to a feeble whisper. 

“ Directly any one is up.” The assurance partly stilled her feverish 
restlessness for a time. 

But Mr. Lawrence was away, and not expected at his hotel until 
night. All day the dying woman alternated between periods of impa- 
tient excitement and the fitful sleep of extreme weakness. 

Night came on, and still they waited. The sick woman’s uneasiness 
infected Dorothy the more that she was ignorant of a reason for Flor- 
ence’s anxiety. With each brief revival of strength and’ coherence 
came the monotonous cry, “ Will he never come?” 

Every street noise aroused anew the illusive hope of his coming. 
Dorothy’s own heart beat faster with suspense. The rattle of wheels 
that had so often come and gone delusively ended at last abruptly. 
Dorothy heard the sound of entering feet. 

“Try to be calm, Florence,” she said, soothingly, “and take what 
Sarah is bringing, while I go to speak to him.” 

Lawrence stood by the fire, his hat still in his hand, a puzzled look 
on his face. He did not understand this sudden summons. 

He made a step forward. ‘I came the moment your note reached 
me. Like my luck tobeaway. What isit?—nothing wrong, I hope?” 
he asked, as he grasped her hand and saw her unusual gravity. 

“Wrong! It is dreadfully sad. Some one you used to know is 
here, and dying, I fear.” Dorothy’s voice shook. ‘“She—she wants 
you. We have waited all day.” 

“She? Who?” 

_As he asked the question she saw that he divined its answer. He 
was the man, then. 

‘Florence Driscoll.” The words came under her breath. “ But 
not the Florence you knew. Oh, it is too miserable !” 

Lawrence’s face paled. How much did she know? Enough to 
despise him? ‘“ What has she said ?” he asked, hurriedly. 

“Nothing—I don’t know—except to see you. You'll be tender, 
she’s so weak,” Dorothy pleaded, glancing at his frowning expression. 

He nodded his head and followed her up the narrow stairs to meet 
the eager gaze of Florence’s dark eyes. All else was changed or gone. 
He put out his hand awkwardly. 

The emaciated fingers touched and clung to his. She was cruelly 
aware that beyond common pity he had little feeling left for her. 

Vou. LXII.—61 
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All the strength of his thoughts was held to the problem of how 
this might hurt him with the other woman. While he held Florence’s 
hand and looked into her eyes it was Dorothy whose presence was real 
and living to him. 

Yet once he had loved her. Could one forget so utterly? With 
the acute instinct of her condition Florence understood: the past had 
ceased to exist for him. She let his hand slip from her grasp and 
closed her eyes again. Dorothy saw a tear roll down her cheek. 

“T will give her this,” she said, coming forward with a glass. “She 
is faint with the excitement of seeing you.” Then, as the white lips 
regained a tinge of color, she whispered, “ You will be able to speak to 
him in a moment. I'll leave you alone.” . 

“No, stay. Make him come close.” vi 

As he obeyed she put out her hand again. “Surely you can forgive 
now? Forgive! You should thank me. Be thankful that I deceived 
and saved you.” 

Lawrence stood mute and bit his lip. He had a man’s horror 
of scenes. What was the use of talking of forgiveness? He had not 
forgiven while he cared. Now that he didn’t care the word meant 
nothing. 

“Of course, of course. I’m not such a brute as all that. [’m 
awfully sorry. Anything I can do, you know, I’ll be only too 
happy.” 

A faint smile crept over her face. ‘ There’s nothing to do for me. 
I’m beyond that, Jim. I only wanted to ask you to think the best you 
could of me. Sit down. You never understood, and I want to clear 
up old scores before I go.” 

“ Indeed, I don’t ask any explanations. It’s all over long ago.” 

“‘Very nearly, and it’s only a word or two, after all. You loved 
me then, Jim; I made you—to punish another man. He didn’t feel 
it, and I threw away my life.” 

Dorothy knelt by the bed with eyes lifted in surprise. Florence’s 
voice was clear and strong. Could this be the woman who had lain 
death-like through half the night? 

She sank ek exhausted for a moment, only to start up again with 
a new revival of energy. 

“T hated my husband—I loved Robert Holden—and you wanted 
me. I made you think so. I don’t wonder you couldn’t forgive until 
you had forgotten,” she added, bitterly. 

“ Dear Florence,” he said, gently, “don’t think of it. I was wrong, 
too, Life has been hard, hasn’t it, since we parted ?” 

- % was unbearable with you.” Again weakness stopped her 
8 » 
— looked at Dorothy. She must loathe him. Words only 
seemed to add unpleasantness to the story, and Dorothy’s good opinion 
was the one thing necessary to him now. What ghastly chance had 
brought Florence back into his life now, when her existence was ruin 
to his new hope? He sat, uncertain what next to do or say, till again 
Florence’s voice broke in upon his thoughts. He almost hated her, and 
himself, for his want of common feeling. 
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Dorothy drew back and left them alone, but he could see the lines 
of her dark dress against the lighter background of the wall. 

Florence’s excitement had passed; she spoke quietly ; he had to 
bend low to catch the words. 

“ Jim, you didn’t know. There was a child. I couldn’t If 
you forgive, give it a chance.” 

Lawrence felt his breath catch at this unexpected stroke. ‘“ Where 
is it?” he . 

“Tn the rt Hackney Union.” 

Lawrence groaned. 

“‘Say you will,” she repeated, faintly. 

“Tlldo my best for it.” 

“ Ask Dorothy what to do. She’s good,” and Florence’s eyes were 
closed again. 

The words sang themselves mockingly through his brain as he tried 
to help Dorothy bring her back to consciousness; but the tried string 
had snapped at last. She breathed ; that was all. 

Later, Dorothy and Lawrence stood, silent, together down-stairs. 
Should he stay or go? he thought. Dorothy shivered as the clock 
struck two. 

_ The sound reminded him it was Wednesday now, the day he had 

made up his mind to ask her to be his wife. Well, there was an end 

of that. He might see her to-morrow. Death would exact the con- 
ventional toll of hideous detail. It was his, he supposed, to attend 

= it, though each further step he took must go against him with 
er. 





“You will permit me to make all necessary arrangements in future. 
As to the doctor and the rest, let it be understood the—the bills are to 
be sent to me. Was it a long illness? I don’t know yet how she came 
to be here.” 

“Only since yesterday, and by chance. It is impossible now to hope 
for any change, except the last.” 

“Tt will be before morning, I think. May I come to-morrow? 
There are things I must ask your help in, if I may.” He paused. 
“There is a child, she says.” To himself the words had a strange, 
a sound in the dead silence. Without waiting an answer he left 
the house. 





XV. 


Whether the next three days were worse for Lawrence or his rival 
would be hard to decide. Dorothy had no time to think of herself. 
Florence was dead ; the last duties friendship owed her must be done 
with haste, and almost in secret, so earnest had been the dead woman’s 
dread lest others of her old set should know of her end. Then there 
had been the task of identifying her child. 

Lawrence had told her the story, in the forlorn hope that the whole 
was less against him than a part. To confess sins to her, real or sus- 
pected, might help his cause, but he quickly felt it was past saving. 
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The dispassionate gentleness with which she refused blame or criticism 
was fatal. 

He cursed his own folly, for the child was dead. The best tactics 
now were to get away from London quickly. 


Finlayson’s clerks winked at each other and avoided friction with 
his dumb severity. Apparently his work absorbed him ; really lie was 
living again that night of torment, fighting against the humiliating fact 
that his love was stronger than all the other feelings that distracted 
him, against the certainty that he was ready to forgive Dorothy any- 
thing and beg abjectly for any crumb of favor she might even now 
throw to him, any explanation, however false, of that midnight visit. 
Against reason, his imagination busied itself unceasingly to make Law- 
rence’s presence fit in with ordinary notions of propriety ; but his prosaic 
mind could make nothing but mischief out of the situation, and now 
he heard Lawrence was to sail in two days. - It was more confusingly 
inexplicable than before. 

Warped to evil thought by the passion of his jealousy, marriage 
seemed the only sufficient answer to his hateful suspicions; though 
that must kill the lingering hope that still lived, poisoned with horrible 
doubts. But there was no suggestion of a marriage. He thought he 
could have given his chance of happiness to regain his belief in Doro- 
thy’s innocence. 

Sleepless with these bitter thoughts, he rose and went out into the 
curious mystery of dawn breaking over the great, dingy city. The light 
strengthened, faintly beautiful, even under this pall of smoke. First 
the main thoroughfares and then the smaller streets woke to another 
day of labor and disappointment. It was cold: people hurried by with 
pinched faces, intent on their work; only the chirping sparrows wel- 
comed the foggy sun with cheerful, busy leisure. 

Finlayson hardly noted the growing hum of life and motion that 
surrounded him. The sun was well up now, the street scenes changed. 
In place of workmen and shop-girls, clerks of various types made up 
the bulk of the human tide travelling citywards. Soon he had passed 
_ their ranks and reached a semi-suburban quiet that hung over the plain 
little houses, lighted by the pale and heavy sunlight. 

It was a mild and still day, the distances gray with light fog 
streaked with sulphur-brown smoke tones. Led by his thoughts, 
Finlayson found himself on Kennington Green. He sat down on one 
of the benches. Two or three little street urchins, playing on the 
grass, resented and wondered at the interest bestowed on their sport by 
the heavy-browed man before them; but he was unconscious of their 
antics, his mind occupied with the counts of his accusation against 
Dorothy : that night journey to Queenstown with Lawrence, the let- 
ters she had received from him, the warning glance with which she 
had stopped his indiscreet talk, and a hundred other trifles, real or 
imagined, all leading up to the other night. Perhaps what hurt 
most was the galling knowledge that he had no shadow of a right to 
know the truth or to reproach her. He was simply an unconsidered 
outsider. 
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His seat was at the meeting of two paths. Some one approaching 
started at sight of his face. A beam of sunlight struck full on it, 
throwing the deep lines into unlovely prominence. 

The restlessness of reaction from the sorry tragedy of Florence’s 
death had driven Dorothy out-of-doors. As she saw Finlayson’s face, 
lined and haggard in the sunlight, she stopped instinctively and forgot 
she was angry with him. 

“You are ill,” she said, in surprise. 

Her voice recalled him to the actual moment. He rose. Three 
short syllables in that tender tone of sympathy banished for the 
moment his bitter thoughts. A throb of unreasonable, ridiculous 
happiness thrilled him, though it found no expression but the bald 
“Thank you, no. I couldn’t sleep, and came out for a long tramp,” 
and the reason of his sleeplessness came pressing back with unwelcome 
insistence. 

Both stood in somewhat awkward silence, and the urchins in the 
background ceased their game to watch the interview. 

“T’m afraid you’re overworked,” Dorothy said at last, in sheer 
desperation for words. 

“No. Work’s the only thing that never betrays one.” 

The gloomy tone impressed Dorothy uncomfortably. She gave a 
forced little laugh. 

“ What an unnecessarily melodramatic view of life!—one hardly 
to be expected of you, and in this very prosaic morning light.” 

“Thank you for reminding me of my limitations. When one’s 
rights are small it is well not to insist on them. Are you going home- 
ward ?” 

For a few moments they walked on without speaking. Dorothy 
cast a puzzled look at him. He was evidently ill or unhappy, and as 
evidently angry and offended with her, more deeply than ever before. 
His coolness had hurt her for weeks past, though the hurt was stoutly 
denied, or put to the account of her inordinate desire to be liked. Her 
tongue impulsively outran her pride. 

“T’m sure something is wrong, Mr. Finlayson. It’s not very 
generous to put me off with meaningless phrases. I’ve abused your 
confidence enough, and used you to get my worries smoothed out.” 

The sweet and pleading tone was hard to resist. In spite of him- 
self Finlayson’s heavy frown of displeasure lessened, and with his 
falling anger the impulse of accusation weakened and fell, too. He 
had no grievance when she chose to be kind; and so, wanting the 
lightness of wit that could answer her with a half truth and a jest, he 
stammered out another denial that but further convinced Dorothy that 
something serious was the matter. 

Curiosity and the irresistible desire to prove her power joined hands 
to get at the truth, with or against his will. She lifted her eyes to the 
stern face beside her. His were on the ground, but he knew she 
looked at him, knew that he could not resist her glance, and called 
himself a fool to love so, with an impish crew of little doubts for- 
bidding confidence or happiness. 

This new sweetness of manner was but another count in the 
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indictment against her, though he felt his misery melting before its 
charm. And now she smiled gently. 

“What is it? You are to be good and tell me all about it. I 
hoped we were friends.” She ended with a sigh and a little disap- 
pointed droop of the lips. 

He stopped short in his walk. What did she suppose was wrong? 
Some feminine storm in a teacup, to be stilled with a smile and a sigh? 
Well—she should have it, since she would. 

“Sit down,” he. said, abruptly, and pushed her, almost roughly, 
towards an iron bench that was near. 

And then Dorothy knew in some way that she was the trouble. 
The worst was that she hated to be mastered, and he was her master 
if he chose, though hitherto she had succeeded in retaining the appear- 
ance of victory. 

“You will have it,” he broke out. “If I am rough, it’s my 
nature, and it is at your asking. Am I still to speak ?” he asked, in-a 
less angry tone. 

“ As you will.” 

“As I must. I can’t bear silence longer—silence and doubt. My 
God! I love you, and I don’t believe in you. Laugh at me for a 
fool. I deserve it!” 

The color rushed ‘to Dorothy’s face. Something wild in him 
frightened her. ‘“ What do you mean ?” she asked, with some anger. 

“Mean? I’ve told you. I’m fool enough to love you. You 
know that, of course—knew it years ago. You’ve thrown the poor 
fool a word or a look now and again to keep him from starving,” and 
he laughed with disagreeable intonation. 

Dorothy half rose. ‘ How dare you?” she began, indignantly. 

He put his hand on her arm again. “No. You wanted to know. 
It’s too late to stop now, Dorothy. You needn’t pretend to be sur- 

rised. You know [I love you, and shall love you, to my sorrow.” 

“T think this had better end.” 

“ Not till you: Dorothy, what have you to do with Lawrence ? 
Have you given him all, and me nothing?” 

“That is a question you, at least, have no right to ask.” 

“Right! Hasn’t any man the right to be spared unnecessary 
torture? By heaven, you shall tell me! What was Jim Lawrence 
doing with you, alone, till two in the morning ?” 

This time Dorothy paled with surprise. He did not wait her un- 
ready answer. 

“Don’t deny it. I saw him go in—met him face to face as he 
came out. You say I have no right to ask. What right had he 
there ?—unless you are to be his wife. Can’t you give me even that 
cold comfort?” The passion died out of his voice; the last phrase 
had a ring of despair. 

But Dorothy was too angry to care for his pain. She rose to her 
full height. His head was bent, his glance on the stones at his feet. 

“This is not the first time you have insulted me. It is the last, I 
think. You say you love me.” She saw with a sort of cruel pleasure 





his shoulders shake with the force of concealed emotion. ‘“ Your 
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love,”—her voice rang scornfully,—“ who would want it? If I 
loved a man, I’d trust him. But if it tore my heart to do it, I'd 
throw a spy’s love back in his face for the worthless thing it is. Evil 
thoughts come from evil minds. You! to hide and watch outside my 
door!” , 

She stood, tall and straight in the heat of her anger. For a second 
he looked up, with a sort of hopeless appeal against himself. 

“You can’t despise me as much as I ge myself. I can’t help 
it. Only tell’ me why he was there. I'll not trouble you again. 
Wouldn’t I give the world if my love went hand in hand with con- 
fidence ?” 

“ And if I told you, you’d have another doubt ready, to fill the 
gap that one left. No. Iam no angel, to turn the other cheek to the 
smiter. I will never speak to you again—never! As for your love, 
love does not live long without belief. A speedy death to yours.” 
And with swift steps she passed through the gate and left him. 

Regardless of time, he sat long without moving, in the dumbness 
of dull misery. This was the end, the end of all. 

“Tf I loved, I would trust him.” The words, her very tone, filled 
his ears and mocked at his mistakes.. Yes, she would trust where she 
loved. He cursed the kink in his nature that held him back from 
happiness by a dozen intangible twists of doubt and reservation. Evil 
thoughts, suspicions, were in the atmosphere of his daily life. 

He looked at his watch. It was past the hour at whial he usually 
reached his office. As well go back to the treadmill and work on, like 
a squirrel in a cage, for no reward, no end. The habit of hard work 
hardly ever deserted a man, they said. He tried to keep his thoughts 
to the engagements of the day, but they drifted irrevocably back to 
the bare fact that it was all over and done with. No, she never would 
speak to him again. In future there was nothing to live for but the 
routine of business. It had been sufficient years ago, when he had 
success to build. Since that had been achieved, his hopes, his fears, 
even his doubts of Dorothy, had given point and aim to life; only 
now that it was over did he realize how vigorous the hope had been. 

Well, it was over, and the rest of existence had to be gone through 
with. He got up and walked slowly away, too preoccupied to hail 
a hansom and abridge the distance between Kennington and Fleet 


Street. 





XVI. 


Mrs. Curzon flew home in a passion of indignation, as much at her 
own mental attitude as at Maxwell Finlayson’s offences. How dare 
he? And why should she care if he did choose to think—anything? 
She wanted neither his friendship nor his love; yet while vehemently 
protesting she didn’t care, Dorothy was miserable. 

One hated to be misjudged, even by him, domineering, ill-tempered, 
censorious, unbearable as he was. 

The flame of her anger went out suddenly when she was at home, 
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confronted with several worrying details of other people’s troubles. 
So many weaker than herself wanted to borrow her strength. There 
was no one for her to Jean upon in turn. Why couldn’t he have been 
generous, even reasonable? His strength might have been a welcome 
refuge for her. She was tired of self-reliance. 

She dared not think. An immense future of taking care of others 
was too depressing. Her eyes felt hot and tired, but there should be no 
excuse for tears. She deliberately set herself a heavy task of mechani- 
cal, thought-numbing work, and bent her body, if not her vagrant 
thoughts, to it. Now that he was dismissed finally, his merits insisted 
on recognition,—strength and honesty, stubborn faithfulness ; his faults 
were, after all, but distorted virtues—now that they were not at her com- 


mand. . 


. Dorothy wished she had refused a theatre engagement for the even- 
ing. Minnie’s eyes were too quick to see the difference between real 
and forced gayety. She managed to be late. There would only be 
time to get in the carriage and drive off. The party was already 
gathered in the hall. Minnie ran to meet her excitedly. 

“Oh, never mind if you’re late. We’re all distracted to-night. 
If it weren’t for Mabel and that young man of hers, I wouldn’t go 
myself.” 

“Why? What’s happened?” Minnie’s love for the theatre made 
her statement suggestive of serious misfortune. 

‘ : Didn’t you hear about Maxwell Finlayson? They’re afraid he’ll 
ie. 

“Die!” Dorothy repeated the word mechanically, and then felt 
the blood rush in a sickening whirl back to her heart. She bit her lips 
hard to keep the color in them. 

“Why? How?” she asked, faintly. 

Minnie looked at her, and moved swiftly, so that her body came 
between Dorothy and the rest. 

‘No one knows how. Walked right under a heavy dray on the 
slope of Waterloo Bridge. Young Dalton was close by and saw it. 
He says he just walked across as if he were blind and deaf. The 
driver wasn’t to blame. If it had been some reckless young fellow— 
but him! It does sound unaccountable.” 

“ And——?” : 

“‘They don’t quite know yet. One arm’s crushed, but it depends 
on how seriously the head is injured. Jack’s gone over now to hear 
the latest news. Why, Dorothy! I thought you were too well used 
to tragedies to look like that. I shouldn’t think you’d care. You 
_ never were friends for more than five minutes at a time.” 

Dorothy’s lip quivered. She summonéd back her failing courage, 
«as Minnie intended she should. 

“T know; but any life cut short like that! Oh, Minnie, how can 
we go out and pretend enjoyment ?” 

“ Asa chaperon I’m used to it, my dear. Better go through with 
it, Dorothy,” she added, more seriously. “It won’t make any differ- 
ence either way.” 
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“No. It wouldn’t make any difference!” Dorothy sat silent as 
the carriage rolled along, revolving that thought. The business of the 
stage passed before her eyes unheeded. Nothing could enter her mind 
but the unsolved problem how far it had been her fault, this that had 
happened. To be answerable for any man’s death—horrible! But for 
his—for his! It was too late to pretend, now. 


Jack met them at the theatre door. 

“Well?” asked his wife, impatiently. 

He shook his head. “ It’s all up with him, I’m afraid. They think 
he’ll go before morning. Peabody tells me there’s a chance of his 
being conscious at the last. So I’m going back. He might like to see 
somebody else than a confounded crew of nurses.. Poor old chap! 
Hasn’t got a living being belonging to him.” 

Dorothy swallowed a sob that would come. Yes, he had. She be- 
longed to him. Jack talked aside to Minnie while they waited for the 
carriage and helped her and Mabel in when it came. Then, as Doro- 
thy hung back, “Come on, Dolly.” 

“Tm not going with them.” 

“What do you mean, Dorothy?” demanded Minnie; but the 
policeman on duty slammed the carriage-door and signalled to the 
driver to move on and make way for the next in line. 

“ My dear girl, how am I to manage?” began Jack. “I was going 
= back to the hospital. Just simply can’t take you all the way 

ome.” 

“T’m going with you.” 

Jack stared at this calm announcement. ‘ With me? You can’t. 
What for?” 

“T must, Jack. Oh, can’t you understand ?” 

“No, I most decidedly can’t, and it’s no place for you. Oh, is 
that it?” he went on, with sudden comprehension. “I thought——” 

“Oh, never mind now. Aren’t you going? If not, Ill go 
alone.” 

“ Yes, I’m going, and if you must, why, better with me.” 

Hardly a word was spoken until Dorothy found herself in the 
hospital waiting-room. She followed Jack through a corridor to a 
ward, where a screen showed menacingly from the far corner of the 
long room. One or two glanced curiously at the tall woman wrapped 
in furs. 

The faint perfume that hung about her half-seen evening dress 
seemed foreign to this atmosphere of rigid cleanliness and antiseptic 
odors. But strange contrasts are too common to excite much curiosity 
in the stress of hospital work. : 

Dorothy neither felt nor thought as she passed behind the screen. 
Jack put his arm about her, but she was unconscious of his support. 
She nerved herself to look at the bed, and saw, with a curious surprise, 
that the reality was less dreadful than the picture her imagination had 
insisted on. 

If only that bandage were less ghastly white! It was that which 
brought out the deadly gray of the face. The nurse whispered some- 
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thing to Jack. Evidently there had been no change. Some one gave 
her a chair and she sat—was it for hours or minutes? Time had 
. become indefinite. Doctors came and went; something was said about 
sinking. Her cloak oppressed her. She threw it back and sat with 
bare shoulders, the chiffon frills of her dress fluttering gently in the 
draught from the ventilator. 

All at once there was a sudden stir. The figures round the bed 
shifted and grew dim to her sight. Jack made a step forward, but 
some power stronger than will held her incapable of motion. 


The blindness of unconsciousness cleared slowly from Maxwell 
Finlayson’s eyes. Before him, silhouetted against the whitewashed 
wall, was the face he thought never to see again. She had her hat 
on just now, he thought, vaguely. What had happened? Where was 
he, and why could he not move? Why did she keep there, so far off, 
like a dream woman? Her face was fading now. He tried to speak, 
and blankness came again. 

As he sank back into visible unconsciousness Dorothy threw off the 
paralysis of will that held her still. 

“After consciousness returned,” they said. The moment had come 
and gone, and she had let it slip. With a swift movement she was by 
the bedside, her whole being a wordless prayer for one instant of recog- 
nition. . 

It came after minutes of heavy waiting. Dorothy understood the 
appeal. She let her face drop down to the hand that made an inefficient 
effort to touch her. 

He sighed. Her lips were warm and real. In some inexplicable 
way it had all come right. He was too tired to think it out. 

But Dorothy’s face was fading out again. If only she would help 
him keep off that blankness! 

Perhaps the dread of it in his eyes prompted her next action. She 
forgot everything but her sorrow, and bent over till her lips were close 
to his. 

Was it because he was dying? He would not die, now that she 
had kissed him. 

Some one interfered, the nurse with a glass. That might be a help 
on the way back to life. He tried to swallow it quickly. They might 
let her come back then. : 

Yes. The chair by the bed seemed strangely far off, but she was 
there. Something must be wrong with his eyes, for her hand was close 
on his, His mind slipped off again contentedly, busy with these con- 
tradictory conditions. : 

Dorothy sat in breathless quiet, waiting for death? Minutes passed, 
another hour struck. Again his eyelids fluttered. The watching nurse 
signed to the doctor. ‘They har tie glances. 


What was it? The doctor wrote spmething on a slip of paper and 
passed it to Jack. He read it and put it in her hand. 

“A chance—sleep—hope—life.” The words danced before her 
eyes. She sank back in her chair, unable to adjust her mind to life ; 
death had seemed so sure. The insignificant, ordinary words ceased to 
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trouble her ears; their meaning sank deeper, became a thought,—a 
thought that meant her life and his. 

She had given herself with her whole heart to him, dying. But 
life! That is less simple. Doubt would be a thousand times worse 
than death, and a man’s nature is hard to change. 

She shivered, felt the night chill that crept even into the carefully 
tempered air of the ward. Finlayson’s uninjured hand had closed over 
hers. She did not want to be free from that hand-clasp. It was some- 
how an answer to her fears for the future. 

She smiled as she shook her head in answer to Jack’s whisper that 
she’d better get some rest. He was sure of her at last. Love should 


leave no place for doubt. 


THE END. 
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PHILADELPHIA A CENTURY AGO. 


IPVHE wife of Benjamin Stoddert, the first secretary of the navy, like 

the wife of President Adams, of whose cabinet Stoddert was a 
conspicuous member, was a clever letter-writer. Some of her epistles, 
here collected, go to supplement the social picture of the time afforded 
us in the correspondence of Abigail Adams. These were written for 
the entertainment of a young niece, and they do not go below the sur- 
face of life. The writer had her local tastes and prejudices; but she 
had a fund of good nature, she is lively and amusing, and she makes 
an agreeable companion as we thread with her the streets of the Federal 
capital and hear of its fashion and gossip. 

Mrs. Stoddert was of an old Maryland family, the Lowndes, of 
“ Bostick House,” Prince George’s County. Her mother was the wife 
and the sister of men who had held the executive office in colonial 
Maryland, and were accounted of its bluest blood. 

John Adams, when he became President on the retirement of 
Washington, retained the latter’s cabinet, Pickering, Wolcott, and 
McHenry, with Charles Lee as attorney-general. Adams created the 
Department of the Navy, and Benjamin Stoddert was placed at its head 
in May, 1798. Stoddert alone of the cabinet had the entire confidence 
of the Executive. Mr. Adams held him in high esteem, and their per- 
sonal and official relations were always of the most friendly character. 
Stoddert was in business in Georgetown as a merchant when he accepted 
office, and returned to mercantile life at the close of Adams’s adminis- 
tration. The new secretary had been an officer in the Revolution, and 
afterwards secretary of the Board of War. He came to his duties, 
therefore, with some military knowledge and experience. Both his 
grandfather and his father had been in the colonial service ; the latter 
was killed at the battle of the Monongahela. 

Congress at this time held its sessions in Philadelphia, whither the 
Stoddert family removed in the fall of 1798. 

Of the leaders in Philadelphia society who are mentioned in Mrs. 
Stoddert’s letters the most prominent, no doubt, was Mrs. William 
Bingham. Her husband, then a senator, was Federalist and a sup- 
porter of the President’s gue He was a man of great wealth, and 
his wife exerciséd a lavish hospitality. She was born Anne Willing, 
of Philadelphia, and was one of the most admired women of her time 
for her beauty and social accomplishments. Her portrait was painted 
by Gilbert Stuart. The Bingham mansion is described as magnificent, 
for that day, in its decorations and appointments. The ample grounds 
were adorned with shrubbery and shade-trees, and enclosed by a row of 
Lombardy poplars, the first ever seen in Philadelphia. 

The elopement of Miss Bingham with James Alexander, Count 
Tilly, was one of the events that agitated Philadelphia society at the 
time of Mrs. Stoddert’s sojourn. This lady, Maria Matilda Bingham, 
was married secondly to Henry Baring, brother of Lord Ashburton ; her 
third husband was the Marquis de Blaisel. The eldest Miss Bingham, 
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Anne Louise, married in 1798 Alexander Baring, Lord Ashburton, 
and her son was Carlyle’s friend. 

Mrs. Adams in her letters from Philadelphia, dated 1790, writes of 
Mrs. Bingham as “ more amiable and beautiful than ever.” She also 
speaks of the “dazzling Mrs. Bingham and her beautiful sisters.” 
One of these sisters was Mrs. Jackson. Mrs. Stoddert writes of occu- 
pying Mr. Jackson’s house. This was probably Major William Jack- 
son, secretary to Washington during his Presidential terms, and at this 
time, 1798, surveyor of the port of Philadelphia. He had married in 
1795 Elizabeth Willing, whose portrait was also painted by Stuart. 
Mrs. Stoddert speaks of hearing Major Jackson’s eulogy on Washing- 
ton delivered before the Society of the Cincinnati, February 22, 1800. 
A bust of Major Jackson by Trumbull is in possession of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society. Mrs. Powell, of whom Mrs. Adams and 
Mrs. Stoddert both make mention, was an aunt of Mrs. Bingham and 
Mrs. Jackson. 

In the “constellation of beauties,” as enumerated by Mrs. Adams 
in 1790, were the Misses Chew. One of them married Colonel John 
Eager Howard, of Baltimore, and lived at his princely estate, “ Belve- 
dere,” then a country-seat, but now in the heart of the city. He was 


a gallant officer of the Maryland Line; his portrait, painted by Charles - 


Willson Peale, is owned by the Maryland Historical Society. Mrs. 
Stoddert writes of meeting him and his wife in Philadelphia. Colonel 
Howard was in the Senate from Maryland. 

The Mr. Craik and Mrs. Harrison mentioned in these letters were 
the son and daughter of Dr. Craik, Washington’s old companion-in- 
arms and family physician. 

Mr. and Mrs. Blodget, whom Mrs. Stoddert met in society, were 
prominent in Philadelphia social circles. Mrs. Blodget was a noted 
beauty, and the daughter of the first provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Dr. William Smith. William Blodget, Jr., was from 
Washington, and had married Miss Smith in 1792. Her portrait was 
twice painted by Gilbert Stuart. 

James Greenleaf, one of the beaux of 1798, came to Philadelphia 
from Boston a few years before. He had amassed a large fortune 
while United States consul at Amsterdam. With Robert Morris and 
others he formed a land company, which proved a ruinous speculation ; 
he removed eventually to Washington. He married, in 1800, a Miss 
Allen, probably one of the three daughters of the Mrs. Allen of Mrs. 
Adams’s letters, wherein they are styled “the three Graces.” Stuart 
painted the portraits of both Mr. and Mrs. Greenleaf, the latter three 
times. 

Here follow the letters: 


PHILADELPHIA, November 24, 1798. 
My DEAR ELiIzA,—We reached this place the Wednesday night 
after we left Georgetown, and took possession of Mr. Jackson’s house 
that day week, in the evening. It is roomy, and I could make it very 
convenient too, but I imagine its owners would think me mad if they 
knew that I did not think it so already. Only four of the rooms have 
anything in them, two down stairs and two up. The third story and 
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garret, which are well finished, I have not the least use for. I have 
very little furniture, nothing but the chairs Mr. Stoddert wrote me of, 
you recollect, from Trenton, he had bought, which are very pretty, their 
color white and a little blue. It does not tell well, but I assure you 
they look well. 

One tea-table I bought this morning, and am to give thirteen dollars 
for it—a very great price, but nothing is cheap here except some few 
things at market—mutton and beef, I mean. 

Do not suppose we have no dining-tables; luckily we have one, 
and a sideboard of Mr. Jackson’s, which is a great convenience, as we 
brought none here. I was this day going to get a set of dining-tables, 
but the wretch had the conscience to ask sixty dollars for them. 

I suppose you think it strange that I should be in Philadelphia and 
write you such a humdrum letter. The truth is, I know almost as little 
of it at this time as I did a fortnight ago. I have only been from 
Kighth to Chestnut and Tenth Streets. The former we lived in at 
Mrs. White’s the first week we came to town ; the latter we now live 
in: a very retired part of the city, but so much the better. I declare, 
at night it is much more quiet than Georgetown,—nothing to be heard 
but the watchman. 

As soon as I get a bonnet I shall go to church. Mr. Craik’s sister, 
Mrs. Harrison, whom I think almost perfection, advises me not to be in 
a hurry about it, as the fashions are not so well known yet. I am 
coming on, you see. 

We lived together at Mrs. White’s. She and her husband are the 
whole of her family, for out of four children she has not one living. 
Mrs. White lives charmingly ; to appearance, and I daresay in reality, 
everything is clean, and only genteel people board there. I for the first 
time for twenty-odd years saw General Washington there: * it is his 
boarding-house, too. We breakfasted together every morning, but only 
dined with him once, and that was last Sunday. He makes a point of 
not going abroad on Sundays, I am told, and I suppose that was the 
reason why he dined at Mrs. White’s last Sunday. He receives invita- 
tions constantly every day, I believe, to dine out. 

I received four visits before we came to housekeeping,—I cannot 
call it home,—Mrs. Wolcott and Mrs. McHenry among the number: 
the other two you never heard of. I have not returned either of the 
visits. I know if I was at home I would think it was time; but in 
this place I must consult Mrs. Harrison, whom I shall take as my pre- 
ceptor in all cases. She is a credit to Maryland. Mr. Blodget I have 
seen twice, and I have as often received excuses from his wife for not 
coming to see me. He desired me this morning not to stand on cere- 
mony, but visit Mrs. Blodget, for that she certainly would me, but her 
health suffers whenever she goes out, though he hopes she will be able 
in a few days to ride out as far. 

I fancy it is very much the custom here for the ladies to walk. 





* Washington spent over a month in Philadelphia at this time: a war with 
France was apprehended, and arrangements were to be made in regard to a pro- 
visional army. 
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Indeed, the walking is so clean—except just where we live—that it 
would be extraordinary if they did not. The streets about us are not 
paved yet. We have very good water, I daresay the best in town. 

I cannot help feeling sorry that Mrs. Adams’s health is so bad as to 
prevent her being in Philadelphia this winter. I have taken up an 
opinion, but very likely I am mistaken, that it is rather unlucky for 
me that she does not come. 

* * * * * * * * 


As to the braid that she [Miss Lowndes] desired Betsy to procure 
for her, I suppose the thing is impossible, for no other reason than that 
wigs are all the fashion. However, I heard even General Washington 
talk of the ladies wearing wigs; but in that, too, she shall be gratified. 
For my part, I am surprised she does not prefer Annapolis [to shop in]. 
I do not feel the least partiality to this place, and I never expected [ 
should. Perhaps when I see the river—for.I am a great admirer of 
water—and something of the city—for, to tell the truth, I have seen 
nothing of it yet—I shall like it better; and I wish I may. 

Little Nancy, I suppose, is quite perfect in “ Hail Columbia,” and 
sings many other songs? 

Mr. Stoddert is at the President’s, who came to town last night. 

Your truly affectionate 
R. STopDERT. 


January 23, 1799. 

By the time you receive this, the wonder of all the family at Graden 
that I should have gone to the President’s ball will be at an end. I 
shall set you all a-wondering again on another account, when I tell you 
that I have not bought an article of dress except a calico gown and a 
Dunstable bonnet, which latter I soon quarrelled with and gave to 
Betsy, whom it suits much better than myself: in its stead I bought a 
blue satin slouch; and yet I go out every now and then to dinner. 
The satin is the only thing that I have appeared in on such occasions ; 
and before I dined at the President’s it underwent a little reform. But 
next week I shall add considerably to my wardrobe ; and I must get a 
smart dress bonnet. Old, as well as young, have their hair dressed. I 
am not sure that I shall not; but I hardly think is possible that I shall, 
especially as the great ball is over. 

I have only been three times to church since I came here, and must 
own I was rather disappointed. The singing is not as great as I ex- 
pected ; and still the congregation behaved very well. A delightful 
organ, too ; but yet there was a something, I don’t know what, wanting 
to make it answer the idea I had formed of the church in Philadel- 
phia. I intend to try another soon. St. Peter’s is the one I have 
hitherto gone to. 

Nancy is more troublesome, if possible, than ever; pretends to be 
very fond of learning music, which is the only thing she has been 
taught since she came here. Neither she, Harriet, nor Richard have 
been to school yet, because I haven’t been able to find one near our 
house ; but as the spring approaches I shall look out for one, and shall 
not care if they do have a long walk. Mr. Stoddert has lately given 
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twenty dollars for a hobby-horse,—a delightful amusement for them 
all, you may be sure,—and that is up-stairs in the drawing-room that 
Mrs. Dalton was so eloquent in praising ; indeed, that same room is 
the nursery. 

Miss Weems stayed a week with me. . . . I took her advice, and 
opened the holes in my ears. You may remember, perhaps, to have. 
heard me say they were bored formerly. I now have lead in them, 
but intend to get a pair of plain rings. I have followed Mr. Green- 
leaf’s example. Probably, as it answers for him, and he calls himself 
an old man, it will for me; though I cannot get Mr. Stoddert to say 
that he thinks it will answer, but otherwise he says it will not restore 
what time has worn out. I wish there may not be too much truth in 
his observation. However, I am determined to try the experiment ; 
and certainly it will be more agreeable on every account to wear ear- 
rings than spectacles. ; 

I have had several visitors this week. On Tuesday, Mrs. Liston, 
Colonel Howard, Mrs. Howard, Miss Chew, and Miss Milligan, who 
apologized for not coming before. Mrs. Bingham has at last thought 
proper to. show her painted face here, and her two daughters—they 
were without paint. You must not suppose from my manner of 
speaking about Mrs. B. that I am offended with her for not coming 
before. I should have been better pleased if she had, to tell the 
truth ; but if she had not come at all I should not have cared ; though 
she is of great consequence, in some people’s opinion, in the city. As 
she has put it in my power to go to her house, I shall certainly see all 
that I can by asking for. I am determined to see her garden, her 
greenhouse, and everything else that is worth seeing. Their house 
and all the outside look very pretty, and I daresay the inside corre- 
sponds with the external. 

These were all morning visits ; I have had very few to tea. I believe 
tea-parties are not at all the fashion now in Philadelphia, and I believe 
when company meets it is generally to dance and then to have supper. 
These are called balls. Mrs. Bingham has had one that I have heard 
of, and she may have had more. 

Silk gloves are very fashionable here,—white, flesh color, and 
brown. I like the fashion extremely. They are very saving, par- 
ticularly for young ladies. All the ladies wear them, so don’t turn up 
your nose at them. Betsy has a pair of flesh-colored and I have a pair 
of brown... . 

The fever has been in Philadelphia. I believe I should not be 
much mistaken if I was to say that it has been here ever since ’93; it 
certainly has ever since last June, and I sometimes hear alarming 
accounts of it. But as yet I have had no uneasy moments about it; 
nor should I ever, indeed, for myself, but Mr. Stoddert will be a good 
deal exposed to it... . 


To Miss Lowndes, at Graden : 


February 3, 1799. 
My bDeEaR SistER,—I find by a letter from Charles to Mr. Stod- 
dert that you want a ticket. That, as well as all your other wants, as 
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far as I have the power, shall be attended to. Your gown shall be 
ready for Mr. Bowie to carry with him when he returns from New 
York. 

I cannot imagine what has put it in your head that I am so de- 
lighted with Philadelphia. Upon my word and honor, I am not; nor 
have I by any means that preference for it which you suppose. It has 
‘some advantages over small towns, and to mention a few, I will begin 
with the churches, The markets, too, are a thing of no little conse- 
quence. Good shops, but very dear. Our kitchen is never crowded 
of a Sunday or holy-day, as at home. Indeed, it is very uncommon 
to see anybody in it, except our own family, at any time, which I am 
sure you will join with me in thinking a very agreeable cireumstance. 

As for the ladies, they say they will be very sociable and press me 
to be the same. I know how much to believe, and shall take care not. 
to plague them by my visits, which I intend shall only be in return 
for theirs. Except Mrs. Blodget, all the ladies that I have the least 
desire to see have visited me, and it has always happened that I have 
been (I don’t like to say it, but I must) at home till the last that 
came to see me, Mrs. Wicklin and two of the Misses Chew. Mrs. 
Wicklin is Juliana Chew that used to be at Belair,* and ‘I think I 
have some recollection of Mrs. Ogle’s trying to make a match between 
her and the squire. 

I was at Christ Church this morning, and am very much pleased 
with it. I am fortunate enough to have the use of a pew there, too. 
Bishop White read the service, but, unluckily, a man that I am not 
partial to preached. 

The yellow fever is certainly in the city. Indeed, I understand 
that Dr. Rush says it has never been clear of it since ninety-three. I 
am not uneasy yet, even for Mr. Stoddert’s safety. As for my own, I 
shall never bestow a thought on it. 

April 15, 1799. 

My DEAR Exiza,—I have been mending up the children’s old 
clothes to fit them for school. At length Harriet and Nancy go, and 
when I can get shoes for Richard he will go also. I suppose you are 
surprised at my saying “when I can get shoes.” You will hardly 
believe that the difficulty of getting such things is greater here than 
in Georgetown, but so it is. 

I shall be extremely glad to hear of Tom’s safe and prosperous 
return. The civilities he met with were nothing more, I am sure, 
than he merited from Miss Fontaine’s father. What obligations are 
they not under to him for his protection of a child whom they had not 
seen for at least ten years? 

If she was anything but French I should not care if a match were 
to take place between them, but they are so horrid and vile a people 
that I should lament very much a connection with one of them. Still, 
she may be very different from her country-people, and she certainly 
has a charming countenance. 





" Country-seat of Benjamin Ogle, governor of Maryland from 1798 to 


Vou. LXII.—52 
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A countryman of hers has occasioned a vast deal of disquiet in 
Philadelphia, and no wonder. Count Tilly, I think he is called, mar- 
ried Miss Bingham last week clandestinely. Neither Mr. nor Mrs. 
Bingham suspected any such thing. Between the hours of twelve and 
one in the night she eloped from her father’s house and was carried by 
him to some French woman’s, where they were married by a Mr. Jones, 
a Universalist (all of a piece, you see!), and from thence went to his 
lodgings, a milliner’s, where they were discovered by some persons who 
were in pursuit of her. Mrs. Bingham is very ill, I understand, and 
I have heard that Mr. Bingham has lost his senses. I really feel for 
them, as I should for anybody in their situation. This count is a man 
of horrid character in every sense of the word, besides not being worth 
a farthing ; but that is nothing, for the lady’s father is so rich that if 
a deficiency of money had been the only objection it could, and I dare- 
say would, have been removed. What a misfortune it is to have only 
two children, with hundreds of thousands to give them, and for one to 
have acted as she has! She was carried to her mother’s when she was 
found, where she now is. But where the count is I do not know; 
though, upon second thoughts, I recollect whenever I inquire I am told 
he is at his lodging. 

I hope long before this my acquaintances have been told it was a 

mistake about my hair being dressed. I declare, I would not have 
such a thing supposed for a trifle; notwithstanding I am the only per- 
son, almost, if not entirely, that has gone into company with straight 
locks. But then I have always made use of powder, and I was once 
under the barber’s hands to cut my hair; but this I think I mentioned 
before. 
Harriet’s hearing is very near, if not quite, restored. I was advised 
by Mrs. Wolcott, the secretary of the treasury’s lady, to keep some of 
Grace’s hair or any black person’s (as that was most efficacious), pretty 
moist with the best sweet-oil I could procure, constantly in the ear most 
affected. This I have done for a month with the greatest success. So 
much for old women’s receipts, as I suppose they would be called by 
the doctors... . 

I hope when your Aunt Nancy is in Bladensburg she will go often 
to the garden at Bostick House, and see if the gardener does justice to 
it. I imagine he is a good gardener, and if so she will have some 
pleasure in seeing a favorite spot made a little like what it formerly 


was. I dream of it frequently. 
* * * * * * * * 


April 27, 1799. 


My bDEAR ExizA,—I send you a very fashionable song; and Mr. 
Levy, as well as Mr. Blodget, join me in thinking it extremely pretty. 
I like it because it has something melancholy in it ; a bad reason though, 
I confess, I wish you may like it. I fear your mamma will not, be- 
cause it has nothing in it about the sea or ships. 

I began Miss Bingham’s marriage with you, and you will observe 
from what I inclose that I have not yet done with it, though I do not 
know that after this I shall have anything to inclose about the affair. 
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Report says that the young lady is gone to Europe, but it is not be- 
lieved, I imagine. 

You can scarcely conceive how anxious I am to return. There is 
nothing going forward here that I have the least pleasure in. If I am 
invited to tea, I go, because it is perhaps improper always to refuse. 
As to dinners, I am sure it is quite right to refuse going to them. I 
shall decline an invitation for next Friday, and yet the lady of the 
house stands very well with me. But the party will not be an agree- 
able one, which I came to the knowledge of by chance. . . . 

I must do the ladies of Philadelphia the justice to say that in gen- 
eral they dance remarkably well; but I must say another thing, that 
out of such a number it would be very extraordinary if there were not 


many good dancers. +8 


June 2, 1799. 


About nine o’clock on Friday evening I was gratified by receiving 
a visit from Mrs. Blodget, accompanied by Mr. Blodget. It was a 
pleasure I had long given up the hope of ever having. I really had a 
prodigious desire to see her, and should have been much mortified if I 
had not been visited by her. You can easily guess on what account, I 
daresay. I am sure she is a very entertaining woman ; very honest ; 
speaks her mind, I believe, very freely ; and I do not doubt that when 
she has made up her mind about me I shall hear it. When any per- 
son’s name is mentioned, no matter whether she is asked or not, she 
immediately says whether she likes or dislikes them. I think in the 
hour she was here she mentioned at least half a dozen whom she did 
not like. She has proposed calling for me on Tuesday, to ride with 
her to a place in the country that they mean to go to this summer. As 
I wanted to see more of her, I agreed to go. Speaking of her children, 
she said they were all like Mr. Blodget, had large eyes and a comical 
look. This observation appeared a little comical, but still I think she 
meant it more as a compliment than anything else—the last part of it. 
One of her daughters “is a beauty but a vixen ;” the other girl is “ not 
pretty, but a sweet creature.” I mention these trifles because both you 
and I have heard a great deal of this lady. I suppose after my ride 
on Tuesday I shall have subjects for two or three letters. 

The players will soon be in Baltimore. They performed here last 
Monday evening for the last time this season. Mr. Stoddert and I, 
Betsy, Harriet, and Nancy were all there. I was better pleased than I 
had been either time before that I had been there. Don’t think that 
since you saw me I have grown affected. I am going to give my reason 
for being better pleased. Mrs. Merry did not take a part in either the 
play or farce ; and, notwithstanding she is by far the most agreeable 
actress of the whole, I was glad that she did not appear. She lost her 
husband somewhere about the time Mrs. French lost hers, and each time 
that I saw Mrs. Merry I really felt so much for her that I had no sat- 
isfaction in being at the play; for, poor woman, it must have been a 
great sacrifice for her to make of her feelings. I have understood she 
lamented her husband’s death very much. 

Betsy dines out with us for the first time since we have been in 
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Philadelphia, at Mr. Francis’s. You will think it is the only piace I 
go to, I imagine; but the fact is, I have not been there for three 
months. 

Mr. Stoddert and I were riding all the morning almost, or else 
this letter would have been as long as I usually make them. . . . 

Adieu, and believe me, 
Yours, affectionately, 
R. StopDErRT. 


June 7, 1799. 


My DEAR Exiza,—I imagine by the time you receive this you 
will have heard very exaggerated accounts of the yellow fever, which 
certainly exists at this time in Philadelphia, but is not so bad, as yet, 
to give me the least uneasiness. Mr. Stoddert’s office is very near the 
house we live in, which is at a considerable distance from the part of 
the city where the fever prevails. The children are taken from school ; 
indeed, I believe the schools are very generally broke up till autumn. 
As soon as it is improper to remain here we will go to Trenton, where 
Mr. Stoddert has engaged a house, so that I think we are safe from this 
dreadful, melancholy calamity. 

I cannot help thinking, as you do, that your brother Tom is a little, 
at least, smitten with Miss Fontaine. I hope he will get happily over 
it, for I do not, to tell the truth, like the French, not even the females 
of the nation. 

Mrs. Blodget and I took the ride I told you she proposed ; but, 
contrary to what I expected, I met with nothing to be surprised at in 
her. Ihave not seen her since, for though I returned her visit, she 
was from home. 

The day we rode she invited me to drink tea a day or two after- 
wards ; but having satisfied my curiosity, and being rather disappointed, 
too, I declined accepting her invitation. 

I very often put myself in mind of the Prodigal Son, and think 
how glad I should be of the fruit that is left at your table when the 
family are done with it. I have had strawberries twice only, and I 
think paid half a crown a quart, with the stems on. Raspberries were 
a quarter of a dollar a quart, and so bad that they made me very sick. 
As for cherries, I have eaten them once green. It is unlucky that I 
should want fruit this summer,—for the first time in my life, I believe. 
However, next summer will make amends for all my wants. We yes- 
terday gave eleven pence for two cucumbers, and till within a few days 
that has been the price of one only. Cherries are sold by the pound ; 
so are potatoes when they first come. When we bought first, the price 
was a five-penny bit. What it was when they were first brought to 
market I cannot say, but probably higher than that. In short, living 
here is dear beyond anything I could have supposed, and we buy every- 
thing we make use of except water. Every grain of sand I buy, or I 
should not be able to get any. 

I maz be mistaken, but I hardly think I am, in saying that it will 
be the peuple’s own fault if they do not grow rich when the govern- 
ment is removed to the Potomac. My country people, to say no worse 
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of them, are very lazy. A great deal of money is to be made from 
vegetables alone, I should imagine. 
August 4, 1799. 

My pDEAR Exiza,—So favorable an opportunity presents itself, I 
cannot do otherwise than take the advantage of it by sending three 
pairs of silk gloves, a turban in miniature merely for you to see the 
fashionable way of pinning them up in Philadelphia, and a Spanish 
receipt for dressing tomatoes. Whether this receipt is better than the 
way your mamma always has them cooked I cannot tell, for I have 
not seen any since I have been here, though they have been brought 
to market some time ago. The turban was pinned by a young lady in 
the genteelest circle in the city. I give you this information that you 
may be the better satisfied of its being “the thing.” Pray let me 
know whether you have seen any pinned like it. Two pairs of the 
gloves, you will observe, are exactly like each other. The third pair 
differs a little on the back. Those I designed for you; ora pair of 
the others, just as you please. The other two pairs are for my cousins, 
Nelly and Sally. I should have got them all alike, but could not. 
They have been a good while promised, but I hope not the less wel- 
come for that, as at length they go. 

Mr. Charles Lee* goes from hence soon; and it is by him that I 
intend to send this to Bladensburg. It is said there is not a case of 
yellow fever in the city, and I am sure I cannot contradict it. We 
had seven as warm days and nights as ever I felt, but a charming rain 
has cooled the air and settled the dust, which is a prodigious soil here. 
And the flies !—Oh, dear me! How I shall enjoy my dear native 
State when I get to it again. I am sure I shall never have a wish to 
set foot out of it. 

Give my compliments to Mrs. Crawford ; and you may add that I 
shall try to find out the house she last lived in, that I may look at it 
with more pleasure for one of my countrywomen having lived in it. 

Miss Francis, the young lady who pinned the turban, has just sent 
it to me. She says she can pin them up in another form if I choose ; 
but I imagine this the prettiest way, for I sent her word I wanted it 
for a young lady in Maryland. If you do not like this, or want to see 
another fashion, say the word. 


- The next letter is written from Trenton, where the Stodderts were 
settled until the opening of Congress in December. 


TRENTON, September, 1799. 

’ My pear Exiza,—lIt will give Betsy much satisfaction to get you 
the music you say you shall want, or anything else, indeed, that you 
may need. I did suppose one could supply all their reasonable needs 
in Philadelphia if one had but money. I find I was mistaken. I 
have made Betsy try in all the music shops to get “ Miller” for Har- 





* Charles Lee, the attorney-general, was a brother of “ Light-Horse Harry,’ 
and Mrs. Lee, his first wife, was a daughter of Richard Henry Lee, of Chan- 


tilly. 
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riet and Nancy, but to no purpose. I tried myself, too, at one or two 
shops, but all in vain. I hope I shall be more fortunate in my en- 
deavors to serve you. She has the “Chase” by Haydn, and says it 
is much easier than Fisher’s “ Rondo.” We brought the instrument 
with us from Philadelphia; but, for want of a teacher, I wish Betsy 
may not lose what little she has gained by Mr. Taylor. 

If I was a “gad,” I should enjoy myself very much here. The 
inhabitants are very sociable and very polite to strangers. I have 
been visited by several, and in one instance met with much kindness. 

The governor’s lady I have not seen (this is the seat of govern- 
ment, you must know), because I have not waited on her. When I 
return the ladies’ visits which I have received I shall wait on her. 

I suppose when I tell you that this house, which I find fault with, 
contains nine rooms, you will think I am very unreasonable to be dis- 
pleased with it, but if you were to see it you would think of it as I 
do. Down-stairs are two rooms and an entry, as they call passages 
here and in Philadelphia ; up-stairs are seven rooms, but you must not 
suppose they are only over the above-mentioned two. One is over the 
kitchen, and another over a store which we have at the end of the 
house. The greatest evil I have to complain of is a number of small 
ants, which are troublesome. But I have good chickens, which, for 
my life, I could not have till I came here. It is the practice in Phila- 
delphia to buy them at market alive and kill them the same day. I 
do not suppose half a dozen families think of fatting them up before 
they kill them. This by way of specimen of what is done in large 
cities. Houses and furniture as clean as possible; but there all the 
cleanliness ends, I daresay. How TI shall wonder at myself when I 
get home again—you know where I mean, don’t you?—that I was 
ever able to eat particularly ! 

* * * * * * * * 

TRENTON, October, 1799. 

My DEAR E1iza,—As badly off as we are for most things, Mr. 
Carroll,* from Annapolis, and a brother of Mr. Caton dined here last 
week, There were only three dishes of meat and two of vegetables, 
and it was with difficulty I could find room for my plate. You will 
guess from this that our table must be a small one, as it really is. We 
brought no tables or chairs from Philadelphia. 


The following letter from Elizabeth Stoddert, the “ Betsy” of her 
mother’s letters, was written from Philadelphia, and alludes to the 
death of Washington and the funeral ceremonies which commemorated 


this national bereavement ; 
January 1, 1800. 


My pDEaAR Miss LownpEs,—There was a funeral eulogium last 
Thursday, pronounced by General Lee, and the most splendid proces- 





* This was Charles Carroll, son of him of Carrollton. He married, soon 
after, Harriet Chew, a sister of Mrs. Howard. Richard Caton married Eliza- 
beth Carroll, and their daughters, celebrated Maryland beauties, became Lady 
Wellesley, Duchess of Leeds, and Lady Stafford. 
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sion ever seen in America. I will send you Fenns’s account of it. 
Mamma was not well enough to go to the procession. Mrs. Harrison 
went with me. 

I must not omit to tell you, that though mamma has not been as 
yet to wait on Mrs. Adams, that good and handsome old lady called 
to see her this afternoon, with her daughter, Mrs. Smith, and brought 
more plum-cake for the children than all of them could eat. You 
may be sure after this she is a great favorite of the whole family. 


January 12, 1800. 


My peEaAR Exiza,—Mrs. Washington’s death, your aunt says, is 
expected. If it should happen, I imagine Judge Washington will 
take possession immediately. It will be unfortunate for your mamma. 

You begin to wonder how that can be, I daresay. I will inform 
you how. No doubt Mrs. Crawford will spend much of her time 
with her sister, if only to indulge herself in the pleasure of being lost 
in the labyrinth which she has given your mamma such extravagant 
accounts of ; and as she is such an agreeable neighbor, to be sure, her 
absence will be felt by all her acquaintance. Perhaps her young 
Washington may come in for Mount Vernon; unless, indeed, that 
point was settled between General Washington and his nephew, who it 
was to go to after the death of the judge, if he left no child.* 

* * * * * * * * 


From Mrs. Stoddert to her sister in Georgetown : 
Sunday, February 10, 1800. 


I am now going to perform my promise, and I wish I may not do 
it to the fullest extent and give you a confused account, as I said, of 
Mrs. Bingham’s ball. To begin with the beginning, and relate just 
as it really was, or as it appeared to me, I believe will be best. About 
half-past seven I called for Mrs. Harrison, and we made our appear- 
ance at Mrs. Bingham’s. But instead of her being in a little room, as 
you have been told, till all her company arrived, she was seated at the 
head of the drawing-room, I should call it, or, in other words, on one 
side of the chimney, with three ladies only. There were some young 
ladies in another room, where her two daughters were also, who, upon 
my inquiring after their health, were sent for by their mamma. I 
should suppose that it was near nine o’clock before the dancing com- 
menced. At the end of the first dance, or near it, punch and lemonade 
were brought in. That was the first refreshment. Some time after, I 
think, it was brought in again, and soon after the best ice-cream, as 
well as the prettiest, that ever I saw was carried around in beautiful 
china cups and gilt spoons. The latter I had seen there before. 

Except punch and lemonade, nothing more to eat till supper, which 





* The “labyrinth” must have been the serpentine carriage-way around the 
lawn at Mount Vernon, on each side of which shade-trees were planted. Judge 
Washington’s wife was the daughter of Colonel Blackburn, of “ Rippon Lodge,” 
ae — County, Virginia. It is possible that she had a sister, Mrs. 

rawford. 
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we were summoned to at eleven, when the most superb thing of the 
kind which I ever saw was presented to our view,—though those who 
have been there before say that the supper was not as elegant as they 
had seen there. In the middle was an orange-tree with ripe fruit ; and 
where a common spectator might imagine the root was, it was covered 
with evergreens, some natural and some artificial flowers. Nothing 
scarcely appeared on the table without evergreens to decorate it. The 
girondole, which hangs immediately over the table, was let down just 
to reach the top of the tree. You can’t think how beautiful it looked. 
I imagine there were thirty at the table, besides a table full in another 
room, and I believe every soul said, “ How pretty !” as soon as they 
were seated ; all in my hearing, as with one consent, uttered the same 
thing. The only meats I saw or heard of were a turkey, fowls, pheas- 
ants, and tongues, the latter the best that ever I tasted, which was the 
only meat I ate. The dessert (all was on the table) consisted of every- 
thing that one could conceive of except jelly; though I daresay there 
was jelly, too, but, to my mortification, I could not get any. I never 
ate better than at Mrs. Bingham’s. Plenty of blanc mange, and excel- 
lent. Near me were three different sorts of cake; I tasted all, but 
could eat of only one; the others were indifferent. Besides a quantity 
to eat, there was a vast deal for ornament, and some of them I thought 
would have delighted my little girl for her baby-house. In short, take 
it altogether, it was an agreeable entertainment to me. Notwithstand- 
ing the crowd—or numbers, rather, for the house is so large that it was 
not crowded—there was no noise or the least confusion. 

At twelve o’clock or a little after Mrs. Harrison and I left the ball. 
We were among the first tocome away. Never did I see such a number 
of carriages, except on a race-ground. 

Instead of a wig I have a bando, which suits me much better. They 
answer the purpose and are much to be preferred to the former. I wish 
I could describe it so as to give you a proper idea of it, for I think it 
very likely you would find it as convenient as Ido. My cap, though 
only such as are worn by ladies at least as old as myself, when I bespoke 
it had, I thought, much too young a look ; but I am now quite satisfied 
with its youthful appearance, and think, if anything, it is rather too old. 
Shall I begin to look out for a pretty cap for you? 

Mr. Duncannon was here a short while last night. He has heard 
that Georgetown is very gay. I should suppose otherwise; one reason 
the scarcity of money, for Mr. Baily told Mr. Stoddert that even the 
first people there had not money to go to market with. I hope and 
believe it is alie. Bad as it is, I am sure he makes it worse. It is the 
only excuse he can make for himself, I suspect, for not succeeding in his 
last attempt at business. 

You will see Mr. Blodget soon again. He talks of going to George- 
town in a few weeks; and his lady certainly in the spring, to take up 
her residence there. 


February 23, 1800. 
What will your mamma think when she is told that I have been to 
Mrs. Bingham’s ball, which was elegant ; Mrs. Adams’s drawing-room, 
which was a very full one, and well worth going to; and, yesterday, to 
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hear Major Jackson’s oration, who gave general satisfaction? Besides 
being out in the morning, I was from home in the evening, at Mrs. 
Powell’s, where I drank tea. Next Friday, if no unforeseen accident 
happens, we shall dine at Mr. McHenry’s. The invitation came three 
or four days ago. 

Mrs. Adams was extremely kind the evening I was at the drawing- 
room. She not only desired me to move from a window where I was 
sitting, but in the course of the evening sent to me to know if I would 
have some drops. From my pale looks she took it in her head I was 
going to faint, which brought a little red to my cheeks. 

I had it in contemplation to get a wig, but I have got what I like 
much better for myself. It is called a bando. I think the former best 
for those who dress in a different style from myself, but the latter suits 
me best. There is less of it, and my cap or bonnet covers what the 
bando does not. But I expect both will be discarded soon by the fash- 
ionable part of the world. 

I heard the ladies with whom I was in company last night say that 
the fashionable manner of dressing the hair was more like the Indians ; 
that they had seen some heads the evening before that were exactly in 
that way—the hair without powder, and looked sleek and hung down 
‘the forehead in strings. Mine will do that to a nicety. I observe 
powder is scarcely worn, only, I believe, by those who are gray,—too 
much so to go without powder, I mean. How those ladies in the 
Indian fashion dress their hair behind I cannot say; but those out of 
that fashion that I have seen, and'who do not wear wigs, have six or 
eight curls in their neck, and turn up the rest and curl the ends, which 
I think looks very pretty when well done. The curls in the neck are 
not so low as half down the back of the neck. 

I have been kindly and prettily asked by both Mr. and Mrs. 
Liston to go to their house the public day of having company, which 
is something like Mrs. Adams’s drawing-room, only that Mrs. Liston 
sometimes has dances and at others cards. She mentions in the winter 
when they commence, and that is looked upon as an invitation, and all 
of her acquaintances‘go that choose it or that wish to show her respect. 
I go because I respect them both extremely. 


PHILADELPHIA, Sunday, April 19, 1800, 

- I saw Mrs. Washington when she was in Philadelphia for the first 
time in my life. I visited her in the morning at Mrs. Powell’s, where 
she stayed, and in the evening she very politely called on me, but I 
could not prevail on her to stay to tea. She left the city the next 
morning, and is expected to return the first of May, when I hope I 
shall see her again. She appears to be a mild, lady-like woman. I 
should like to hear her sing. I am sure I have heard she excelled in 
both playing and singing.* 

I send you I will not say the last new song, but, I may venture to 
say, the prettiest song that is looked upon as a new one. 





* Mrs. Powell was one of the Philadelphia ladies most intimate with Mrs. 
Washington. 
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I expect Mrs. Adams and Mrs. Johnson (who I presume you knew 
was in Philadelphia) to tea this evening, with some more ladies. 


The following letter was written by Benjamin Stoddert to John 
Templeman, Georgetown : 

PHILADELPHIA, May 29, 1800. 

Dear S1r,—The President will be at Washington by the time you 
receive this or a day or two after. 

He proposes to stay but a little while. I wish he would remain 
longer. This and other good things depend on the manner of employ- 
ing his time, 

I request, therefore, that, setting bashfulness at defiance, you will 
urge the President to go to the balls and to ride with you in your coach, 
and get Mr. Scott, at least, to go with you. Let the President be 
pleased with the attention and with the country. 

I am, respectfully, &c., &c., 
BEN : STODDERT. 


Barring accidents, &c., I expect to be in Georgetown on the 14th 
of June. 
Navy DEPARTMENT. 


Congress met in Washington for the first time the following fall, 
and Mrs, Adams has left an amusing account of her first experiences in 
the White House. 

Mrs. Stoddert returned to her home in Georgetown. The house in 
which the Stodderts lived still stands on its high grounds, overlooking 
the Potomac, a picturesque and stately old mansion. 

Here Charles Willson Peale painted on one large canvas three of 
the Stoddert children,—Elizabeth, Benjamin, and Harriet. The grace- 
ful child figures are seen upon the lawn, with the river and one of its 
islands for a background. Of these children, Elizabeth married Dr. 
Ewell, of the navy, and became the mother of the late General Ewell, 
of the Confederate army. The other sister, Harriet, married G. W. 
Campbell, secretary of the treasury under Madison. She went, later, 
with her husband to Russia, and was the first American lady presented 


at the Court of St. Petersburg. 
Kate Mason Rowland. 





NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 


OT for thee, O Friend, the easy task, for thou art strong ; 
And though, borne down with burdens, the way seems hard and 
long 
Yet know that God but giveth thee 
True title of nobility 
In this, knowing thee e’en better than thyself; His plan 


To prove thee, saying to all thy world, Behold a man! 
Mary E. Stickney. 
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LINCOLN OF COYOTE. 


L 


HE Prairie Due West Railroad halted for a time at Coyote Forks, 
and the little settlement swelled to the proportions of an embryo 
city almost in a night. Much of it looked, indeed, as if it had arrived 
overnight and camped helter-skelter about the square and the streets 
adjoining. 
Beside the door of a one-story shanty whose eaves were some seven 
feet from the ground, all told, might be seen a handsome sign with the 
inscription in gilt letters,— 


Dr. J. Q. A. LINCOLN. 
(Up Stairs.) 


Young Lincoln had said to himself that he might as well bring 
his shingle along, when migrating from his Eastern home, and the in- 
congruity did not occur to him till he went to nail it up in front of his 
make-shift office. He laughed and dropped it, but instantly raised it 
again, nailed it fast, and stood back and laughed aloud at the burlesque 
effect. 

He let it hang, and the thing hit the humor of the mushroom town 
and advertised the young physician more in a week than any equipment 
of fidelity and skill could have done in a year. 

Not far from the doctor’s office, on the front of a much larger 
structure, hung the sign of Hawthorne & Son. 

Both father and son were friends and fellow-townsmen of young 
Lincoln. Sam Hawthorne was newly married to a fine-looking girl, 
Louise Arrowsmith by her maiden name, who completed the little party 
of friends, 

Although Sam was by no means the most brilliant of the little 
company, he was the direct cause of their migration. He was a good- 
looking, good-natured, undersized fellow, bright and frank in his man- 
ner, but better at foot-ball than arithmetic or Latin as a school-boy. 
Later he became a rather dashing young scapegrace, fond of driving 
wild colts and of jovial company. The elder Hawthorne had lost all 
the rest of his immediate family and seemed to concentrate his affec- 
tions on his generous but not over-clever boy. He showed a fondness 
for him of a kind that is more common between mother and son, and 
let him have more money and more of his own way than was good for 
him. Ina word, Sam ran a pretty wild race for a time in company 
with a set of young scamps who took their pleasure at his expense and 
taught him no good in return. 

When his father perceived where he was going and tried to stop 
him, he found to his grief that the road Sam was travelling was a steep 
one down-hill. But there was one person who had acquired a greater 
hold upon Sam than his father, and she used her best powers to save 
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him. Her friends warned and dissuaded her strongly, but Louise had 
a will of her own. She liked the youth, whose money and horses en- 
abled him to make it pleasant for her, and he became extremely fond 
of her in time. 

In a word, she made her consent to be his wife contingent upon 
his breaking off short, and proving by a term of probation that he was 
going to deserve it when it should be given. 

Young Quincy Lincoln had been a playmate and schoolmate of 
Louise, and when he returned home from his medical course and found 
how things had progressed between her and Sam Hawthorne one or 
two people thought he did not like it very much. But if so he took a 
rather singular way of showing it, by becoming more friendly with 
Sam, for whom he had never had very much liking, and continuing to 
keep up his steadfast friendship with Louise. She, on her part, treated 
him with the frank fondness she might have felt for an ideal brother, 
and made no secret before Sam or any one else of her very warm regard 
for him, freely expressing her opinion that he was the best fellow in 
the world. 

Sam’s father had asked Lincoln to keep an eye on the fellow, and 
he spent many of his evenings in that not very congenial pursuit ; and 
after a while Mr. Hawthorne said to Lincoln one night,— 

“You’ve put me and Sam under a great obligation. I know it is 
up-hill work for a young doctor to get under way, and you’ve spent 
more time than you can afford ; and—well—I want you to let me do 
something for you. I?ll count it a favor if you will.” 

Lincoln sat thinking awhile forgetfully, then looked up and saw 
the older gentleman waiting with his pocket-book open. He got up 

uickly. 
me Oh, no,” he said; “excuse me, I wasn’t thinking of that. It’s 
very good of you, but I couldn’t take any money. I’m not sure I 
have done right.” 

A month or two later he looked Sam up one night and found him 
flushed and unnatural. He held him and looked in his face awhile, 
and his expression made Hawthorne turn pale. Then Lincoln left 
him abruptly without speaking. Soon afterwards Sam came into his 
office and found Lincoln lying on his lounge with his face to the wall. 
Sam sat down, thoroughly sobered, and neither spoke for some time. 
Lincoln turned then, looked at Sam a minute, and said,— — 

“T believe I ought to tell her.” 

Sam sat still. Finally he replied,— 

“ Lincoln, you won’t tell her? I won’t do it again, I swear I won't. 
You don’t know what it is.” 

And he covered his face with his hands. 

Lincoln paid no further attention to him, but let him.sit as long as 








But he did nothing about it, and Sam went straight again. Time 
passed, and the wedding-day drew near. Both Sam and Louise in- 
sisted upon Lincoln being “the best man’ at the ceremony, and he 
allowed himself to be persuaded ; but nearly at the last moment Sam 
got a note from him,— 


| he liked and go away without a word. 
| 
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“T can’t come. Get Armstrong to stand up. Am off for the 
State Med. So.” 

He did not see Louise again till some time after the return from 
the wedding-tour. Sam met him and took him home. Louise scolded 
him pleasantly, but he made no defence; and she proceeded to urge 
him to accede to a proposition of Mr. Hawthorne, who had asked him 
to go out and help start Sam right in the new place, where he would 
be freed from his old associations and have a better chance to make a 
clean record, as they hoped. Lincoln had promptly declined, though 
a generous and delicate offer was included to guarantee him,a moderate 
income the first year in consideration, and it was slow work where he 
was. 

“Louise,” he said, when she had done entreating him, “ please 
don’t urge me any more. I think I ought not to go.” 

But she persisted, and the end was that they all went out together, 
and Lincoln made his way from the outset. 

Things went on smoothly for a good while. Sam and Louise both 
urged Lincoln to come and live with them in the pretty little house 
they had built on the edge of the prairie, but he kept to his separate 
lodging. Still he spent a good deal of his leisure time there in the 
evenings, talking mostly with the elder Hawthorne, whom he liked 
much, and being made very much at home by all three. Happiness 
dwelt in the little house for a time, and Louise sometimes showed a 
touch of pride in having her confidence so proved to have been well 
founded. And if Linetin had his own occasional misgivings, he kept 
them to himself. 

The family soon made the acquaintance of a handsome and attrac- 
tive fellow, a speculator in grain, named Graham Jaffrey. He was 
tall, straight, and alert, with a laughing, frank, off-hand manner, and 
often showed real friendliness. He could talk business and politics 
with the father, play checkers or cards and talk horse with Sam, and 
discuss music “a new books with Louise. They all liked him ex- 
tremely, and he quickly became a constant visitor at the house and a 
companion of Sam, more congenial than Lincoln, whom Sam for the 
first time found a trifle grave and austere by comparison. Lincoln 
felt an instinctive dislike towards the speculator, though he could not 
say why. 

. Lincoln began to find the Hawthorne house less congenial, and 
saw less of Sam. Some time later he met him one night in a very 
affectionate humor. After a brief colloquy, in which Lincoln was 
taciturn and Hawthorne voluble and jocular, Sam said he must tear 
‘himself away and go home; and he started off, staggering a little and 
going the wrong way. Lincoln took him to his own quarters and put 
him to bed. Then he went over and told Louise that Sam was goin 
to stay with him that night. He put on an air of lightness and tried 
to make it appear a mere friendly incident. 

“T had to look in at Susie Langton over here,” he said, “and I’m 
going right back. Susie’s a little better, I think.” 

But Louise looked through his pretence with a dark, keen glance, 
under which his eyes fell, She turned from him and looked around 
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with an expression that to Lincoln suggested the feeling of one who 
finds that he has walked with his eyes wide open into a trap which 
has closed upon him. She went in again slowly, and he came away 
with his head down. 

Soon Sam was going the old road again. He avoided Lincoln, 
and the young doctor went less and less to the Hawthorne cottage, 
whence he perceived that happiness and harmony had taken flight. 

In the Christmas holidays a child was born in that house, and over 
it the two hearts whose life it shared melted towards one another, and 
there were tears of reconciliation and vows of amendment. Sam came 
to Lincoln and begged brokenly for his help. 

“ Lincoln,” he said, “my grandfather and my two uncles drank 
themselves to death. You don’t know anything about it. They say 
when I was a baby I would take any kind of medicine if they’d only 
put brandy in it.” 

And Louise spoke to him as soon as she could, begged him to save 
Sam, and cried in her weakness and despair. He did his best, and 
they named the boy Lincoln for his sake. : 

He could not help owning that Jaffrey did good service in his way. 
He was more at home in Sam’s favorite haunts, and could be with him 
when Lincoln could not. Though never seen the worse for drink, 
Jaffrey was not averse to a glass; but he gave it up when with Sam, 
and made it understood among the set they frequented that it was not 
the thing to put temptation in Sam’s way. 

Five or six months later Jaffrey came to Lincoln, who had just 
returned from a day and night by a bed of death. 

“ Hawthorne’s off again,” he said. “He was out with Joe Blake 
and his crowd night before last, at Anderson’s, on the Randolph road, 
and I can’t get any track of him since.” 

They found him next day at a low place far to the north. 

“ Aw right, Link,” he said; “been waiting for you—knew you’d 
find me out. Coming right along.” 

Louise came to the doctor’s door soon after their return. Lincoln 
came out to her. 

“Ts Sam here?” 

“Ts” 

Neither said any more. She turned and went away. 

Soon afterwards Sam confided to Lincoln that he and Jaffrey had 
sworn off, and that Jaffrey, who had formerly been a drug-clerk, had 
fixed him up something which would help him to get down to the 
hard pan by degrees. But it was not very long before the doctor saw 
that Jaffrey’s stuff had lost its miraculous powers. 

Sam kept out of Lincoln’s way, but Jaffrey was his constant com- 
panion. Louise began to ride with Sam regularly when he drove out, 
and, finding it a restraint upon him, made it a part of her regular 
business to go with him wherever he went. It took her into queer 
places and unfit company sometimes; but Louise was a person of no 
mean spirit, and she said to Sam, “ Any place where you are in the 
habit of going ought to be good enough for your wife.” 

There was a sting in the remark which pierced even Sam’s dulling 
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perception, and Lincoln saw a defiant hardness growing in her face 
that made him sore at heart. 

Soon after he heard that Jaffrey had had to drive her home from 
the Prairie Queen saloon, where she had sat with the proprietor’s wife 
until it became evident that Sam was past going any farther. 

Sam’s father went about with his head down in those days, hardly 
speaking to any one. Jaffrey had to bring Louise home more and 
more often, and Lincoln became aware of whispers going about that 
were uglier than anything yet, and that scorched his consciousness like 
coals from unholy fires. 

Things grew rapidly worse with the Hawthornes. Louise went 
constantly with Sam with a kind of desperate pertinacity, and Jaffrey 
was seen with both more and more. Lincoln never lost that burning 
sensation, and went about with an ever-present and growing sense of 
fear. He went his daily and nightly rounds with a constant sub- 
conscious listening for some note of alarm in the air. 

One night, as he came out of a lonely squatter’s shanty, a man had 
just stopped at the door on a panting horse. 

“Get over to Stranahan’s, doctor, as soon as you can,” he said. 
“Sam Hawthorne’s cut pretty bad.” 

Lincoln went there as quick as his horse could take him. He saw 
at a glance that the wound would have been fatal but for the skilful 
way in which some one had stopped the bleeding with an improvised 
tourniquet. 

“ Who did this?” he asked, sharply. 

“ Jaffrey done him up,” was the reply. ‘But I say, Doc., look 
here : I guess he’s got something bad himself. He never said nothing, 
neither,—just got one of the boys to tie his handkerchief round it.” 

Jaffrey lay outstretched on a bench, unconscious. Lincoln found 
that he had a pistol-ball in his leg, and had fainted from loss of blood. 
When he had attended to both, he made inquiries, and found that Sam 
had been at the Blossom House the night before; that Jaffrey had 
taken Louise home and gone back for Sam; that when Sam had come 
to himself, during the day, he had refused to go home, and had driven 
Jaffrey from place to place till he got into a fight at Stranahan’s, in 
which Jaffrey had interfered on his behalf and got a bullet for his 

ains. 
. When Lincoln had done what he could for them he started home 
on‘a very bitter errand. The livid sky of the earliest dawn seemed to 
weigh upon him as he drove steadily across the great sea of the prairie, 
desolate in the ghastly gloom. He went directly to the Hawthorne 
house, hitched his horse quietly, and stood still a moment at the door 
as the day was breaking. While he debated the door was opened 
silently by Mr. Hawthorne. He drew Lincoln in without speaking, 
looking in his face with dark inquiry. 

Lincoln told him plainly, in the fewest low words, of the two men 
lying wounded at Stranahan’s, and of the third who had been carried 
away desperately hurt by them, perhaps mortally. 

He turned quickly and saw Louise standing at the door. And as he 
looked she gave one piercing scream. Mr. Hawthorne bade her harshly 
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to be still. The doctor saw that in another minute she would be in a hys- 
terical fit and beyond control. She dashed her head backward against 
the door and was just about to scream again when he caught hold of 
her, forcibly held her still, and commanded her not to scream. She re- 
sisted violently, but his unyielding grasp and authority overcame her, 
and she was still a moment, then looked up in his face and uttered an 
agonizing reproach,— 

“Qh, why did you let me? You ought not to have let me!” 

Unconsciously, then, he held her for an instant in such a crushing 
grasp as terrified her. An unspeakable anguish wrung him. He put 
her down on the sofa, sank down helpless himself, and sat a little while 
with his head bent and his breath coming deep and quick. Then he got 
up awkwardly and came away out of the house. 

There were threats of arrest, and the horrid experience for Louise 
of having to go and come, gazed at as the heroine of a disgusting sen- 
sation, in which depraved imaginations mingled more hateful elements 
than false play and drunken riot. She carried herself very straight 
and proud before the world, and won from it the admiring verdict of 
having stood by Sam with true grit. But Lincoln knew bitterly that 
the hardihood she showed was the sign of a consciousness hardened like 
iron. He did all he could for them in those days, went over regularly 
to attend Sam, and naturally often drove Louise back and forth. In 
this frequent companionship he found in her a quiet that was terrible 
to him. She put the utmost confidence in his advice, went and came 
and did just as he said, but her stillness made him sick. 

All the wounded men got well, however, and the thing was hushed 
up without arrests or trial. When Sam was fit to be brought home, 
they made him comfortable on a bed in the bottom of a wagon, and 
Lincoln took Louise on before in his buggy, to have all ready for his 
arrival. She sat up straight as they rode out on the prairie, and noth- 
ing was said for a good while. Then he noticed that the robe was 
slipping down and tucked it up about her. Soon afterwards he per- 
ceived that she had sunk back in her corner; and then he suddenly 
knew that she was weeping. His own head bowed forward and, without 
knoWitig that he spoke audibly, he murmured,— 

‘Oly God! Oh, God !” 

Nothing more was said by either, only when he lifted her out at her 
door She stood still a moment just as he put her down, then looked up 
at him with her face all suffused, tried to speak, but only gave a sob, 
drew her veil, and went in. 

Sam soon recovered, but this time there was no relenting on Louise’s 
part. The fires of the public shame he had brought-upon her seemed 
to have seared her heart. Lincoln saw her going scrupulously through 
her round of duty, neither complaining nor rejoicing, but awfully 
still. : 

Sam started off on the old track again as soon as he was able, only 
Louise went with him no more. Jaffrey, as usual, managed to come 
out of the affair with the popular verdict in his favor. He stuck by 
Sam still, and was the oly: brake, such as it was, on his mad race to 


perdition. And Lincoln admitted to himself that his demeanor towards 
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Louise was characterized by the utmost delicacy and respect. Still, 
Lincoln watched and trembled for the result. 

One day, when Sam had been away two or three nights running, 
Louise met Jaffrey and asked about him, and he told her he thought 
she had better go over to Randolph and try to get Sam home. She 
said she had no way to go, as Mr. Hawthorne was away with the horses. 
He offered to take her, and she went with him. They could do nothing 


with Sam, and Jaffrey drove Louise home again at night. When he- 


had left her there he turned the team and drove straight back to Sam, 
and stayed by him till he came partly to his senses. ‘Then he talked to 
him in a way that sobered him more completely. It was Jaffrey’s cue 
always to laugh, but now for the first time Sam saw his face black 
with passion. - 

“Sam Hawthorne,” he said, “ you’re going the stgaight road to hell. 
And you’re trying your best to send your wife there before you. Now 
stop, and get out of this. It’s no place for her,—take her away. We’re 
no fit company for her. Go East; go home and take her where there 
are more women like her and peopie she knows.” 

Sam stared stupidly, but replied that Louise was all right, that she 
hardly saw any men but Jaffrey and Lincoln, and he knew he could 


trust them. 
“You can’t trust anybody,” Jaffrey retorted, savagely. “ Remem- 
y body: “J ’ gely 


ber now, I warn you,—take her away !” 


Sam took no warning, but grew more reckless abroad and detestable 
at home. 


And the end came. 
One spring morning Mr. Hawthorne came to Lincoln and said he 


was going East on business for a day or two, and would like him to 
look in at the house, “ as—as Louise was alone.” Lincoln went over in 
the evening and met Jaffrey driving from that direction. He found 
Louise alone with the little boy. There was something new about her, 
some disquiet that he could not understand and that troubled him. 
She seemed to see that and to be made more uneasy by his anxiety. 
She asked him if he knew anything about Sam, and this of itself was 
new; she had not named Sam to him for a good while. Sh@ grew 
more restless, and presently asked Lincoln to go and see if*he could 
find Sam without making him feel that she wanted him. He went, 


sickened with a vague dread. % 
He met Jaffrey coming out of Underwood’s livery stable and asked 


him about Sam. 

“ T’ve just come over from Bison,” he said, “and I saw him there 
at the Sunshine.” 

Lincoln drove over there, though it was ten miles. ‘They told him 
Sam had been there all the afternoon, that Jaffrey had joined him early 
in the evening and tried to keep him there, but Sam had taken a freak to 
return to Coyote and would not be persuaded, and Jaffrey had driven 
off with him in that direction. 

Lincoln waited for no more. He drove back at a merciless pace. 
As he struck the Coyote street he saw a team turn out of Underwood’s 
and come towards him. He pulled up close beside it: Jaffrey was in 
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the wagon alone. He stopped, and Lincoln drew up close to him and 
said, furiously, “ You lied. What deviltry are you at now? You’ve 
got some scoundrelly plot on foot about Sam’ Hawthorne and——” 

He broke off; he could not name her tohim. But Jaffrey remained 
perfectly calm, while Lincoln leaned towards him threateningly with 
one hand grasping his reins. He answered, with quiet gravity, “ You 
are mistaken: what I told you was true. And you forget that a row 
about her in the street won’t do her any good.” 

Lincoln stood still a little while, but he gradually let go his hold 
and turned away. He drove on, left his horse at the livery stable, and 
followed Jaffrey on foot. 

The team was tied before the Hawthorne house and lights were 
moving within. 

Lincoln held by the fence for a minute, then broke away and ran 
straight to the Coyote House, where the barkeeper was closing for the 
night. He said Sam was asleep up-stairs. Lincoln ordered him to 
show the way. As they went up, he told Lincoln that Jaffrey had 
breught Sam there early in the evening, that they had been playing 
there all night, and that Jaffrey had helped Sam freely to the whiskey, 
while he emptied his own glass under the table or only filled it out of 
the water-bottle. 

Lincoln shut himself in with Sam, poured something down his 
throat, dragged him out of bed and shook him to life with unsparing 
roughness, told him his message in seven words, got him into some 
clothes and down-stairs, and put his head under the ice-water tap 
regardless of flooding the floor or of the barkeeper, who looked on. 

“ Have you any weapon?” he asked. 

He felt Sam’s pockets, looked around, and saw the bottles on the 
table where they had been playing ; taking an empty one and thrusting 
it into Sam’s pocket, he hurried him out and up the street till they 
turned and saw the team still standing before Sam’s door. He made 
sure that Sam understood ; then he left him, and went back towards 
his office like an old man. 

Sam went on, turned in through his gate, went up the steps, and in 
at the door. He saw Jaffrey standing in the sitting-room alone, amid 
signs of hasty preparation which had probably been delayed through 
fear of Lincoln returning with Sam. 

Jaffrey’s hand went instinctively to his revolver as Sam came in; 
but he took it away instantly and stood still, making no defence. 

There came a rushing sound on the stair, and Louise flew in and 
stood between them. Sam put her away roughly. ; 

He felt in his pockets, found only the bottle, drew it out by the 
neck, and struck Jaffrey across the face with a force that shattered it 
and sent Jaffrey reeling into the corner in a heap. 

Sam turned and went up the stairs. Louise followed and clung to 
him, crying and beseeching passionately, — 

“Oh, Sam, Sam, stop; hear me! I am innocent,—before God I 
am innocent !” 

He shook her off, and went on up the stairs, sobbing loudly. He 
went in where his boy lay, asleep but dressed, in his crib. He took 
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him up just as he was, went down and out of the house with the child 
in his arms, and turned his face towards the open prairie and his back 
upon the wreck he had made. 


II. 


Dr. Lincoln sat-in his office, when he had left Sam Hawthorne on 
the street that night and got home, he hardly knew how. He sat sunk 
in a fit of stupefaction, bred of an excess of pain that deadened his 
consciousness. The feverish town slept at last, and he sat on without 
note or knowledge of time, whether minutes or hours passed by. 

Gradually he became aware of a knocking at his door. He got 
up and opened it. A man stood outside with a bloody cloth about his 
face. 

“T’ve had a fall,” he said, “and got a bad cut. I want you to fix 
itup.” He pushed into the light and partly removed the cloth, show- 
ing his cheek laid open with a jagged wound. “ Lincoln,” he con- 
tinued, “ you’re a doctor, and you wouldn’t turn off a dog with a gash 
like that.” 

Lincoln glanced at the wound. 

“That will do,” he said, brutally ; “you'll carry that mark as far 
as you go.” 

He pushed Jaffrey out of the door, locked it, and went away hur- 
riedly towards Hawthorne’s. The team still stood at the gate. The 
lamps burned within and the light shone broadly through the open 
door. 

All was still as he went in with a chill of fear creeping over him. 
He saw the preparations for flight, but there was no sign of life down- 
stairs. There was a glimmer of light at the stair-head; he went up, 
holding on by the banisters for dread. The light shone from Louise’s 
room ; and there, between the bed and the little boy’s crib, he saw her 
still upon the floor. 

A great horror came over him and made it impossible for him to 
move, almost to breathe, for a while. Then he went in with a sudden 
effort and knelt down beside her. He tried to call to her, but his voice 
was little more than a whisper. . 

“Louise! Louise!” 

She opened her eyes slowly, and looked at him vacantly. 

“Oh, Louise,” he said; “I thought—I was afraid a 

“No,” she answered, “I am not dead; but I wish I was,—I wish 
I had died long ago.” 

“ Hush !” he said. He made her get up and sit in a chair. 

“ Louise, where is the boy ?” 

Her hard, dry calm was broken up: she covered her face and 
sobbed, “I don’t know. Sam took him away. Oh, my heart is 
broken! What shall Ido? What shall I do?” 

Lincoln got from her the little she knew, and made her put herself 
and the lower rooms somewhat in order. He left her at the door 
while he put out the lights and closed the house, then helped her into 
the wagon that still stood before the gate, untied the team, and drove 
away with her to find Sam. 
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She let him direct her, came or went as he bid her, and went with 
him wherever he would. 

They drove and drove, got on the right track, went miles off it 
again, and had to double back. At sunrise they found where Sam had 
stopped and asked for something for the child to eat. 

They missed and found the trail repeatedly, once passing close by 
where Sam and the boy had rested at a well a little apart. They 
changed the tired horses for fresh ones. Then they went wide again, 
but pressed on with the least possible rest or delay. None but neces- 
sary words passed between them all day: she lay sunk in her corner, 
and he sat straight and drove on. 

Late in the afternoon Lincoln perceived suddenly that Sam had been 
working steadily eastward towards the river, and he drove straight on 
at a more rapid rate. 

At the Riverbank House they heard that Sam had stopped there, 
and had started on a few minutes before towards the bridge farther 
down. Lincoln left the horses and Louise, who was half dead with 
fatigue, and ran on down the river-road on foot. ‘There was a railroad 
trestle across the water before you came to the bridge. Lincoln passed 
it, and hurried on without particular notice. He turned in upon the 
bridge, and went part way across without seeing anything of Sam 
ahead. Suddenly he stood still at the parapet and looked up-stream. 

About a third-way out on the trestle-bridge, looming high in air 
and outlined black against the glowing sky of the northwest, he saw a 
man stepping from tie to tie, carrying a child in his arms. Whether 
he had mistaken it for the regular bridge or not was never known, but 
Lincoln saw that any misstep would precipitate them from the skeleton 
causeway. 

He could do nothing but stand still and watch for the result. He 
became suddenly so weak that he lay limp across the parapet as he 
looked. 

When Sam reached a point well out over the river he stopped. 
Lincoln saw him turn about and stand a moment, facing away towards 
the sunset. Then he turned again, slowly, till he faced straight down- 
stream. 

He stood so a moment, close to the edge; and then—whether he 
slipped, or grew dizzy and fell, or whether he leaped—Lincoln saw him 
drop through the air with the child and disappear under the water. 

Lincoln ran farther out on the bridge, threw off his outer clothing, 
sprang up and stood on the parapet a moment, watching, then leaped 
out and dropped into the river, feet first. 

He sank deep with a plunge, came up to the surface again, cleared 
his eyes of the water, stayed himself against a pier in the strong cur- 
rent, and looked out. In a minute he saw them come driving down, 
now under and now showing and a little way apart. ' 

He struck out as they neared, caught the boy, already unconscious, 
and got him to shore somehow, half drowned himself. 

A little crowd had gathered and took care of them. The boy was 
nursed back to life, and an hour later Lincoln brought him and put 
him in his mother’s arms, 
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She took him with a low cry of hungry eagerness. Lincoln stood 
by while she pressed and fondled and moaned over him, blind to 
everything else for a time. Then she suddenly turned, startled by 
something in his manner, and asked,— 

** Where is Sam ?” 

“T don’t know yet,” he answered, and went out before she could 
say more. 

They searched for him down the river for hours, their lights flaring 
in and out among the silent shadows and throwing gleams across the 
turbid swirls and eddies of the dusky current. About midnight they 
found him stranded in a little bay at a bend of the river, lying quiet, 
with his face upturned to the dark sky. | 

Louise was still sitting up, waiting, when Lincoln returned to the 
hotel. She had put the boy to bed, and sat by him while he slept, 
dozing sometimes from utter exhaustion, but listening, asleep or awake, 
with dread for whatever she might hear. 

They went in very quietly, but she came out and met Lincoln 
alone in the hall. She sat down on the nearest seat when she saw him, 
and he sat down near by. Nothing was said for some time. Then 
she spoke, quietly : 

“Tell me now.” 

“Tt is all over,” he answered. 

She made no noise, but fainted, sinking slowly sidewise and lying 
still on the seat. 

The women of the house were called, and did for her as the doctor 
directed. But when they had got her to bed, and she was fully her- 
self, they had to bring him to her, she was so wild; and he stayed by 
her for hours, striving by drugs and authority to quiet her. 

Mr. Hawthorne arrived the next evening ; and the following day 
the whole little party that had come West together—all that was left 
of them, at least—started back together towards their Eastern home. 

There they buried Sam. And Louise and Mr. Hawthorne, who 
was much broken in mind and body, remained East for good. Lincoln 
was obliged to take charge of the funeral and other necessary arrange- 
ments. When all was settled, he went in the evening and sat awhile 
with Louise, silent and abstracted. Louise’s near relatives had become 
scattered or estranged, and she was left very much alone. 

“ Louise,” he said, with an effort to speak evenly, “I must start 
West again very soon now. Is there anything I can do for you 
first ? 

She bent close over the little boy’s waist which she was sewing, so 
that he could not see her face, and gave no answer for atime. Then 
she said, in a voice low and obviously steadied, “ Did you like it out 
there ?” 

“Yes, in some ways. The people were very friendly to me, good 
and bad.” 

“You were very friendly to them,” she said, in the same studied 
way. And a moment after she lifted her face and besought him: 
“You don’t want to go back. Don’t go away. I shall be left—I 
shall be left alone.” 
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Lincoln’s face dropped, and he turned it away and choked. But 
he gathered himself together, and answered as steadily as was possible 
and just a little sternly,— 

“It’s not any question of liking or disliking. Don’t make it 
harder for me. I’ve got to go back there and live, for the sake of my 
own good name—and yours.” 

Louise gave a low, despairing cry. “Oh, I am punished—I am 
punished enough! How shall I bear it? How shall I bear it?” 

Lincoln sat still, powerless to help her, almost as helpless himself. 
Mr. Hawthorne came in, and Louise went out of the room. Lincoln 
told him he was going, and he showed strong regret. He made 
Lincoln promise to write regularly and come and see them whenever 
he could. 

So he went back to Coyote, took up his practice again, and lived 
on as before, but with a very great difference. 

It was a year before he came East again. He spent a month 
among his many Eastern friends and relatives, sat and talked with 
Mr. Hawthorne, and walked out with Louise and the boy. They 
talked freely of her present life and prospects, and he tried to be 
simple and brotherly as of old, but found their intercourse lacked its 
former freedom, as neither ever spoke of the Western episode; and 
when it recurred, as it would, it made him absent and tacitly stern 
without his knowing more than that it made him unhappy. And one 
day, as they walked apart from the road in the edge of a wood, while 
the little boy ran and played among the wild flowers of the adjoining 
field, they fell silent; and after a while Louise broke in upon his sorry 
revery by sitting down suddenly on a fallen tree, searching blindly for 
her handkerchief,and breaking out into sobbing reproach: “Oh, you 
are hard to me,—you are cruel! I believe you think that I killed 
Sam.” 

He was shocked, and became all contrition in a moment. He pro- 
tested and denied, and comforted her as he could. 

But he presently went away West again, and lived on there for 
years more as bravely and heartily as most, with reserves of soreness 
and weakness, also like most. 

One day, going on his way with no thought out of the common, he 
received a letter in a hand that always put the common far away. 

Louise wrote that Mr. Hawthorne had suddenly disappeared ; that 
a letter of recent date found in a pocket and dated at “ Nugget Slope” 
contained information of some man named John J. Graham, and led 
her to surmise that Mr. Hawthorne might have gone there. 

Lincoln recalled now that Mr. Hawthorne had questioned him 
very sharply at the time about the occurrences of the night preceding 
Sam’s death. And he had naturally given Louise the full benefit of 


every doubt and provocation, while giving Jaffrey no particular benefit 
on any score. And Louise put together later many childish prattlings 
and dark hints of her boy’s about his grandfather in the past, which 
had simply made her think the old man’s mind was fast failing, but 
which now showed her that he had brooded constantly over one subject 
and pursued it with the method and cunning of a mania. 
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Louise asked in her letter whether the place named were very far 
from Coyote, and if he could find out anything for her. He started 
that night for Nugget. 

Jaffrey had suddenly disappeared from Coyote and taken up a 
vagabond life. The gash in his cheek, for want of prompt and skilful 
treatment, had healed “by the second intention,” as the doctors have 
it, and left a crooked scar, always perceptible, up and down and across 
one side of his face, which, whenever he became heated or excited, 
blazed out blood-red. A little imagination was sufficient to form the 
rambling red line into almost any capital letter; and a story of its 
origin, partly surmised and partly invented with the aid of the scar’s 
suggestion, fastened itself upon him, and followed him wherever he 
went. He was never long in one place, and soon became known as a 
reckless and desperate adventurer. 

Finally he happened upon Nugget, a new mining settlement which 
recent finds of gold had suddenly created. The man who had found 
the original nuggets was the wreck of a bright and promising youth, 
prematurely old from dissipation, but still in his ruin possessed of a 
remnant of his earlier tastes and of a small stock of ragged books, 
which had gained for him the nickname of “Student” among his 
bookless comrades. Jaffrey, who now went generally by the name of 
J. J. Graham, took a fancy to the sorry scholar, or to his newly-found 
gold, and talked books with him, kindling in him the smouldering 
embers of his better self and winning his weak but warm regard. 

By degrees they began to enliven their literary reminiscences with 
a little game, and the game grew imperceptibly till it became the 
principal interest. The Student’s nuggets and dust became divided 
more and more equally, as was natural between friends; and then it 
became more and more unequally distributed, as was perhaps natural 
also, by the doctrine of the survival of the fittest. And one day the 
Student woke up rather late to find his gold completely transferred to 
the natural survivor. 

On the night preceding this consummation, a wild-eyed old man 

had arrived in Nugget, had made inquiries for Graham, alias Jaffrey, 
and had told a story which was soon known in one form or another 
all through the camp. 
_ Jaffrey was out early that morning, contrary to his habit, and called 
for his horse, saying he was getting bilious and would take a little shake 
up before breakfast. But as he rode out upon the street an armed man 
stopped him and ordered him to go back into the house. Jaffrey saw 
without turning his head that other men were posted in both directions, 
with rifles in their hands. He coolly dismounted, hitched his horse, 
and went into his sitting-room on the lower floor of the shanty hotel. 

When breakfast was called, he went out and ate heartily, laugh- 
ing and talking with the landlady and others. Then he lounged back 
into his room. 

Soon afterwards the Student came in, haggard and pale, and went 
_in to Jaffrey. Jaffrey sat beside a card-table in the middle of the room, 

apparently reading. The Student sat down opposite and laid a dirty 
book on the table, with its only cover uppermost. 
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A crowd gathered silently in the outer room, and presently the open 
door was a mass of men’s faces, staring in behind Jaffrey’s back. He 
knew they were there, but did not turn or take any notice. 

“ Nice morning, Student,” he said. “ What have you got there?” 

The poor wretch had been freshly fired up with brandy for his part 
and saw his backers looking in. He turned the book over and pushed 
it across the table. The first cover and the fiy-leaves were gone, leav- 
ing the title-page exposed. 

“‘Ever read it?” he asked, with his eyes fixed on Jaffrey’s face. 
“ Dashed good book !” 

It was Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter.” 

And the scarlet letter on Jaffrey’s face flashed out like vivid flame, 
and a still more terrible light glared from his eyes and teeth. But the 
besotted fellow kept on: 

“You fooled me, got me full, and played askin game on me. You’d 
better plank down,—I hold four aces.” 

The faces had suddenly disappeared from the door-way. Jaffrey 
glanced round, then back to the Student. 

“And I a straight flush,” he shouted, and shot him dead where he 
sat. In the same breath he leaped with a crash through a closed win- 
dow, got to his horse, and in a moment was flying up the road with 
bullets whistling about him, and then was away towards the mountain 
range, unhurt. 

There was a running to and fro, a hurried mounting, and then a 
little troop of determined men rode out of the place in hot pursuit. 

Lincoln had arrived in Nugget that morning and joined Mr. Haw- 
thorne. From the windows of the rival hotel they witnessed the flight 
and pursuit. The old man was wildly excited, and Lincoln could not 
restrain him from following. So he got horses for both and they rode 
away together, following the fresh tracks, and by and by quickened by 
the echoing reports of fire-arms. 

Jaffrey’s horse had been wounded at the start, and he had stood at 
bay in a deep caiion with a rock wall at his back. And there Lincoln 
found him, lying among the boulders with his horse standing over him. 
He was unconscious, but not dead. And lving so there, the fearful 
mark on his face cut Lincoln to the quick. He had two wounds, one 
in the left arm and one in the body. Lincoln stopped -the bleeding of 
the one; the other bled little outwardly. He brought the blanket 
strapped behind the saddle, the horse standing about trembling and 
snorting. With the blanket and a coat, Lincoln made a softer bed 
than the bare rocks for the wounded man. He gave him brandy and 
bathed his face with the cold water from a little cascade. near by. He 
had noticed that the horse was bleeding from a flesh-wound in the 
leg, and he now bound it up, the quivering creature standing still 
and nosing him with eager snuffing, as if inquiring what it all meant. 

Then Lincoln went back to Jaffrey, and he opened his eyes and 
looked up confusedly in his face. 

“Ts that you, Lincoln ?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“‘T guess my game’s about played ?” 
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“Yes.” 

“ How long can I live?” 

“T can’t tell exactly: maybe an hour, maybe more. You can’t be 
moved from here.” 

The others fell back and left them alone together when they saw that 
they knew one another. Mr. Hawthorne had dropped behind, unequal 
to the rocky track up the cafion. 

“Give me something,” Jaffrey said, with an effort. ‘Keep me up. 
I’ve got something to say to you.” 

Lincoln gave him water or brandy from time to time and let him 
talk as he was able, with intervals of faintness and distress. 

“Lincoln, I’ve got an account to square with you yet; you’ve got 
a good share of this business set down to your credit somewhere. I’ve 
played the devil’s own game since that night, and you’ll have to help 
answer for it if there’s ever any final accounting. You overshot your 
mark in that business, and finished any chance there was for me. I 
don’t pretend I ever was a saint. I was a mixture, like everybody else 
I ever met—except one, at most. Some are more of one thing and 
some of the other; that’s about all the difference I’ve observed. You 
tried to stand so straight yourself, with your cursed pharisaical pride, 
that you bent over backward and could’t see it came to the same thing. 
You couldn’t see anything. A man doesn’t turn pure devil off-hand, 
and when you knew me I hadn’t gone clear bad by any means. I did 
the honest thing by Sam Hawthorne as squarely as you did, and for 
pretty much the same reasons, I guess. 

“T don’t say anything about your setting Sam on me: I’m not a 
fool, though I did act like one that night; I never bungled anything 
so before or since. I kept running across you all night,—I think 
I was so cut up that I didn’t know what I was about. And that’s 
what I’m trying to get at. I don’t know or care what you thought, 
but you ought to have known that she was all right. She never cared 
a straw about me, except that she thought me a good friend ; and I had 
been one so far. I couldn’t be anything else with her, She was the 
straightest human creature I ever met, and if I had met her in time I 
might have gone a different road. If I had had half your chance I 
never should have been such a fool as to let her marry Sam Hawthorne. 
He got to be simply beastly,—she couldn’t live with him, any more 
than with a hog; you must have seen that. Why in heaven didn’t 
you point it out to the old man and get her away? You must have 
seen she was growing desperate,—I was afraid of what she might do. 
I met her so one day, and advised her to go away back to her friends. 
She said she couldn’t get away, that Mr. Hawthorne wouldn’t let her ; 
and I offered to drive her and the boy down to the M., K. & T. and start 
them east on the morning express. I suppose she ouglit to have spoken 
to you, but, of course, I didn’t encourage her, and she was half wild 
for fear of being stopped. As I am a dying man, that was all as far as 
she knew. And that is God’s truth. 

“T don’t say it was wise; I don’t say it was safe; I don’t know 
what would have come of it,—it was a long road, and quite likely we 
might not have caught the train. It was awfully late already when 
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I got there ; it seemed as if I never should get Sam out of the way. 
And then she wasn’t ready when I went. No, I don’t say it was wise ; 
I only say she was so desperate to get away, and so perfectly straight 
herself, that she never thought how it would seem to others till she 
saw how Sam took it. That’s what I wanted to say: I’ve got enough 
on my head without letting a lie stand against her to my account. 

“ And you went a little too far; Sam did enough. You had better 
have killed me than turn me off and leave that cursed mark on my 
face to drive me mad. I’ve made it hot since then, and I hope you’re 
proud of your work.” 

He did not speak then for a good while. When he opened his eyes 
again, the horse had come near with his nose close to his face. The 
dying man tried to raise his hand and stroke him, but it fell back. 

“Good boy. Good Trojan.” 

He seemed to notice that the horse’s leg was bound, and turned 
towards Lincoln : 

“T want to ask one favor of you: take care of Trojan; he’s the 
only friend I’ve got in the world.” 

Then after a minute he cried out, “Oh, I have been a fool, a very 
great fool! When I think what I might have been—and I’ve led the 
life of a dog and come to its natural end, a dog’s death.” 

On the afternoon of that day two graves were dug a little apart 
from Nugget Slope, in a hollow among the foot-hills, and the next 
morning the whole population turned out to attend the funeral. Lin- 
coln found himself placed by tacit agreement somewhat in the attitude 
of undertaker and clergyman combined, for which callings he was 
about equally unfitted by taste and training. Something of the kind 
was plainly expected of him, however, and he proceeded to direct the 
movement of the straggling procession and went before with Mr. Haw- 
thorne to the place prepared. 

The rough coffins were laid down beside the two heaps of earth, 
and the throng gathered about, some with hats off and some with them 
on, and waited for what should come next,—as grotesque an audience as 
ever listened, unkempt, wild of attire, hard, swart, and untamed of face. 
And Lincoln spoke quietly : 

“These two men were born into the world a little while ago like 
ourselves. They were fashioned like us, with the same passions and 
desires and the same life, to make a success or failure. You know 
which they have made. But there is this great difference: the one I 
did not know, but you tell me he was only weak and sinned mostly 
against himself, that he was generous, neighborly, and defrauded no 
man. [I certainly shall not claim the right to condemn him. But all 
the same you know he has not made a success ; his life does not invite 
you or me to follow in his track: it is the part of a man to be strong, 
to conquer weakness and temptation, and make his friends proud as 
well as sorry when he dies. 

“This other man I knew years ago. He had good abilities and 
some good natural impulses; he might have been one of the notable 
few if he had chosen. We can’t all be that, but every man of us has 
a similar choice to make ; and his has led him to the miserable and un- 
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friended life and death of adog. That is what he said himself before 
he died. That we all share his passions and evil tendencies is no rea- 
son for excusing them; it is the strongest reason to condemn them, if 
we would escape his fate. He has left behind the name of a swindler 
and a murderer. 

“Tt is right to say this; and yet I feel bound to add, in justice to 
him, what he has said to me in extenuation of his late desperate career, 
that he was maddened by the frightful scar on his face and the stories 
it suggested, which hunted him wherever he went. He does not deny 
that it was right to stop him by any necessary means in the plot he was 
contriving, but he claims that the scar was neither necessary nor de- 
served, because he had as yet done no actual wrong, and the wound 
might have been healed without any such mark, if the surgeon to 
whom he applied had not refused to dress it and driven him off to take 
his chance. I now believe that he is justified in this claim ; and I was 
the surgeon to whom he applied. I am afraid that I was carried away 
by passions like his own, and blindly did him a great wrong. And 
for whatever share in his misery and crimes I am rightly held answer- 


able, I humbly ask forgiveness of Him whose poor, weak, erring chil-' 


dren we all are.” 

Then the coffins were lowered and the gravel shovelled in. 

Mr. Hawthorne’s mind was quite unhinged by this episode, and 
Lincoln had to go back East with him and help to make some new 
arrangements for his future. 

When that was done, Lincoln came to look for Louise one morning 
and found her alone in her sitting-room, with the sun shining in. She 
looked pale and careworn, and he was very grave. She glanced up at 
him without smiling, and drew a chair for him without getting up. 
He sat down there, close by her, and said nothing, but watched her 
sewing deftly, as once he remembered long before. He did not speak ; 
the sight of her sitting so somehow affected him beyond expression ; 
and his unexpressed emotion communicated itself to her, so that her 
eyes became blinded and her needle went astray. Finally he spoke in 
a voice very low because difficult to control. 

“ Everything has been arranged, I believe. Had I better go away 
now? Must I go back there?” 

She bent her head lower, and he saw her pricking her finger with 
thé needle till the blood came without seeming to feel it. He took her 
hands in his and held them still. She did not raise her face, but he 
saw that her lashes grew wet and the drops fell on her cheek. 

‘‘ Oh, yes,” she answered, “ you had better go: you must go back 
and live there—for my good name.” 

That pierced him through and through. He drew her closer and 
held her, whether she would or not. She did not resist or consent, only 
kept her face hid. 

“ Louise, Louise,” he cried, “you have thought that I wronged 
P 

“Yes,—yes.” 

“Oh, Louise, you are greatly mistaken. I wronged another, per- 
haps, but never you. I only did not understand. Oh, it’s very little 
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to say that I never wronged you. I think I have lived in the thought 
of you all my life. It seems as if I had never cared for anything 
else. I have a right to say it now, because I never said it before and 
tried not to show it. And now I will say it and you must hear me, 
whatever you do afterwards. It made me sick to part from you when 
I went away to school, a mere boy, and it broke my heart when I heard 
off there what had happened in my absence. I schooled myself to 
bear it and to act decently when I got home. But it was bitterly 
hard, and that was the reason I could not interfere. And all the weary 
days since I have gone lonely for your sake, I must do as you say, 
but if you send me away now I can’t come back. Don’t send me 
away, Louise: I don’t think I could live if you do, It has made me 
old already,—see, my hair is turning gray.” 

But she would not look, and did not move or lift her face, but 
answered with a passionate, smothered voice,— 

“Yes, go away—you have been hard, false, cruel. You left me to 
face the world and make my way alone. I am used to it now, and can 
get on. You had better go away.” 

Yet she lay still in his grasp and he could not move for a while. 
Then he got up weakly, put her back in her chair, turned and made 
his way slowly to the door, turned back as if it hurt him to move, and 
said, with his hand on the knob,— 

“ Good-by.” 

She lay sunk together just as he had left her, but at that she 
sprang up, flew across the room, and flung herself, panting, against the 
door. She lifted her face, streaming, but with her eyes shining through. 
She threw her arms about his neck. 

“Qh, you poor, good, stupid, dear fellow,” she cried, “don’t you 
know I can’t do without you? Haven’t you always taken care of me? 
Oh, I feel as if I had never had any one else to do anything for me 
since you drew me on your sled and carried me over the puddles. I 
was only a child when you went away to college, and I cried when you 
left. But you stayed so long—so long: ”” She broke into sharp 
sobbing. “Qh, if you had only told me—if you had only told me in 
time! 

And so they did not part. And they will never part again for 
long, while a love can bind them together which was tried by time and 
fire. 





James T. McKay. 
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_ her grave eyes consider me, 
Defence were vain audacity, 

Did not my heart straightway bestir 

To meet her eyes with love of her ; 

A champion who still defies 


The bravest charge of woman’s eyes. 
Francis Sterne Palmer. 
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BABYLON THE GREAT. 


HE most essential difference between Oriental and Western art is 
that in the East the people decorate the great, and in the West 
the small. Oriental grandeur consists in the magnificence of cities, 
gardens, and great sweeps of surfaces, whereas Western estheticism 
delights in the details of statuary, canvas, plaques, and tidies. The 
East gave a wider sweep to the imagination. Sky and mountains 
were the nature which most interested the people, and not the shady 
nooks and frost-crystals. The shepherds of the Syrian plains, watch- 
ing their flocks by night under the great dome of the heavens, watched 
at the same time the flocks of stars and the clouds that rolled above 
them, and the habitual sight of such things gave them a taste for 
magnificence. Looking at the great rather than the small, and looking 
up rather than down, they developed astronomy as the first science, 
and studied the heavens before they knew much about the earth,— 
leaving geology and the other terrestrial sciences to be developed by 
the Western peoples. They sought, for the same reason, to learn 
about God before they knew much about man, completing the science 
of theology before that of anthropology and sociology was begun. 
In their fondness for universals they speculated as philosophers before 
they observed as scientists, so that the world as a whole was known 
before its parts, and cosmologies and theories of the universe engaged 
their attention as fit companions for the grandeur of their artistic con- 
ceptions. The East early learned to commune with the great, and 
hence magnificence was its first product. A people which sees nothing 
less than mountains and skies cannot be content with the petty in art. 
Wild flights, like those of the eagle and the lightning, are more native 
to them. Like the Swiss and the Scotch, the highlanders of Palestine 
and Chaldea inherited bold and free souls, and their imaginations 
were no tamer than the chamois which sported among the cliffs, or the 
spirit of liberty there. 

Unbridled imagination, therefore, characterized their first productions 
of art. This could display itself only in architecture, civil engineering, 
landscape gardening, and other works which covered large surfaces, 
like the cities of Nineveh and Persepolis and the temples of Jerusalem 
and Baalbek. When they descended to statuary it had to be colossal, 
like the Sphinxes and winged horses. The East has ever been im- 
patient of the small. Its stories were miraculous, like the Arabian 
' Nights and legends of the sun. Floods that covered the whole earth, 
armies that divided the seas, generals that stopped the sun,—these 
were the elements that made up their accounts ; and gods and worlds 
marched together as the figures of their history. The people, dealing 
with such gigantic members in their thought, had necessarily to be 
sublime, and when they expressed themselves in art the great was 
born, as when the Titans sprang from the earth and the mountains 
were piled on one another to the sky. Those who worshipped the sun 
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could not delight in a statuette. Immense temples had to rise out of 
the rock and swell to mountainous proportions. Walls had to enclose 
whole valleys; the beautiful and the grand were made inseparable, 
and man admired only when he wondered. Unlike the moderns, 
among whom art has almost departed from architecture and taken to 
bric-d-brac, the Orientals reared masses that almost matched their 
native mountains, and adorned landscapes instead of fans and spoons. 

Let us then glance at Oriental magnificence and illustrate this dis- 
tinction by the city of Babylon, the world’s greatest production of art, 
where grandeur attained a height never before reached or since paral- 
leled, and which at this distant day should serve to call the Western 
nations to something greater in art than the petty ideals which have 
nearly monopolized and made meagre their imaginations. 

Babylon, however, was but one of many colossal cities in the East 
whose wonders of architecture may still be traced in their ruins. The 
entire length of the Tigris and Euphrates, with all the country lying 
east of Palestine for a thousand miles, is dotted with splendor in decay. 
Tyre, Nineveh, Baalbek, Raga, Susa, Palmyra, Persepolis, with a host 
of others rivalling in extent and magnificence ancient Athens and 
modern Paris, dotted those rich plains, like gigantic fruit on tropic 
soil, Like the Mariposa grove of California with its big trees, the 
valleys of Asia grew great cities. Mesopotamia was a garden of cities, 
which studded the Syrian plains as grandly as the stars studded the 
Syrian sky, forming a galaxy of Eastern magnificence that, like China, 
received the title of the Celestial Empire. 

The controlling idea of ancient art was to beautify the earth. The 
entire world was conceived in Eastern imagination as a garden. The 
great mountains and broad valleys, with their rivers and wooded plains, 
were but the modern park rendered colossal. Like Estes Park in 
Colorado or the Yellowstone National Park, enclosing thousands of 
square miles and whole mountain-ranges, all kept as a delight to the 
eye, the Eastern abode of man, including the whole visible world, 
was deemed an object fit to be beautified, in which landscapes, cities, 
and contiguous kingdoms were to be elements and play the part which 
statues and shrubbery do with us. The first garden of the world— 
Eden—was the greatest, and the ornamental lands of the infant races 
were coextensive with their world. All Syria glittered in the sun 
with sparkling cities that dotted its warm plains like the white dwell- 
ings scattered on the hills of Southern France. It was a garden in 
which cities were the flowers and mountain-ranges the retreats, where 
the valley of Rasselas and the vale of Cashmere would be but sunny 
spots. About the earliest work of art projected in that country—the 
tower of Babel—was designed to be a monument so high that all the 
world could see it. Like Pike’s Peak to the emigrants of the plains, 
it was to be a universal guide, which, like a compass or landmark, 
mie prevent the people, wherever wandering, from scattering beyond 
recall. 

The East was thus not merely a land filled with adorned cities, but 
was itself a land adorned. Something of unity characterized the 
country as a work of art. The impression made was not of woods 
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and rivers and fields, but of a country with these. The succession of 
mountain-ridges and plains, the connecting rivers and roads, the dis- 
position of cities and forests, all together made an entirety not unlike 
that of the Rhineland or Italy, where the crags topped with castles 
and the cliffs joined with walls suggest a country built up into an 
architectural wonder. The cities nestled in the valleys, with their tall 
spires vying with the peaks in height, and the battlemented towers 
scarcely distinguishable from the crags, present such a blending of art 
and nature that the world seems one in artistic design. Orientalism 
was impressed on the land as well as on the people, and their archi- 
tectonic genius made an entirety of the country of which the parts 
were but microcosmic reproductions. The Orientals saw the world as 
a work of art. The dome of the sky, the pillars of mountains up- 
bearing it, the sculptured and castled crags standing out like giant 
statues, the mosaic of plain and river and forest as a floor, the succes- 
sion of cities as gems studding the whole,—these all together formed 
one harmonious picture, in which the grouping made a single effect of 
grandeur. The earth seemed to mount up and harmonize with the 
sky, the land with the sea, the mountain with the clouds, the whole 
horizon containing, like a round picture-frame, but one work of art. 

Nor is the decoration of a country by which the impression of a 
world adorned is obtained an impracticable task even now. The cap- 
ping of but a few peaks makes a whole mountain-range seem a castled 
wall, as along the Elbe and Moselle. By the simple planting of the 
Walhalla between two wooded hills on the Danube the whole Ratisbon 
region is made into a fairy-land. A railroad viaduct, as the Starucca, 
ornaments the country for miles. A single balcony cut in the rocks 
on St. Bernard gives that whole mountain the appearance of being 
subdued and made tributary to taste. Nature requires but little of art 
to seem all art. It takes up into itself anything constructed with taste, 
and, as all art is an ornamentation of nature, nature soon becomes 
ornamented into art. A few roads and flower-beds make a forest into 
a city park ; a breakwater with a graceful light-house makes the open 
sea a beautiful harbor; the villas on the Bosporus make that wide 
waterway as grandly romantic as a water-street of Venice. The East 
has done most to thus subdue and beautify the surface of the globe. 
Having received the command to subdue the earth, it first brought its 
appearance into subjection and imposed on it the form of beauty. It 
followed literally its commission to make a garden of the desert and cause 
the wilderness to blossom as the rose. The wild heights were brought 
down and the low places raised up, the inequalities that jutted against 
taste were made smooth, and by a few strokes of art the jungles of 
wild beasts, as well as the beasts themselves, were domesticated into 
refined appearances, The Eastern mind was impatient of distasteful- 
ness in nature. The fields and mountain-sides and seas had to take 
on shapeliness, and man effected this result by a few touches of wall 
or quay or city, as the actor by a few touches of pencil gives any 
desired character to his face. The face of nature was thus changed 
into comeliness by the products of Oriental imagination. 

Let us approach nearer some of these cities, which at a distance, 
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and as a whole, look so great, and, from observing how they ornament 
a country, see how they are ornaments in themselves,—reproducing the 
magnificence of the whole in the splendor of the parts. I have said that 
Babylon was simply one of many; the number of the great cities of 
the East was as great a marvel as the greatness of any of them. From 
Tyre on the Mediterranean to the cities on the Indus there was an almost 
unbroken line of them; magnificence seemed to the traveller a pro- 
gressive wonder, stage after stage of splendor forming a cavalcade in 
one great pageant which almost girdled the world. We can but hastily 
lance at a few. of these, which have passed into wonders of the world. 
Nineveh, the capital of ancient Assyria, was built to be so great that 
no other city could ever surpass it. Its walls were laid out eighteen 
miles in length by twelve in breadth, and so broad that three chariots 
could stand abreast on them. One hundred feet high and adorned with 
fifteen hundred towers, each of which rose to the height of two hundred 
feet, the appearance was that of castles upon a range of mountains. 
Within, great masses of palaces and temples arose, terrace upon terrace 
and tower upon tower, with all the colors of the rainbow, making a 
reproduction in size and hue of that nature about them which they were 
intended to equal, if not surpass. Hanging gardens reproduced the 
forests on their house-tops; the great river Tigris was fairly garlanded 
with ornamental bridges and wharves, and the splendor of royal and 
priestly pomp made it seem the abode of the gods rather than of men. 
Ecbatana, sometimes represented to be double the size of modern 
London, and built upon the slope of a mountain whence copious 
streams descended on every side, was crowned with marvellous walls, 
whose battlements, according to Herodotus, were variously colored. 
“Those of the outer circle were white, of the next black, of the third 
scarlet, of the fourth blue, of the fifth orange, of the sixth silver, and 
of the seventh gold. A pleasing, or at least striking, effect was thus 
produced, the citadel which towered above the town presenting to the 
eye seven distinct rows of colors.” (See Rawlinson’s “ Ancient Mon- 
archies,” vol. ii. p. 269.) The people are declared to have roofed their 
palaces with silver tiles and coated the internal wood-work with plates 
of gold, so that their eyes rested only on the splendors which their im- 
agination produced, and which in turn stimulated their imagination. 
Palmyra was a succession of grand monuments whose ruins to-day 
make a mile and a half of almost continuous columns that once bore up 
a wilderness of temples and arches. The Temple of the Sun, which, 
with its surroundings, eclipsed all modern structures, arose from out an 
encircling court whose walls were lined with colonnades, and from this 
as a centre spread out on all sides an architectural panorama of bewil- 
dering richness. In one direction stood a triumphal monument, through 
two arches of which opened covered colonnades four thousand feet long 
and sixteen feet wide, forming a pair of canopied streets nearly a mile 
long, with a greater street between them, thirty-seven feet wide. The 
ceilings of these huge in-door thoroughfares were formed of stone blocks 
twenty feet long and richly sculptured, the whole being supported by 
fourteen hundred and fifty columns. Abutting on this structure, and 
farther lengthening out the vista, was a huge circus nearly two miles 
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long, built like a mammoth amphitheatre and surrounded by great col- 
umns. At the end of the circus were five temples, and beyond these 
a series of palatial structures which together presented one architectural 
view, the resemblance to which cannot be found in Western civilization. 
A recent writer says, “The grandeur of the Syriac monuments so far 
surpasses that of Rome that the eight hundred and forty-six columns of 
Baalbek and the two thousand more of Palmyra (of from forty to seventy 
feet high) would have sufficed to furnish all the known public buildings 
of ancient Rome. How insignificant does the largest Roman temple 
appear in comparison with the smaller temple of Baalbek !” 

We have not time to glance at the wonderful Persepolis, with the 
great hall of Xerxes, which was perhaps the largest and most magnifi- 
cent structure the world has ever seen, or the scarcely less wonderful 
cities of Susa, Karnac, and Tyre, where art had for centuries been 
struggling with the gigantic and tried to reproduce the heavens upon 
earth. Let us look next and more leisurely at that wonder of wonders, 
Babylon, whose very name has passed into history and language as 
a synonyme for awful splendor. 

This city, the capital of united Syria, when it had absorbed Nineveh 
and taken control of the Eastern world from the Mediterranean to 
Persia, was laid out by Semiramis, and intended to surpass all preceding 
and subsequent grandeur. It was no uncommon thing in the East, in 
planning either an empire, an expedition, or a city, to aspire to make 
it the greatest in existence. Oriental ambition sought not only the 
magnificent, but the most magnificent. The superlative, rather than the 
great, was its ideal, and the aspiration of man was not satisfied as long 
as anything remained not out-distanced. The idea of excelling, or 
holding the championship, actuated their life. Peoples and kingdoms 
were to be subjected, and mastery was to spread over all else as inferior. 
Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, Xerxes, Alexander, Genghis Khan, all wished 
to conquer no less than the whole world. Eastern art, like Eastern 
ambition, was perpetually in a struggle with itself, trying to surpass all 
its previous achievements, as if progress consisted in perpetually out- 
doing something previously eminent. The great civic enterprises accord- 
ingly rose, one higher than another, like the successive stages of an 
Assyrian temple. A series of vast works came into existence, each of 
which was to be the greatest in the world. When the temples of Nine- 
veh, Jerusalem, Babylon, Persepolis, and Ephesus were projected, it was 
proposed in each case not only to make them greater than all else, but 
even to draw on the future and surpass anything that could be done 
thereafter. It was accordingly not enough for Semiramis to enlarge or 
further beautify Nineveh, which had been the metropolis of Assyria, 
but it was deemed necessary to lay out a new city, in which there should 
be no prescribed limit to the luxury attainable. Hence Babylon arose 
as the embodiment of the idea of magnificence and rivalry. Grand in 
itself, and grander than all else, it was to stand not only, like the Greek 
temple, as “the Beautiful,” but, like the Asian temple, as “the most 
Beautiful.” 

In the construction of this colossus Semiramis employed, according 
to Diodorus Siculus, two million workmen. It was common in the East 
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to turn a whole population into the erection of a great work of art, as 
when Cheops built the Great Pyramid and Solomon employed two 
hundred and sixty thousand men on the temple at Jerusalem. To call 
a nation to a battle, to a temple, or to a canal was a common summons. 
The people were marshalled as an army, and stood ready for great 
public services. They accomplished their great works simply by 
amassing strength. The armies that were raised to conquer a world 
were sometimes set to erecting a tomb. The works of the East accord- 
ingly show what numbers can do; and the dimensions of a city and its 
monuments are worthy of the marches or conquests of the people. 

Babylon was laid out in the form of a square, each side of which 
was fifteen miles long, forming an area of two hundred and twenty-five 
square miles. This was all surrounded by a high wall, which was 
pierced by one hundred gates, twenty-five on each side. From each 
of these gates a street one hundred feet wide ran across the city ina 
straight line to the corresponding gate in the opposite side. These 
fifty streets, thus crossing the city at right angles from wall to wall, 
divided it into great squares. There were six hundred and seventy-six 
of these squares, each of which was about two and a quarter miles in 
circumference, or as large as a good-sized modern town. The plan of 
Babylon was, accordingly, that of a chess-board, equally regular and 
equally variegated. The great wide streets, each fifteen miles long, 
were profusely ornamented. Great buildings rose along their fronts, 
three and four stories high, and often very ornamental, while in the 
rear, forming the centre of the squares, were beautiful gardens with 
fountains and sculptures. The buildings, thus flanked by ornamental 
streets on one side and parks on the other, presented as a whole the 
appearance of a paradise constantly repeating itself. Great spaces were 
left inside the walls for a succession of public grounds, like parks and 
boulevards, which were so great that in time of siege grain enough 
could be raised upon them to feed the whole population. The city was 
thus, by its vast gardens and commons, made to appear like a province 
within walls, in which many of the streets looked like long roads 
through the country. The dwellings, instead of being continuous, 
were often set at great distances apart with ornamental grounds be- 
tween them, so that under the palm-trees and rich shrubbery of the 
South the city appeared like a mammoth garden. 

Through this Oriental fairy-land the great river Euphrates flowed, 
—legendary, romantic, and deified,—a wide, deep, and winding stream, 
walled through its whole length, and lined by quays, whose massive 
masonry, laid in bitumen, seemed like another city wall sunk in the 
water. On this river boats innumerable plied, carrying the immense 
multitudes up and down the stream and ferrying them from shore to 
shore. The scene of aquatic life presented here was not unlike that 
of Venice. Each of the great streets créssing the city passed, on 
reaching the river, through a gate in the walled bank, and descended 
on an incline to the water’s edge, whence it reascended on the opposite 
shore. A bridge three thousand feet long and thirty feet broad, with a 
palace at each end, spanned the river, and with its great towers was 
deemed one of the marvels of Babylon. A great tunnel also passed 
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under the river, through which the people could cross beneath the 
water ; while several enormous reservoirs, or artificial lakes, with dikes 
and dams, were built to receive and control the water in times of flood. 

The city of Babylon thus made the most of the gigantic members 
of which it was composed, laying the foundation of its magnificence in 
its works of necessity,—its walls, its street fronts, its river, and its 
reservoirs,—which are the most prominent elements of a city, and 
should receive the artistic embellishment, rather than the details of life 
in-doors, which few can see. External magnificence, which has com- 
panionship with the sky and the mountains, is always the greatest, and 
they who feed their imaginations with such food are most exalted by 
the pleasures of art. 

The walls of Babylon were one of the Seven Wonders of the World. 
They were about sixty miles in length, surrounding the entire city, 
which, as we have seen, formed a square fifteen miles each way.. They 
were estimated by Herodotus to be three hundred and thirty-five feet 
high, or higher than Trinity Church steeple in New York ; and rising 
above this enormous height were two hundred and fifty towers farther 
projecting into the clouds. This vast ridge seemed like a mountain- 
range with its peaks at regular intervals. From any part of the city 
they could be seen, like the Alps enclosing Lucerne. The walls were 
eighty-seven feet thick, and their tops as wide as one of our streets, so 
that a four-horse chariot could turn on them. A vast population lived 
upon them and slept within their towers, so that in time of battle they 
swarmed with their own population. As a fortress they were impreg- 
nable, and when the city was taken by Cyrus it was done not by scaling 
or battering them, but by turning the current of the Euphrates, so that 
his besieging army could pass through its bed. These enormous walls, 
as we have said, were pierced by one hundred gates. These gates were 
all made of solid brass, which swung on their great hinges like the 
groaning portals of Pandemonium described by Milton. Without the 
walls, and surrounding the city, was a moat, or huge canal,—a wide and 
deep stream,—which served as a further defence, while under the wall 
and through the city flowed the Euphrates, as we have seen, dividing 
it into nearly equal parts. 

These immense walls, surrounding such an immense space, and en- 
closing a city with its river and parks and fields, presented the appear- 
ance of a walled country like China, rather than of a walled city like 
Nuremberg. Its dimensions suggest to us the Yosemite valley, en- 
closed by nature’s heights, rather than anything of man’s construction. 
The walls passed for a miracle in their day, and were a continuous and 
constantly repeated wonder, any section of which, if cut out and stand- 
ing alone, would have been a gigantic monument nearly twice as high 
as that of Bunker Hill, and five times as thick ; so that the dimensions 
of these walls represent a line of Bunker Hill monuments standing 
one against another and one on top of another and reaching from 
Boston to New York. 

The Orientals depended for their artistic effects, as we have seen, 
on their great works. They ornamented their fortifications, their 
canals, their roads, and all their vast structures, whereas we of the 
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West ornament the small and have divorced art from the great. In- 
stead of beautifying our most important works, like viaducts, bridges, 
elevators, opera-houses, and river-banks, we ornament some marble 
block or china cup. Art in civil engineering is almost unknown. The 
great Brooklyn bridge was built without any regard to taste. A little 
attention to the proportions of the towers would have made that struc- 
ture as striking as the Colossus of Rhodes. The great grain elevators 
of Chicago and Jersey City, that raise their huge forms like medizval 
cathedrals, are built only as storehouses, whereas a slight regard to their 
form would have made them also striking monuments. There is no 
reason why a hotel should not be as grand as a castle. Art has too 
long been confined to the useless or the dead, whereas the same grandeur 
might be reached by making beautiful the necessary buildings of soci- 
ety. When a tower is wanted, we could often construct a needed chim- 
ney into the desired form. The necessary parts of every structure give 
a chance for artistic effects, and taste should be made to return to the 
useful, The greatest structures of modern times are useful buildings, 
—factories, stores, and dépéts,—and not temples, arches, or tombs ; and 
we should learn to put our grandeur in them, and not in our exceptional 
structures. A work of art, instead of being a work of art only, should 
be utility beautified. The walls of Babylon might have been as tame 
as our Mississippi bridges, and suggested swamp-lands instead of the 
battlements of heaven. A tower or grand arch at the entrance of the 
St. Gothard Tunnel would have suggested an entrance to a cave-temple, 
with its columned halls of the gods, rather than a hole in the ground. 
The general impression of the mountain would then have been that of 
another St. Peter’s, instead of a hill of dirt. It requires but a touch 
of taste to make monumental the most practical works. The walls of 
Babylon were a work of art, a national sculpture gallery, extending 
around the whole city. Babylon’s greatness was the first object to be 
seen by the traveller on approaching the city, and was to be seen every- 
where from within the city. It seemed to the Jews, when taken there 
in captivity, like the New Jerusalem let down out of heaven to rest for 
a while on the Euphrates. 

The temple of Baal, which stood within the walls, but towered above 
them, like Mont Blanc above the ridges of the Alps, made a scene which 
was intended to vie with the heavens. Erected to the sun, it stretched 
out to meet the sun, and caught its first rays while the earth below was 
still sleeping in darkness. This greatest temple of all times, beside 
which St. Peter’s would be but a small chapel, caught from the moun- 
tains its size, and carried up into itself from the earth the colors and 
forms of the luxurious flowers of that Eastern and Southern clime. 
To the Babylonians it was the home of the gods, let down out of 
heaven, and seemed more in the skies than on the earth,—an artificial 
Olympus erected within a city wall. It formed, like the city itself, a 
great square, and consisted of stage upon stage, eight in number, each 
one growing smaller toward the top, where the shrine of the god was 
placed. Herodotus describes the great enclosure or foundation mound 
at its base as nearly a quarter of a mile each way, thus covering an 
area of thirty acres. The next platform placed upon this was about 
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six hundred feet square, and from this the successive stages rose like a 
pyramid of terraces. According to Strabo, it was six hundred and six 
feet high, or one hundred feet higher than the Great Pyramid of Egypt. 
No structure is known to have reached an equal height, and it is believed 
by some to have been the original tower of Babel. The temple was 
ascended on the interior by a winding way, either of steps or an in- 
clined plane. It was made to face the cardinal points, and was used not 
merely for religious purposes, but also as an observatory. For as the 
sun was the god of the Babylonians and the stars his attendants, the- 
ology and astronomy were studied together, and in a measure identical. 
The exterior of the temple was ornamented by symbolic colors having 
in view this astronomy-theology. “The seven stages,” we are told, 
“represented the Seven Spheres, in which moved (according to the 
Chaldean astronomy) the seven planets. ‘To each planet, fancy, partly 
grounded on fact, had assigned a peculiar tint or hue. The sun was 
golden, the moon silver ; the distant Saturn, almost beyond the region of 
light, was black ; Jupiter was orange; the fiery Mars was red; Venus 
was a pale Naples yellow, Mercury a deep blue. The seven stages of 
the temple, like the seven walls of Ecbatana, gave a visible embodiment 
to these fancies.” The basement stage, assigned to Saturn, was black- 
ened by a coating of bitumen spread over the masonry; the second 
stage, assigned to Jupiter, was made orange by burnt bricks of that hue ; 
the third, that of Mars, was rendered blood red by a bright red clay 
burnt into a kind of slag; the fourth, that of the sun, was covered with 
plates of gold; the fifth, that of Venus, was faced with bricks of a 
pale yellow hue; the sixth, that of Mercury, was given an azure tint 
by vitrifaction, the whole stage being subjected to intense heat after its 
erection, whereby the bricks were converted into a mass of blue slag ; 
while the seventh stage, that of the moon, was, like the fourth, coated 
with actual plates of metal. “Thus the building rose in stripes of 
varied color, arranged almost as nature’s cunning arranges hues in 
the rainbow, tones of red coming first, succeeded by a broad stripe of 
yellow, the yellow being followed by blue, above which the glowing 
silvery summit melted into the bright sheen of the sky.” (Rawlin- 
son’s “ Ancient Monarchies,” vol. ii. chap. v. p. 546.) 

While thus the exterior of the temple was rich in the colors of both 
the sky and the earth, which, in its impressions of grandeur, it was 
initended to reproduce, the interior was correspondingly rich, if interior 
it had, for the structure contained merely a shrine of the god at the 
top. For, ancient art being external, the temples had no inside. 
They were built solid, like the pyramids of Egypt, and were made to 
impress by their external view. The interior of an ancient temple 
was like the interior of a mountain,—an occasional dark hole, or cave, 
big enough for a tomb ora shrine. Being built, therefore, solid, like 
the world, and having their splendor lavished on the exterior, their 
worship was external. The people did not go into their temples, but 
to them, to worship. They remained under the heavens nearer to that 
nature which represented their god. They stood in the sun, in the 
sight of this very divinity. The temple served only as an altar, and 
was all altar. Erected in the form of an altar, its successive stages or 
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platforms were but the development of the rude slabs of stone, one on 
another, which formed the primitive altar. The sacrificing priest 
stood on top of this mountainous altar, and offered the victims in sight 
of the worshippers, who scattered along the sides of the huge structure 
and spread over the plain below. In this the Babylonians were like 
the Greeks and Romans, who sacrificed outside of their beautiful 
temples, on an altar in front, while the people looked on from a 
distance. In-door worship isa modern fashion. Nothing was grander 
than a Babylonian ceremony thus performed externally between heaven 
and earth. The priest, clad in purple and scarlet, and surrounded 
with processional trains of acolytes and victims, which moved in all 
the rich hues of Oriental dyes, sacrificed on a sky-altar in sight of a 
whole city. The temple itself, reflecting the seven colors, appeared 
like a tier of rainbows terracing the sky, while the cavalcade of bright 
worshippers seemed like angels ascending and descending to the earth. 

The shrine on top of the temple was rich beyond all conception. 
It contained a golden image of Baal, forty feet high,—as high as a 
good-sized house,—the value of which was over seventeen million 
dollars. Other images, also of gold, abounded, with golden tables, 
censers, cups, and altars, and a vast profusion of private offerings. It 
is estimated that the entire treasures of this temple were worth three 
hundred million dollars, an amount greater than the value of all the 
churches of the United States between the Alleghany and the Rocky 
Mountains. It would build a railroad round the world or construct 
the Panama Canal, and was perhaps the greatest amount ever paid to 
religion in one enterprise. 

The king’s palace was of almost incredible dimensions, surpassing 
the splendors of all Western royalty as much as the temple surpassed 
those of Western religions. Built upon a high terrace buttressed by 
three successive rows of walls, it looked as if the earth itself was about 
to mount up in the air. The outer wall was nearly seven miles in 
circumference, enclosing a space about as large as the city of Mil- 
waukee. The second wall was two-thirds the size of the first, and was 
faced with enamelled bricks wrought into a grand mosaic nearly five 
miles long. The designs in this matchless mural picture represented 
hunting- and battle-scenes, in which the figures were larger than life. 
Gods, men, and animals were mingled in the most vigorous action, and 
presented the heroic life of both worlds. The Oriental kings, instead 
of inscribing their deeds, like Trajan or Napoleon, on a slender shaft, 
like the column of Venddéme, took a wall large enough to surround 
one of their battle-fields, and, imitating that nature whose painting is 
on the sky, made their pictures as large as a sunset. The palace was 
entered through three huge gates, two of which were made of bronze 
and so ponderous that they had to be swung by a machine. Not to 
dwell on the luxury of the interior of this palace, with its profusion 
of golden ornaments and wilderness of mammoth sculptures, let us 
glance, in conclusion, at the main glory of the palace,—its pleasure- 
grounds. 

These were the Hanging Gardens of Semiramis, which, like the 
Walls of Babylon, were one of the Seven Wonders of the World. 
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That ambitious queen, who had made the empire, the army, and the 
city so colossal, here attempted to erect to pleasure a temple as great as 
that devoted to religion. Coming from the mountains of Caucasus, 
and tired of the monotonous plains on which Babylon was built, she 
longed, like the exiled Swiss, for her native heights, and determined to 
import one to her capital. For the Hanging Gardens were meant to 
be a reproduction of a mountain. She who changed the face of 
empires and pulled up kingdoms by their roots to plant them elsewhere 
was not appalled at the thought of changing the face of nature, and, 
by taking up mountains and setting them down in other places, of 
getting the world to her liking. The colossal art of the Orient, which 
could decorate whole mountain-ranges and ornament entire provinces, 
could make a mountain as well as level one. Semiramis, therefore, 
rivalling the buildings of Babylon, which were mountainous in their 
proportions, here undertook to imitate the temple and palace. As 
Michael Angelo, in building the dome of St. Peter’s, said he would 
swing the Pantheon in the air, so Semiramis thought to raise a Baby- 
lonian landscape to the skies. A huge monument was built for this 
purpose, reaching to an enormous height, and on its broad top was 
planted a garden. The structure intended to hold up this piece of 
territory was composed of a succession of tiers of open arches, placed 
one above another, making together a perpendicular monument not 
unlike the amphitheatre of Rome, but vastly more colossal. The 
height is variously estimated, but is said to have been greater than the 
walls of the city, and so, according to Herodotus, must have exceeded 
three hundred and thirty-five feet,—a hundred feet higher than the 
dome of the Capitol at Washington. At this giddy elevation, on a 
floor secured against percolation by sheets of lead and layers of 
bitumen and reeds, a great mass of earth was heaped, as when the 
Titans, piling Pelion on Ossa, sought to scale the sky. The whole 
covered an area about four hundred feet square, or a space as large 
as one of our city parks; and on this exalted landscape, which was 
diversified into hill and ravine and lake and stream, were laid out 
flower-beds and planted forests in which grew the largest trees. Water 
was supplied from the Euphrates through pipes, and was raised by a 
screw working on the principle of Archimedes, the height being per- 
haps the greatest to which water was ever made to flow. The ascent 
to this sky park was by steps, and on the way up, among the arches 
which sustained the structure, were stately apartments which, festooned 
with overhanging vines and flowers, were pleasant from their coolness. 
As on ascending a mountain, the prospect changed with every step, 
and from the top a view of the world could be seen, with that broad 
sweep which delighted the Oriental eye. The mind whose thought 
conceived the world, and whose ambition ruled the world, wanted to 
look habitually upon the world ; and from a height which commanded 
Babylon the grandeur of antiquity could be passed in review. The 
architecture of the plain here equalled the natural grandeur of the 
mountains, and Babylon, overcoming the level of the valley, became a 
city of heights. Man raised not only himself but the earth to the 
skies ; and when Alexander, centuries later, conquered the world and 
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made Babylon his capital, he here looked out as king of all the earth, 
and, like Belus from the battlements of heaven, surveyed his domains. 

This rapid survey of Oriental grandeur as contrasted with Western 
detail in art may serve to illustrate several facts of importance to-day. 
One is the degree of magnificence that may be obtained by emphasizing 
the great element in art, even to the neglect of finer work. The 
Orientals, without any sculpture or painting that would merit the 
name in Greece or Italy, have almost monopolized magnificence, and 
made the word synonymous with Oriental. Another fact is that for 
the highest uses of art we should return to this magnificence, even if 
we must sacrifice the finish of our Western art. The great effects are 
worth more than the fine effects in an age which in all things seeks the 
great. A third fact is that, to this end, we must return to architecture 
as the chief subject of art, instead of sculpture, painting, or music. 
In a country that is being built up like the United States, where the 
fine arts are necessarily crude, art can show itself to advantage only in the 
most elemental department, which is simple and most easily mastered, 
and where the forms, as in architecture, are few and require no great 
minuteness. Architecture, moreover, being external,.is more demo- 
cratic, and may, unlike the other arts, be enjoyed by the masses, For 
all can appreciate the exterior of a building, which is constantly striking 
their senses, whereas few see the interior, so that its minute decorations 
and ornaments are thus far lost. 

At all events, we may conclude that as the example of the Orient 
teaches that we may have grandeur without finish, the experience of 
the West is that finish without grandeur is worth little among the 
great values which make up modern life. 

Austin Bierbower. 
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OF food-nuts, the hickory-nuts belong to North America ; they are 

exported to Europe in considerable quantities. The pecans are a 
species of hickory. Cocoa-nuts are from the East Indies, the tropical 
islands of the Pacific, the West Indies, and tropical America, Twenty 
millions of the trees flourish in Ceylon. The wealth of a native of 
Ceylon is estimated in these trees. ‘The commercial nuts are imported 
chiefly from the West Indies. 

The almond is a native of Asia, Barbary, and Morocco. The rod of 
Aaron was from an almond-tree. The commercial almonds are imported 
from Malaga. The walnut is native of Persia, Caucasus, China, North 
America, and Europe. The hazel-nut belongs_in Europe, North Africa, 
Central and Russian Asia, and there is a variety in North America. 
It constituted an article of the food of the Lake- Dwellers of Switzer- 
land and other European countries. Filberts are a variety of hazel- 





* See articles by Mr. Wilson in our issues for May and December, 1895, 
November, 1896, and November, 1897. 
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nuts that come from Greece. Pistachios are from Syria; they were 
prized by the Greeks and the Eastern nations. They are mentioned in 
Genesis as part of the present which Joseph’s brethren took with them 
from Canaan. 

Acorns are from the oaks of the temperate parts of Europe, Asia, 
North Africa, and North America. In Saxon times “ mast” was valued 
not only for herds but for man. In times of dearth acorns were boiled 
and eaten by the poor in England and France, as those of Quercus escu- 
lus are still in Southern Europe. The great regard for the oak origi- 
nated in consequence of the value of its fruit as well as its timber. 
Juvenal refers to the primitive Italians as “acorn-belching ancestors.” 

Chestnuts of the countries about the Mediterranean are a chief 
food of the poor in Spain, Italy, Switzerland, and Germany. The 
products of our American chestnut trees are eaten simply as nuts. In 
Italy they are ground into meal used for thickening soups and in bread- 
making. Beech-mast of Europe and North America has been used as 
food in times of famine and distress. 

Besides these there are other food-nuts, as the arnut, of Great 
Britain; Bambara ground-nut, of West Africa; Brazil-nut, of South 
America; bread-nut, of the West Indies; butter-nut, or sononi, of Guiana; 
cashew-nut, of West Indies; cob-nut, of Jamaica; cola-nut and dika- 
nut, of West Africa; gingko-nut, Japan; Moreton Bay chestnut, of 
Australia ; olive-nut, East Indies; pekea-nut, of Guiana; pine-nut, 
Italy ; quandang-nut, Australia; rush-nut, South Europe; sapucaya- 
nut, Brazil ; Tahiti chestnut, of the South Sea Islands ; water chestnut, 
of Kashmir. 

Oils that are used as foods are extracted from the almond, of South 
Europe ; the ben-nut, of East Indies; the Brazil-nut, of South Amer- 
ica; the Calhoun-nut, of Honduras; candle-nut, South Sea Islands; 
cashew-nut, of West Indies; cocoa-nut, of East Indies; dika-nut, of 
West Africa; gingko-nut, of Japan; palm-nut, West Africa; pecan- 
nut, of North America; physic-nut, of tropical America; walnut, of 
Asia and Europe ; ground-nat, plum-kernel, apple-seed, quince, jungle 
almond, radish-seed, sesame, olive, beech-nut, cyprus root, grape-seed, 
pumpkin, keeme, poppy, belladonna, sun-flower, safflower, dika butter, 
Java almond, pekea butter, gheé (butter), lard, tallow. 

The grasshoppers of temperate regions are eaten by the Indians. 
Locusts are found in temperate and tropical regions; the Old World 
species form articles of food with certain semi-civilized and savage races, 
by whom they are considered as delicacies, or as part of ordinary diet. 
The rattlesnakes of North America are eaten by Indians, who, like the 
negroes of Africa, often eat other snakes also. The common frog of 
the temperate regions of both hemispheres, including North Africa and 
Asia as far east as Japan, is eaten in both Europe and America. Only 
a few years ago a jest was made of the frog-eating Frenchmen, but 
already the demand for frogs in our cities is as great as can be sup- 
plied. The most remarkable instance of perverted appetite is found 
. parts of the Carolinas, where there are some people who eat a kind 
of clay. 

Butter is said to have been first made by the Arabs, who accidentally 
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discovered it while carrying their milk in skins on the backs of camels, 
the motion of the animals producing the same effect as stirrig a churn. 

Eggs have been eaten from the beginning. The eggs of many land 
birds, sea fowl, fishes, tortoises, and crocodiles are edible. So are the 
roe of cod, eggs of sturgeon, turkeys, guinea-fowl, partridge, and other 
gallinaceous birds. Eggs of the guillemot are sold in the English 
markets; eggs of the ostrich are eaten in Africa; eggs of sturgeon in 
Russia are prepared and called caviare; eggs of crocodile along the 
Nile and eggs of emu are eaten in Africa by natives and Europeans. 
The eggs of many varieties of sea fowl form an important article of 
food along the northwest sea-coast of Scotland. The lives of sailors 
have often been saved by their discovery of the eggs of turtles in the 
sand where they had been put to incubate. Of all egg-producing 
creatures man owes most to the domesticated fowl. 

Of berries the currants come from Corinth. They are a variety of 
grapes, put on the market as dried fruit. They are cultivated princi- 
pally in Zante, Cephalonia, Ithaca, and near Patras in the Morea. 
The currants of our gardens are of the order Grossulacex, and are 
native to Northern and Central Europe, Siberia, Canada, and Britain. 
There are three species, the red, black, and white. Huckleberries, or 
sugar blueberries, belong to North Europe, Asia, and America. Black- 
berries are native to North America. 

Strawberries, native to Europe and North America, were brought . 
under cultivation in the early part of the seventeenth century. Cran- 
berries of North and Central Europe and North America were first 
cultivated early in the nineteenth century near Cape Cod. They are 
now exported in great quantities to Europe and the West Indies. 
Whortleberries belong to Europe. The berries of the common myrtle 
were used in the Middle Ages for culinary purposes. Now the term is 
applied to Vacinium myrtilus, also called bilberry. 

The raspberry belongs to Europe and Asiatic Russia. The black 
mulberries are native to Persia. Muller asserts that in 1802 the ances- 
tor of all the mulberries in France was still growing in a garden in the 
village of Allan-Montelimart. The American and Indian mulberries 
are native to North America. The gooseberry is native to Central 
Europe and Western Asia. It was not cultivated by the Romans, It 
was little used in Germany and France in the Middle Ages, but was 
cultivated in Great Britain at an early period. It came into special 
favor at the end of the last century in Lancashire. It was introduced 
into the United States by the early settlers, 

The wine grape, or vine, is thought to be truly indigenous only in 
the regions bordering on the eastern end of the Black Sea. But some 
species of vine seem native to Europe and the United States. While 
there are two hundred species of vine, less than half a dozen have any * 
economic value. The European vine is considered a native of the 
region south of the Caspian. Thence it was transplanted eastward 
into Central Asia and westward to both sides of the Mediterranean, to 
Central Europe, and as far north as Belgium. Grape-stones have been 
found with Egyptian mummies in tombs three thousand years old. 
Among the Greeks in the time of Homer it was in general use. It 
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was introduced into Italy at a very early period. Grape-stones liave 
been found among the remains of Swiss and Italian Lake-dwellings of 
the Bronze period. The Greek myth is that Bacchus (or Dionysus) 
brought the vine from Asia. 

Among the various nations there have been great differences as to 
articles considered edible, and, of course, among such as could be pro- 
cured. The Tartars, Marco Polo says, ate horses, camels, dogs, and 
drank mares’ milk. The Scythians also, according to Herodotus, 
drank mares’ milk. In China birds’ nests, rats, and snails are eaten. 
The edible birds’ nests are found in the Nicobars, a cluster of islands 
in the Bay of Bengal. These nests, built by the Nicobar swallows, 
form one of the principal exports of the islands. The Greenlanders 
depend largely on seals. The ancient Germans, according to Tacitus, 
ate wild apples, flesh, and cheese. In Abyssinia the natives cut steaks 
from the live cow, according to Bruce, and ate the meat warm with the 
natural heat, 

Among the Egyptians near Elephantine the crocodile was an article 
of food. "The Egyptians thought wheat and barley poor food; they 
ate principally spelt and zea. The priests ate beef, geese, and took 
wine, but not fish, The Egyptians did not eat beans or raise them. 
They did not eat the head of any creature. They ate honey and 
raisins. Among them no cattle were killed except for sacrifice. They 
ate sheep and goats, and swine’s flesh only when offered to Bacchus and 
Luna. They had no vines, but made a liquor from barley. They ate 
fish fresh and salted, or dried in the sun ; also quail and ducks. 

The Jews, according to their ancient law, for hygienic reasons 
which needed enforcement in the hot countries where they dwelt, were 
forbidden to eat the camel, coney, hare, swine; everything in the water 
that had not fins and scales; and the eagle, ossifrage, osprey, vulture, 
kite, raven, owl, hawk, cuckoo, cormorant, glede, swan, pelican, gier- 
eagle, stork, heron, lapwing, bat, weasel, mouse, tortoise, ferret, chame- 
leon, snail, lizard, and mole. They were permitted to eat the ox, 
sheep, goat, hart, roebuck, fallow deer, wild goat, pygarg, wild ox, 
chamois, the locust, beetle, grasshopper, and other things not prohib- 
ited. The bitter herbs which the Jews ate at the Passover were wild 
lettuce, succory, tansy, camomile, and dandelion; and this same race 
are the inventors of the salad-dressing compounded of oil, vinegar, 
sugar, salt, and mustard, to render the bitter herbs palatable. 

The Irish two centuries ago made their salads of sorrel, wood sorrel, 
and beet, chopped, with vinegar, beer, and a little sugar, but no oil, salt, 
or mustard. 

The California: Indians ate dog when in extremities. They also ate 
grasshoppers, acorns, and salmon. The badger was commonly eaten by 
Indians. The corn, tomato, pumpkin, and beans are known to have 
been cultivated by the Indians. 

The Danish kitchen-middens show that they ate the wild bull, the 
beaver, seal, great auk, oysters, cockle, mussels, periwinkle, birds, and 
fish, The Lake-Dwellers of Switzerland cultivated several kinds of 
wheat and barley, the pea, the poppy for oil, and flax. They ate the 
stag, ox, swine, sheep, goat, beaver, hare, dog, bear, horse, elk, and bison. 
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Rye, wheat, oats, peas, and beans were familiar to ancient agricul- 
ture. Rice, buckwheat, cane-sugar, and sorghum-molasses were un- 
known to the Greeks and Romans. 

Scott, in “The Monastery,” describes the Baron Avenel and com- 
pany in his hall, in the fifteenth century, in Scotland, eating meats 
without vegetables, 

The complete summary of statement in regard to what men eat 
and have eaten cannot be made without some reference to the un- 
canny fact that man has at times eaten his fellow-man. Cannibalism 
existed from most ancient times. It probably originated in time of 
famine and under conditions of hatred, and continued as a morbid 
appetite which demanded gratification. The North American Indians 
and the Polynesians sometimes drank the blood and ate the flesh of 
their enemies to inspire terror and to gratify vengeance. This was 
looked on as an act of magic, as was also the eating of the heart, which 
is considered the seat of courage. However it originated, among some 
peoples anthropophagy is a confirmed habit. The Batras of Sumatra 
devour not only war captives, but criminals, slaves, and aged kinsfolk. 
In past times in the west of Africa human flesh was sold in the market 
among the Anziques. The Monbuttus carry on wars with neighbor- 
ing tribes to obtain human flesh, the flesh of the slain being dried for 
transport, while the living prisoners are driven off like cattle. 

Such is the long list of the materials fitted by the magic of nature 
and the skill of man for the nourishment of the human body. There 
doubtless are other things that further exploration of the world will 
bring to the big table. When we sit down to the great feast with man- 
kind we are enjoying many things that have delighted fair women and 
brave men in the past, things that have been on the tables of the cities 
great in history and story. There are some things which have been 
added through the incentive of the rewards offered by those Eastern 
monarchs who were frequently desirous of new dishes, as that Roman 
one was for a new pleasure. Many of these things are owed to travel- 
lers who brought them from far places. Many have been lifted from 
the huts and wigwams of savages to the table of the world. Men 
have curiously watched animals eat that they might learn the probable 
effects of foods on themselves. Much, so far as Europe is concerned, 
is owed to the Arabs; something to the Crusaders. Armies have 
brought back new foods, as that of Alexander the Great and those of 
the Romans. To the wealth of ancient agriculture modern research 
has added much. Nearly every country has added something, and 


nearly every sea. Every part of nature has made its contribution. 
Calvin Dill Wilson. 
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a light dust swirls in every passing breeze ; 


The solid earth sways not for pounding seas. 
' Grace F. Pennypacker. 
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NOBODY’S FOOL. 


T was on the Rappahannock-River boat that I first saw the woman 
in the case. There was little about her to attract special attention. 
She was apparently thirty or thereabouts ; neither pretty nor yet quite 
plain ; a blonde, of medium height, with a neat enough figure, though 
somewhat flashily dressed. Her face was lacking in intelligence, the 
mouth weak, and she was evidently vain and rather foolish. She was 
a fair type of the careless, commonplace river-landing woman ; that 
was all. Her companion, a man of about forty-five, not at all prepos- 
sessing, with shifty eyes and a heavy jaw, seemed curiously ill at ease. 
He constantly cast furtive glances around him, as though he feared 
being recognized. They were the only persons on the boat whose per- 
sonality was in the least interesting, and I should hardly have noticed 
them had it not been for the subsequent events. 

The boat had left Fredericksburg at about two o’clock in the after- 
noon, and was bound for the bay and Baltimore. My destination was 
Randolph’s, a landing some thirty-odd miles below, where we were 
due some time between six and eight; for, with the usual capricious 
uncertainty of Virginia river-boats, anything like a fixed time of 
arrival and departure was wholly out of the question. I had stretched 
myself comfortably on a couple of chairs on the shady side of the 
forward deck, where I could read or sleep or enjoy the beauty of the 
winding river. 

And it is truly a beautiful trip from Fredericksburg to the bay ; 
beautiful at all times, but particularly on such a day as this, when the 
summer glory is at its height and nature seems to be standing still, lost 
in the contemplation of her own loveliness,—the pausing-time between 
growth and decay. The river, narrow for the first thirty miles, 
widens out now and then to the proportions of a miniature bay, 
hemmed in by a green wall of birch and oak and beech checkered 
with the bare white arms of swamp sycamores. Again, one sees in- 
land, az far as the eye can reach, a rolling stretch of cornfields and 
pastures, with here and there the roof of a mansion rising above its 
grove of poplars, or the smoke floating upward from before the door 
of a tumble-down negro cabin perched upon the slope of a piny ridge. 
Times have changed along the Rappahannock since the days before 
the war: the river is well-nigh deserted now, and only an occasional 
skeleton of what had once been a pier or the sagging end of an unused 
corn-shute serves to mark the spots where long ago the life of the old 
plantations throbbed, where vessels loaded for Northern markets, and 
where the landed gentry of former days started on their annual trips 
to the city for supplies when the corn crop had been “ laid by.” 

I was aroused from the revery into wiieh I had fallen by the ap- 


proach of the woman and her companion. They came out of the 
saloon, and took seats just around the corner from me, at the foot of 
the stairs leading up to the hurricane deck. Clearly they were not 
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aware of my presence. At first I was not an intentional eavesdropper ; 
but I was too comfortable to move ; besides, I had been the first-comer, 
and could not see the justice of being driven away. Gradually, in 
spite of myself, I became interested, and soon I was listening intently. 
These facts I gathered from their conversation. She was a married 
woman, and he was not her husband: in short, they had run away 
together, and had been in Washington for about two weeks. There 
was nothing so remarkable in this,—it was the old story; but the odd 
part of it was that they were going back,—back to her home and her 
husband, and that too, apparently, without any qualms of conscience 
or fears as to their possible reception. This was soon explained, how- 
ever, by the way in which they spoke of “Jim.” 

“ Jim,” I discovered, was the husband. It seemed that he was a 

r, weak-spirited sort of a fellow, devoted to his wife, who had mani- 
festly held the whip-hand from the day of their marriage. She had 
married him for the simple reason that he could support her comfortably, 
—she had no hesitancy in saying as much,—and she had no intention 
whatever of giving up what she had gained by the union. Jim couldn’t 
help himself if he would, and wouldn’t if he could. He could clearly 
be relied upon to condone the offence and forgive the offenders. The 
woman, so far from feeling any of the remorse and trepidation which 
a return after such an act of desertion might be expected to arouse, 
seemed even to have an agreeable sensation of curiosity as to how she 
would be received. 

‘‘ Jim’ll be sure to be thar when the boat comes,” she said. “ He’ll 
jes’ have his hands in his pockets, an’ he’ll open his ugly eyes an’ say, 
‘Well, Nelly, back ag’in, are ye?” An’ that'll be all.” 

The man appeared hardly quite as sanguine: it was not the hus- 
band he feared, but rather the public sentiment of the village. 

They moved away, and I tried to puzzle the thing out. For Jim 
I had little sympathy: who could have for such a man? But the 
utter callousness of the woman shocked me. I must see the end of 
this, I thought, if they landed before we reached Randolph’s. I kept 
a sharp lookout for Jim at every landing, but to my disappointment 
we passed the last wharf above Randolph’s, and the couple were still 
on board. Imagine my surprise to find them preparing to leave the 
boat at my own pier. 

As we neared the wharf, and the ropes were thrown out for making 
fast, I hurried to the side and eagerly scanned the crowd collected to 
“meet the boat.” At first I saw no signs of Jim. There was the 
usual number of noisy, idle negroes, a dozen small boys, some village 
girls giggling in the background, and three or four white men of the 
type familiar to every one who has travelled Virginia inland water- 
ways. None of these seemed idiot enough to be Jim. But at last I 
sighted him. He stood at the very end of the wharf, near the last 
pile. His hands were in his pockets, sure enough, and his eyes were 
open, but he appeared the least interested person on the pier. His 
tout ensemble struck me at first as being irresistibly ludicrous. He 
was short and thin; his threadbare coat was almost green, and much 
too large and long for him; an old straw hat was jammed down upon 
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his little head until his ears stood out like the handles of a ewer. 
Altogether he was an oddity. But when he looked up I no longer 
felt disposed to laugh, his face was so terribly pathetic. His eyes 
were not ugly, as his wife had said: on the contrary, they were large 
and dark and tender. And the face itself was neither bad nor stupid ; 
it was only strained and bewildered. His mouth was closed, and the 
chin below it was firmly set and strong. He looked for all the world 
like a man just awakened from a sleep of years. I thought things 
might not turn out so easy, after all, for the erring pair. 

I turned to look for them. They were just going down the stairs 
to the gang-plank. I heard her say, “ Yes, I see him. It’s all right. 
Don’t bother about my things. Jim’!] have to come up here for ’em.” 
She was not in the least excited, but the man, I thought, seemed 
nervous. They stepped down the plank, and that moment I saw Jim 
move towards them. What would hedo? The woman laughed as he 
neared them, and called out to him gayly to go up and bring her 
bundles. He did not answer, nor did he so much as give her a look 
in passing, but as he stepped aboard the boat I saw that his face was 
very pale and that his eyes were half closed. I passed him on my 
way down and out. He was walking forward through the saloon as 
though in search for the baggage he had been ordered to bring. “He 
is a fool, after all,” I said to myself. “ My sympathy has been wholly 
wasted.” 

On the wharf I stood waiting for a few moments, determined to 
see the end of this domestic tragedy, or comedy,—I hardly knew which 
to call it. The woman began to grow impatient. “Why don’t he 
come on?” she said, stamping her foot. ‘I told the idiot where to 
find my things.” But the idiot did not come. Then she turned to 
her fellow-culprit. “Go up, Ed, an’ see what’s the matter. We can’t 
stay here all night.” The man demurred, and muttered something 
about not wanting to “talk to Jim jes’ yet.” This refusal enraged 
her. “ All right,” she cried, stepping forward, .with a face that boded 
no good for Jim; “I'll go myself.” But before she could reach the 
plank, it was suddenly drawn in, and the boat began to move. None 
of us had noticed that the lines had been cast off a moment before. 
She became fairly white with rage, and screamed to the steward, who 
stood grinning in the door, to stop the boat, for her husband was on 
board, and was too big a fool to know when to come ashore. But it 
was too late. 

At that moment a man stepped out of the saloon and walked for- 
ward to the rail, looking out over the bow. His back was turned to 
us, but I recognized his coat and hat. It was Jim. There he stood, 
short, grotesque, ugly, his hands still in his pockets. Not one look 
backward did he give, not one sign that he heard the angry cries of 
his deserted wife. The distance widened. The boat, slowly at first, 
then with increasing speed, slipped away into the dusk of the falling 
night and the shadows of the river; and at its prow, motionless as the 
flag-pole beside him, the figure of Jim. 

The woman fairly raved. Her language was so shocking, her rage 
so violent, that even the creature who had been her lover shrank from 
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her in disgust. Finally, seeing an old man in the gaping crowd who 
oss take a knowing interest in what was passing, she turned 
upon him. 

gs Jake Rollins, you know about this. What did Jim mean by 
goin’ off like that? What’s he been up to? Whar’s he goin’ to? 
Answer me, you ‘ 

“Wal, Mrs. Parsons, you see it’s this way,” he began. “TI don’t 
know whar Jim’s a-goin’ to, nor I don’t know why he’s a-goin’,— 
though maybe as how I kin guess. All I knows is that Jim’s done 
sold all he’s got,—the house, an’ the stable, an’ the lot, an’ all the fur- 
niture, an’ the cow,—an’ he’s got the money with him. I knows that, 
fur I seen it. An’ when I seen Jim a-standin’ on the boat thar, an’ 
the boat a-leavin’, I says to myself, says I, ‘ Jim’s a-goin’ away.’” 

During this recital the woman had grown deathly pale. Now she 
leaned gasping against the door of the wharf-house. ‘An’ did Jim 
leave no word fur me?” she panted. 

“Wal, now, he did that,” replied the old fellow, with a touch of 
pity in his voice. “Jim says to me, just afore the boat come, he says, 
says he, ‘Jake, ef my wife asks ye what word I leaves her, jes’ tell 
her I says I ain’t nobody’s fool.’ ” 





L. S. Bernard. 





SIGNATURE IN NEWSPAPERS. 


HERE were some reporters of marked ability when the war-cloud 
burst in 1861. Sent to the front as war correspondents, they 
turned out work neither better nor worse than that of many others, 
and what they wrote disappeared in the smother of the daily press. 
Then came Secretary Stanton’s order that correspondents should sign 
their articles, and these men wrote their names. Thereupon they be- 
came personal to their readers, and gradually there grew up in those 
readers’ minds the idea of entities, of individuals who were telling them 
day by day what they saw and heard. The correspondence became 
much more interesting, not only because personality enabled the men to 
tell their stories with more directness, but because their readers soon felt 
an interest in the adventures of men whom they knew by name. Four 
years of this caused the public to want more from these men, and the 
men themselves had a value to newspapers depending on their person- 
ality. They went high in the newspaper world, for each had genuine 
ability of his own; but it was the signature that furnished the ladder 
of personality on which they climbed. 

A lawyer or a physician is himself. His good work is associated 
in the minds of people with his personality ; his triumphs are his own 
and not those of another. In time, therefore, he gathers to himself a 
larger or smaller circle of people—his clients, or his patients,—who be- 
lieve in him, and who, when they have need of services in his profession, 
resort to him. They know him, trust him, like him. But this feeling 
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is not shown for people personally unknown. We go to the theatre, see 
an actor we like, and choose, the next time, a play in which that actor 
appears ; or we read a book by a new author, and the next book we buy 
is one of his. Now, all this is personality. 

The newspaper is complete in itself ; its issue of to-day is of value 
only until its issue of to-morrow appears. It follows that the news- 
paper man is valuable only for what he can do to-day for to-morrow’s 
paper. With every sunrise there is a great gulf fixed between him and 
his past work. This means that by no exertion, by no years of faith- 
ful service, can he acquire a position for himself: he must each day 
enter a race in which there is the keenest competition known, and on 
the morrow this race will begin again. Now, it is a physical law that 
as a man gets along in life he loses energy as he gains experience and 
knowledge. The American newspaper is the development in its news- 
gathering lines of the intense energy of youth. But there is a side of 
legitimate newspaper publication which the unpersonality of the writers 
in this country has dwarfed, yet which is one of the most interesting to 
the reader and therefore one of the most profitable to publish: it is 
that of comment and criticism on the panorama of life. In order to 
write this, years of experience and a vast fund of knowledge of men 
are needed. Even with these the column so written is not as interest- 
ing, and therefore will not pay as well, unless the writer be known. 

Be it observed that there is no possible value in any discussion of 
any change in newspaper methods which does not take the interests of 
the proprietors into consideration. The old idea held firmly by the 
proprietors of newspapers in this country was that as signature would 
give the writer a personal following, it would therefore diminish that 
of the paper and also increase the writer’s price. Just so long as this 
idea obtained any talk of signature was out of the question. Fortu- 
nately for newspaper men and women, the shrewdest newspaper proprie- 
tors have at last understood that so far from a writer’s popularity 
decreasing that of the paper, the reverse is true. These men now see 
that just as it pays the proprietor of a theatre to engage actors and 
actresses who are known und liked, so it pays a newspaper to have 
known names appear in its columns. Some enterprising editors adver- 
tise their writers. More than that, they are bringing new writers to 
the front by giving signature to the younger men. “ My idea,” said 
one of them, “is to bring bright men and women out. Every reader 
one of them gains is a reader of the paper so long as I keep the man, 
and I can pay his full value just as easily as can any one else.” This 
is the soundest variety of sound newspaper sense. 

The history of impersonality for newspaper writers is too long to 
be rehearsed here. But it needed the libel laws of the Georges in 
England and the contempt so liberally dealt out to “Grub Street 
hacks” to impress the strange idea on men that the writer should be 
ashamed of his work. The contumely all men give to him who writes 
anonymous letters has in part attached itself in the public mind to 
newspaper men. This may be deplored, but it is natural. The re- 
porter who writes up a man is forced under the present system to take 
refuge behind the editor ; and this is a cowardly action. Yet newspaper 
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men are not cowards, and it is most unjust that they should be forced 
to appear as such. 

It is a legitimate part of the reward which any person can claim as 
the result of intellectual effort that others shall know the effort has 
been his. Newspaper work demands intellectual as well as physical 
effort, and therefore the writer’s personality is one recompense he has a 
right to expect. The present system of “space and time” enables the 
city editor to reward the reporter at once for any good work in the 
character and money value of the next assignment given. It is one of 
the most cunningly devised spurs to activity, energy, and industry ever 
invented, and under its working the reporters of American newspapers 
have gone far in the field of newsgathering. But the limit of the 
effect to be got from this system has been reached, nor is it likely that, 
unless some new spur be supplied, the reporters of the future will outdo 
those of the past. This spur is ready to the hand in signature. 

While it would be impossible for men to give more faithful service 
than that given by reporters so far, it is the experience of every man 
who writes that signature makes him more careful. He is not so apt 
to become slipshod in his style, he is more anxious to get his statements 
exactly right, more willing to carry out to the very end the work of 
verification. This means that his articles will be better and more re- 
liable in every way, and therefore of more value to the paper in which 
they appear. So much for the interests of the publisher. For the 
writer himself, signature means honor and repute among men, a better 
standing on his paper, and that assured position which he then may 
win by his brains, just as lawyers, physicians, authors, and actors now 
win it by theirs. In other words, signature will make a man’s past 
work count. This is the supreme difference to the writer, and this 
alone is needed to make full and round the calling of a newspaper 
man. 

I note with pleasure the growth of signature in newspapers. It 
has slowly spread from the magazines to the weeklies, from the week- 
lies to the Sunday editions, and from these it is now making its way 
to the week-day issues. Special articles are now generally signed, and 
in time long reports will have their writers’ names at the bottom. This 
may seem extravagant, but twenty years ago the present condition of 
things would have appeared impossible. Let the good work go on, 


and let newspaper men and women help it forward whenever they may. 
Alfred Balch. 





SACRED. 


EEP in each artist’s soul some picture lies 
That he will never paint for mortal eyes ; 


And every author in his heart doth hold 


Some sad, sweet tale that he will leave untold. 
Carrie Blake Morgan, 
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VERONA. 


SULTRY summer day was nearing its close as, with Shakespeare 
in hand for our guide-book, and with our thoughts full of the 
story of Romeo and Juliet, we found ourselves in Verona. There was, 
we fondly believed, that local coloring, those apposite references to 
streets and public squares, to churches, church-yards, charnel-houses, as 
well as to the customs of the place, in Romeo and Juliet, that turned 
our steps to old Verona, obedient to the spell with which genius can 
invest any spot of earth. Here we sought and found a shrine where 
history, art, and poetry mingled their choicest attractions. The civil- 
ization of the Romans, conquerors of the world; of the tamed, do- 
mesticated Goths, rulers of Italy ; of the rival Guelphs and Ghibel- 
lines, ever struggling for the mastery of town or province; of the 
reat houses of later medieval days, which, with changeful fortunes 
and after bloody strife, here held sway ; and that of the period of the 
Renaissance in which the present city took form and shape, have all 
left their records in imperishable stone on every side. Here we passed 
under the Porto de’ Borsari, a Roman triumphal arch, more than six- 
teen centuries old. There fragments of a wall bear the name of 
Charlemagne, while beneath the shadow of San Zeno’s shrine is a shape- 
less structure, part of a battlemented tower, which is linked with Pepin’s 
name, and is said to be part of the palace of Italy’s first Frankish 
king. Of earlier date are vestiges of the walls built by Theodoric, 
while on these as foundations still rest the massive towers of the Sca- 
ligers. Where stand these fortifications the Roman Marius overcame 
the Cimbri. Here Vespasian conquered Vitellius. There Theodoric 
defeated Odoacer. Here Charles the Great besieged and took Verona. 
‘“‘ From off the battlements of yonder tower,” seen from the Arena’s 
heights, Guelph and Ghibelline contended to the death for the civic rule. 
These are the memories, the crowding associations, which fill the mind 
as we tread “the everlasting flint” of old Verona’s streets; and 
thoughts of these eventful days must fill the pilgrim’s mind who links 
the tale of Romeo and Juliet with the historic past of fair Verona, 
where these lovers lived and loved and died. 

The sunbeams were flooding the narrow streets wherever their slant 
rays could find an entrance, as we drove along the Corso Cavour to the 
Grand Hotel di Londres, built around an open square, and offering us 
cool and spacious rooms, a welcome refuge from the heat of Verona’s 
summer. The walls of our suite were hung with old paintings. The 
ceilings were heavy with gilded stucco, while the windows opened out 
on balconies, like the loggia to Juliet’s chamber. 

We did not linger in our cozy rooms, for the fit was on us to begin 
our stroll; so we turned our course to Juliet’s house. It stands on the 
Via St. Sebastiano, and the sculptured hat, “Cappello,” the ancient cog- 
nizance of the Capulets, seen over the gateway of a poor second-rate 
inn, alone marks the home where dwelt one of the “two households, 
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both alike in dignity,” whose feud affords the staple of Shakespeare’s 
tale. Tall houses had covered every foot of Capulet’s garden. One 
could not say with Juliet,— 


The orchard walls are high, and hard to climb, 


for no garden, no orchard, no walls were there to be seen on either side. 
Fronting on the street, surrounded by shops and dwellings, here was 
the spot where followed thick and fast the scenes of the “ fearful pas- 
sage” of that “ death-marked love” which the great dramatist describes. 
We ventured into the open enclosure, and lingered for a while amid the 
squalid surroundings of this wretched tavern. Some quarrelsome in- 
mates were busied in a corner of the court-yard in settling their dis- 
putes; amid the war of words, we remembered that no one in modern 
days “‘hath forbade this bandying in Verona.” ‘There were one or 
two wagons at one side, from which the jaded steeds had been unhar- 
nessed ; near the entrance, and in the only decent part of this old ruin, 
two women sat, one knitting. The other answered our inquiries and 
pointed out our way to the next object of our quest. 

There was a dog, like the family and the estate, decayed and shabby, 
though formidable enough with his show of ugly teeth to keep one at 
a distance from his lair. . 

In the midst of like squalor, but quite distant from the home of 
Capulet, one can see the reputed tomb of Juliet. In the partly restored 
chapel of a suppressed Franciscan monastery, carefully protected against 
the rapacity of modern relic-hunters, is a rude marble sarcophagus. In 
the old histories—for the invention of the novelist Luigi da Porto, from 
whose touching tale Shakespeare drew the characters, the story, and the 
scenery of his play, has been adopted into the chronicles of the city, 
and possibly has its foundation in fact—we are told that Juliet and her 
Romeo were buried in the Soterraneo of St. Fermo Maggiore, a Fran- 
ciscan church of the fourteenth century. We visited this church, which 
is noted now chiefly for a fresco attributed to Giotto, and another, 
nearly effaced, which is ascribed to Pisanello. When the monastery 
attached to this church was destroyed by fire, it is claimed that the 
sarcophagus was removed to this spot, where the modest fee of twenty- 
five centimes admits one to all this show of sentiment and sorrow. 
Few stop to think that this shapeless stone, with it past or present 
surroundings, poorly answers to Juliet’s words descriptive of her 
place of sepulture. It was not here, we may safely affirm, that Juliet 
was laid in her simulated sleep. Still, the spot is thronged with 
sympathetic sight-seers, and “in that dim monument,” which no Ve- 
rona pilgrim fails to see, we have proof of the poet’s power to throw a 
charm about the rudely-shapen stone which, visitors are told, held 
Juliet’s corpse. 

The first scene of the third act of “Romeo and Juliet” is laid in “a 
public place.” Mercutio speaks of it as “the public haunt of men,” 
and here Mercutio was slain. Here Tybalt was killed by Romeo. We 
cannot err in locating this public place in the picturesque Piazza delle 
Erbe, the fruit-market of modern Verona, but the forum of the repub- 
lic and old Roman days. 
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We sauntered through this busy mart, where the hucksters were 
chaffering with their customers, and where the tower of the Municipio, 
three hundred feet in height, casts its shadows on the motley crowd 
below of shoppers, loiterers, tourists, soldiers, and citizens. A foun- 
tain, dating back its yield of water to the days of Berengarius, bears a 
statue of Verona in the midst of the Piazza. In the centre is the 
Tribune, with its canopy supported by four columns, where of old was 
the seat of justice. Around the square are palaces with richly orna- 
mented facades and frescos, and narrow courts. Here are shops which 
hold upon their shelves 


A beggarly account of empty boxes, 


all “thinly scatter’d to make up a show.” Fruit, such as doubtless 
grew of old in Capulet’s garden, can here be had in rich abundance ; 
but little else is offered to tempt expenditure. At one end of the 
Piazza stands a marble column which, up to the close of the last cen- 
tury, bore the lion of St. Mark, in token of the old supremacy of 
Venice. The scene is striking. A troop of soldiers threaded their way 
through the throng as we lingered in the Piazza. All was peace, save 
the strife of tongues. Each lounger in the square seemed “the very 
pink of courtesy.” Each trader appeared to be “an honest gentleman,” 
though evidently striving with might and main for “saint-seducing 
gold.” In the crowd the women, being the weaker vessels, were, as in 
Romeo’s days, “ever thrust to the walls.” 

One who has come within Verona’s walls should not fail to see the 
noble shrine of St. Zeno Maggiore, the finest Romanesque church in 
northern Italy. Grand in its proportions, its nave dating from the year 
1139, and its choir from the thirteenth century, from the moment the 
eye rests upon the portal of this place “of many orisons” till the farthest - 
recesses of the crypt are reached, the impression is one of solemn splen- 
dor. Rude marble reliefs of scriptural subjects adorn the portal. They 
date back to the first half of the twelfth century. In one of these re- 
liefs Theodoric is depicted as a wild huntsman speeding headlong to 
perdition. Within, one is bewildered by the richness of carvings and 
reliefs, frescos and paintings, statues and bronzes, porphyry and mar- 
ble. Of the frescos some, strikingly beautiful, are of the eleventh 
century. A painted marble effigy of Saint Zeno, Bishop of Verona 
about the ninth century, represents the saint as bearing his episcopal 
staff in hand, and also, in his capacity as the patron saint of fishermen, 
a rod from which hangs a silver fish. Behind the high altar is Andrea 
Mantegna’s painting of the Madonna and the Infant Christ. The 
warmth of coloring and the grace and naturalness of the figures com- 
mand our admiration. The work is one of the finest examples of the » 
artist and the age. The cloisters are well preserved. We shall not err 
in placing here Friar Laurence’s cell ; while “ Capels’ Monument” and 
Juliet’s “borrowed grave” would naturally be located in St. Maria 
Antica, with the adjacent sepulchres and effigies of the Scaligers. Close 
by St. Zeno’s shrine, a disused mausoleum bears near its entrance a 
stone with the inscription Pipini Italie regis, Magni Caroli imperatori 
Jilii piissimi sepulerum. The legend is of recent origin. 
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Verona was made a Roman colony less than a century before the 
Christian era, and speedily attained importance. The Castle of St. 
Pietro was the favorite abode of the Ostrogoth, Theodoric the Great, 
in the early part of the sixth century. In the year 568 the city was 
captured by the Lombard king, Alboin, who fell a victim to the ven- 

ance of Rosamunde his wife, the daughter of the conquered ruler of 

erona. Compelled by her cruel lord to drink wine from her father’s 
skull, she seized the opportunity to compass the tyrant’s death. The 
Frankish monarch, Pepin, here ruled and died; and also, after the 
Carlovingian dynasty had closed, Berengarius the First. Verona took 
the lead in the league of the Venetian cities against Frederick Barba- 
rossa. During the contests of the Guelphs and Ghibellines, the terrible 
Ezzalino du Romano strove to secure the lordship over Verona. After 
his death in 1259, Mastino della Scala obtained the office of podesta 
by the suffrages of the citizens. Thus was inaugurated the brilliant 
rule of the Scaligers. Mastino was murdered in 1277, but his brother 
Albert succeeded to his place and power. It was in the time of his son 
and successor, Bartolommeo (1301-1304), that-Romeo (dei Montecchi) 
and Juliet (Giulietta de Capelli) are said to have lived. Can Grande, 
whose rule continued from 1312 to 1329, was the most noted member 
of this illustrious house, which, even after his death, retained its 
power till the close of the fourteenth century. The Venetians then 
gained the ascendency, and maintained their hold till the last days of 
the republic. Thenceforth Verona shared the fortunes of the Italian 
state. 

Around the corner from our hotel was the Piazza dei Signori, an 
open place, paved with huge flagstones, on which the feet of Dante trod. 
Here, surrounded by palaces, is the Palazza del Consiglio, the old town- 
hall, one of the noblest examples of the early Renaissance architecture 
of northern Italy. Statues of Verona’s ancient citizens—among them 
Catullus, Cornelius Nepos, the younger Pliny, Emilius Macer, Virgil’s 
friend, and others of less note—adorn the parapet. Still older than 
“La Loggia” is the Palazzo della Ragione, the foundations of which 
were laid in 1183. Here are the courts, and hither, we may believe, 
the prince, Bartolommeo (though Shakespeare calls him “ Escalus”), 
summoned Capulet and Montague, whom he styled 


Rebellious subjects, enemies to peace. 


In the midst of this historic square, where every turn and every 
glance reveals a picture quaintly fashioned and full of old-time beauty, 
stands a statue of Dante, so placed that the figure of the poet seems 
- gazing at the palace of Can Grande della Scala, where in exile Dante 
found the bread of his protector so distasteful, and the climbing of his 
patron’s steps—the scala of the Scaligers—so hard. —_- 

Passing under an archway spanning the thoroughfare adjoining the 
Tribunal, we stand before the Lombardic Church of St. Maria Antica, 
with its “hungry church-yard,” the tiny burial-place of the Scaligers. 
One peers with more than ordinary interest through the wrought-iron 
grille, surrounding the crowded monuments, shafts, pinnacles, sarcoph- 
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agi, and warlike or saintly figures which, with the quaint old church, 
almost hid from view, form the background of one of the most striking 
exhibitions of sepulchral art the world can show. Over the church 
door, which seems dwarfed by this strange adornment, is the sarcophagus 
and equestrian statue of Can Grande, Francisco della Scala, the friend 
and patron of Dante. Ruskin deems this the consummate form of the 
Gothic tomb. 

Most prominent and pretentious of all the glorious group of monu- 
ments within the exquisite trellis of iron which separates the tombs of 
the Scaligers from the thoroughfare is the memorial of Can Signorio, a 
fratricide. The statues of virtues never exemplified in the murderer’s 
life make up his canopy of “dust and stones.” 

But description of the monuments of these most noted of “ Verona’s 
ancient citizens” convey no adequate idea of the richness of execution, 
the splendor of ornament, and the artistic perfection crowding this little 
burial-space where lie the dead Scaligers. The recurrence of the armo- 
rial device of the family of the Scaligers, the ladder-steps,—scala,—in 
every varying form and countless combinations, sculptured in stone or 
wrought in metal, keeps ever in mind the house which owes its re- 
membrance in this half-poetical, half-practical age to Dante’s verse and 
these memorial tombs. 

Dark and sombre is the little church where the household of the 
Scaligers, and with them he who sang of heaven, hell, and the inter- 
mediate state, went day by day to prayers and sacraments. . 

The court of Can Grande, the Great Dug, as he was styled, was 
the most magnificent of the age; and not the least of its splendors was 
the unique combination of military heroes and men of letters gathered 
to share the hospitality of Verona’s prince. To many of these illus- 
trious refugees there was “no world without Verona’s walls.” 

Verona’s amphitheatre is the most perfect relic in all the world of 
old Roman days. Sixteen hundred years it has stood and defied the 
gnawing tooth of time. So perfect is this vast arena, so complete its 
appointments, so little is there of ruin or even displacement, so few are 
the traces of the flight of intervening centuries, that it would require 
but slight change or preparation to renew to-day the ancient sports. 
We climbed to the topmost row of seats and gazed upon the pano- 
rama spread before us. The snowy Alps, the distant Apennines, made 
up, the background. Before us were the housetops and towers, the bat- 
tlements and spires. Beneath us the waters of the Adige were spark- 
ling in the Italian sunlight. We descended into the caverns beneath, 
where the massive walls and mighty fastenings of old shut in the cruel 
beasts and still more brutal gladiators. All was unchanged, and it 
required but the slightest stretch of the imagination to picture this vast 
amphitheatre filled with spectators, the heat and glare of Verona’s 
summer kept out by silken screens above; the marble steps or seats 
covered with stuffs of the distant East ; the nobles on their thrones of 


state; the games begun ; the trumpets sounded. 
William Stevens Perry. 
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SIX WEEKS ON THE STAGE. 


| AM a pauper! 

Thanks to a foreign education, I am not troubled with middle- 
class American prejudices against pauperism. Hence this frank con- 
fession. 

In one of those moments of impecuniosity to which the budding 
literary career is subject, I made up my mind to take to the stage, at 
least for a time. As soon as I announced my intention, a howl of 
anguish went up from the chaste circle of family friends with which I 
was afflicted. The one relative who had even a fancied right to con- 
trol my actions promptly wrote to me, from a safe distance of four 
thousand miles, that I would better sew for a living than go on the 
stage. Kind of her, wasn’t it? 

I have reason to believe that in a certain well-meaning household I 
was earnestly prayed for, both in public and in the seclusion of the 
individual closet. None of these benevolent people, however, offered 
to pay my bills. A pious and sorely tried relative (female) went so 
far as to present me with a tract which solemnly warned me against 
evil associations in general and young men in particular. To be sure, 
she sugar-coated her religious pill with the gift of a steel purse con- 
taining a bank-note. This interesting presentation was made upon the 
occasion of my departure with a celebrated actress for a trip about the 
country. That journey was more like travelling with a jolly crowd 
of social acquaintances than anything professionally theatrical. I 
enjoyed myself hugely, and I thought nothing could be more delight- 
ful than the vie de thédtre if this were a specimen of it. I little knew, 
poor ingenuous thing, what was in store for me. 

My real experience of theatrical joys and sorrows began the follow- 
ing autumn, when I procured an engagement at five dollars a week to 
appear on a New York stage as a nondescript supernumerary with a 
company just out from England. My delight could not have been 
greater had I become a member of Shakespeare’s great Globe Theatre 
combination. 

It was delicious, from the literary stand-point, this English com- 
pany, and I greatly relished my association with it. There was, first, 
the star,—a German-English-American tragedian. His exploits, both 
on and off the stage, are celebrated all over the world. As I had 
made his acquaintance through mutual friends whose good opinion 
was of value to him, he treated me, on the whole, very well, although 
I came in for my share of profanity at rehearsal with the rest of the 
actors. When he was in a rage, which was the greater part of the 
time, he was a sight for gods and men. When he was in an amiable 
mood, he made the most horrid faces I have ever seen. 

There was, secondly, the tragedian’s wife, a nice, blue-eyed little 
Englishwoman, who shared the “leading business” with a black- 
browed, gypsyish creature of the Lady Macbeth type. There were 
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several buxom females who wore poke bonnets and carried reticules, 
and numerous uncouth men, with short, thickset persons, and muffled, 
throaty voices that were very cockney indeed as to accent. Into this 
goodly company of players was I led one morning at rehearsal. As I 
looked my fellow-actors over, I could but call to mind that immortal 
band of Thespians who will live forever in English fiction under the 
management of Mr. Vincent Crummles. 

I dearly love the smell of the lamps. The dirt of the theatre is 
to me far from being common dirt. My affection extends to the old 
scrub-women (‘black beetles” these English actors call them) and 
property men’s cats. I suppose all this argues the presence of a streak 
of canaille in my composition, but I cannot be held responsible for it. 
I worship the boards, and wish I had been born a strolling player’s 
child, growing up to do high tragedy in a travelling booth at English 
county fairs. 

I was as happy as a pasteboard queen on the first night of my ap- 
pearance with this fourth-rate English company. I played a court- 
lady, in a rose-colored brocade train with a green satin front, and a 
white wig. All this finery was furnished by the management. The 
period of the play was Louis Quinze. There was a famous court- 
festival with colored lights and a Watteau ballet, at which I assisted 
in the character of an honored guest of Madame Pompadour. We 
were a choice crowd, taking us all in all, both professionally and 
socially. I had nothing to say, but a great deal of light-comedy pan- 
tomime to do, which the German-English-American tragedian said was 
excellent practice for a beginner. 

In order to have but a short distance to go at night, I had taken 
lodgings about half a block from the theatre. It was the first time I 
had ever lived alone in lodgings, and it was with a feeling of mingled 
fear and pride that I had announced myself to the landlady as an 
actress. I thought I was exactly like a girl in a novel, and was quite 
disappointed at the matter-of-fact way in which the good creature 
accepted my statement. 

I was living rather lightly as to diet at that time, owing to the fact 
that I was hard up, and I generally took my evening meal on my way 
to the theatre at a bake-shop on the corner nearest the stage door. It 
consisted of a cup of horrible tea with vile buns, viler cream-cakes, or, 
vilest of all, half of a small apple-pie. Surely no ostrich ever com- 
mitted greater crimes against digestion than does the average young 
female enthusiast in pursuit of a career. 

I had a tolerably large circle of young men friends who had prom- 
ised to do all they could to make me successful as an actress. But, 
conscious of my legitimate claims to public favor, I proudly spurned 
all factitious aids to success, such as flowers sent to the stage door, 
proscenium-box recognition, or a gallery claque. In order to keep the 
interest of my friends alive, I naturally thought it necessary to see 
them from time to time. I did not consider it expedient to ask them 
to my lodgings, because I could not go about with my pedigree plas- 
tered on my back, and in the eyes of my landlady I was only a chorus- 
girl from the Theatre. She would very properly have wondered 
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what legitimate claim a chorus-girl could have upon the society of 
fashionable young men. 

I was suddenly inspired with the brilliant idea of holding bake- 
shop receptions. I had a vague remembrance of something of the 
kind taking place during the French Revolution when queens of 
society had to become bohemians whether they wanted to or not. 

Accordingly I wrote toall my young men and told them that, after 
the manner of stars, celestial and theatrical, I should be visible at a 
certain bake-shop, on the corner nearest the Theatre, between six 
and seven o’clock in the evening. 

They came, not in crowds, but singly and with the proper diffi- 
dence due to their respective social positions. New York men do not 
take kindly to bohemianism, and I was frankly assured that only great 
personal regard for me brought my admirers to that plebeian bake-shop. 
They consumed numerous cups of weak tea, made from hotel-leavings, 
and ate gritty buns with looks of proud disgust, merely to preserve ap- 
pearances. What the honest German baker who kept the shop may 
have thought I do not know—nor do I care. He grinned good- 
naturedly at every fresh relay of young men, and served his fiendish 
viands promptly. We talked about the Fatherland in his own tongue, 
and I told him I was a soubrette from the Munich Volkstheater. 
May the recording angel blot out the lie with tears! 

That honest German baker became my Nemesis. Long after I had 
abandoned the theatrical profession and cut its associations dead, he 
appeared, to make me tremble in my conventional boots. I was one 
day taking a pious walk with a very eligible youth who had a holy 
horror, both social and religious, of theatres, and was not aware that 
I had ever been connected with them. I saw a short, stout man 
approaching with a grin on his face that stretched from ear toear. As 
he drew near, his hat came off in a sweeping bow, and, in a friendly 
and cordial tone, he spoke thus: Guten Tag, Fraulein ; wie gehts ? 

I stared at him with blighting frigidity and stalked on. I was 
sorry to hurt the worthy citizen’s feelings, but there was no help for it. 
I had taken a heroic resolve to me ranger, and was prepared to walk 
over the dead bodies of all my acquaintances of the bohemian period 
of my career. 

I have dwelt thus at length upon the bake-shop episode because it 
admirably illustrates the principle of great crises hanging upon minor 
contingencies, History tells us that the luxuries of Capua proved too 
much for Hannibal and his army. Now, that German bake-shop was 
the very reverse of a Capua to me. Had I not weakened my nervous 
system with bad tea and worse pastry, I might at this moment be play- 
ing juvenile business in the great German-English-A merican tragedian’s 
company, the chiefest jewel in a theatrical monarch’s crown. 

Business was bad. The New York public failed to appreciate the 

reat German-English-American tragedian’s merits. The newspapers 
slashed him, and he grew crosser and crosser every day. As his temper, 
so his language. 

Rehearsals for “‘ Hamlet” began about a week after the season 
opened. I was cast for one of the ladies of the court of Denmark in 
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the player scene, and for one of Ophelia’s mourners in the last act. 
The graveyard scene was to the G. E. A. tragedian as a red rag toa 
bull. It threw him into a frenzy which I have never seen equalled. 
Ophelia’s maidens did not walk to suit him, and their manner of 
strewing flowers was pronounced only worthy of market-gardeners 
piling up cabbages. I am sorry to say that I was the chief offender. 
The truth is, that I, who dearly loved to sleep my precious time away, 
had become weak and limp from late hours, not to mention the bake- 
shop diet. 

The G. E. A. tragedian presently made me a special target for his 
bullets of profanity. Now I did not object to being sworn at collec- 
tively, but I drew the line at being attacked individually. Had I 
been making a hundred and fifty dollars a week, I might have borné 
the bad language of my manager with equanimity. The rich are 
seldom sensitive, and a hundred and fifty dite a week means Red- 
fern gowns and unlimited sweet-stuff. But what can you do on five 
dollars a week ? 

This reflection overpowered me one morning when the G. E. A. 
tragedian was particularly aggressive. His copper-colored, crinkly hair 
stood up about his wrath-distorted face, not making a halo—for only 
saints are entitled to halos—but giving him a strong resemblance to 
some of the demons in old Breughel’s pictures at Antwerp. 

Pie-crust irritability and general disgust suddenly came to a head, 
and I informed the tragedian in a high-pitched feminine shriek that I 
would leave his company on the spot. Then I flounced out of the 
ranks of Ophelia’s maidens after the approved method of the un- 
crushed amateur. 

I resolved to turn my back upon the ungrateful populace of the 
stage, and for about two weeks devoted myself with renewed energy to 
literature. But an ill-omened flight of magpies in the shape of re- 
jected manuscripts soon made it expedient for me to again turn my 
thoughts to the boards. I learned that a company was being formed 
under the management of a young journalist whom I knew. I went 
_ to him one fine morning in search of an engagement, and got it. This 

time I was to receive ten dollars a week and find my own costumes for 
the parts assigned me. 

I have met many eccentric types in my day, probably because I 
am always on the lookout for them; but I never, before or since, was 
mixed up with quite such a queer crowd as came to light in this bit of 
theatrical experience. Only Thackeray could have done justice to the 
situation or the people. 

This company was gotten up by an amateur from across the ocean 
in order to bring out a play written by himself, in the last act of which 
he introduced an enormous picture of his own painting. One of the 
leading parts was taken by his daughter, a very pretty blonde, whose 
expression was that of the animal frequently served at table with mint- 
sauce. She played the saintly heroine. The wicked heroine was im- 
personated by a professional actress of some repute. Her wild glare 
as she sat in the dimly lighted greenroom, waiting for her call, used to 
fill my sensitive soul with awe. 
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The scene of this remarkable drama was laid in medieval Germany : 
the hero was a young artist who was supposed to have painted the 
picture exhibited. He was also accused of passing counterfeit money. 
Which crime was the more unpardonable, all those who saw the picture 
may judge. The after-piece was a farce, burlesquing the life of a dis- 
tinguished French actress, and the part of the actress was played, in 
white flannel trousers, by the pretty blonde. 

The peculiarity of this theatrical family was that it risked its stage- 
success on its claims to social consideration. In the expressive phrase 
of the stage, “ business” was “ worked up” in society. An afternoon 
private view of the picture was given, and all that portion of New 
York society which goes in for patronizing the arts was asked. As 
there was some prospect of getting fed, society went. The play, the 
picture, and the pretty young actress were heavily “boomed.” ‘“So- 
ciety” got all the free seats it wanted for the opening night. Part of 
it got boxes. Paper reigned supreme that first night, and on the 
second night “ dead-heads” were the saving grace of the show. 

The first night (and for me, alas, the only night!) was extremely 
exciting. I was much pleased with myself and my unbleached cotton 
frock, adorned with light blue ribbons and pink roses. A Leghorn 
hat was fastened on my shoulder, and a crook was in my hand. I was 
a shepherdess. I “went on” in the first act and skipped round the 
stage hand in hand with other shepherdesses, singing a lugubrious ditty 
the while. Then I took part in an idiot-asylum dialogue, and retired. 

I sat down in the greenroom and listened to the play. The pro- 
fessional actors walked about the room with sceptical smiles dawnin 
on their faces. These smiles gradually broadened and finally developed 
into unmistakable sneers. By this time the fourth act had been 
reached. There was in the cast a nice, precocious little boy, who 
represented the unfortunate artist’s younger brother. He had a long 
monologue, late in the play, and in his speech occurred a sentence to 
the effect that he wondered how long this sort of thing was going to 
last. The slow-gathering scorn of the audience culminated with this 
happy expression of the universal feeling, and the house rang with 
derisive laughter. 

The play was an undoubted failure; but still failures, though 
unpleasant, are not compromising. What settled the status of this 
ambitious family was the after-piece, in which the pretty, lady-like girl 
who played the eccentric actress used language that, from the “ society” 
stand-point, suggested the slums. Moreover, the farce ended with the 
dancing of the cancan by all the characters. I regret to say that I 
danced with the rest, but I kept in the background as much as possible, 
and entirely omitted anything in the way of a kick. 

The crowning offence against “society” lay in the following cir- 
cumstance. The mother of the international family, a person of the 
British matron type, who had been beaming blandly on “society” at 
teas, at homes, and evenings for several weeks back, suddenly appeared 
on the stage, in this after-piece, in all her glory of mustard-colored 
hair and raspberry-tinted arms, and sang a sentimental ballad. There 
was a suggestion of the music-hall in her performance which the 
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gossips were quick to seize upon, and the New York social career of 
the family ended with this inopportune display of mature charms. 

Rehearsal was called for the following morning. I was prompt in 
my attendance, for I had taken a resolution to apply for exemption 
from dancing even the mild form of cancan which closed the enter- 
tainment. I felt that I could swallow a good deal of unpleasantness 
in order to win dramatic laurels, but I paused at cancans. The ama- 
teur author and artist was in a shocking temper that morning, owing 
to the dead failure of his play. When I modestly proffered my 
request that I might be excused from dancing the cancan, he remarked 
that if I did not choose to dance I might leave. I left. I was out of 
pocket twenty dollars for my costume, besides the value of the ten 
days’ time I had given to rehearsal. 

I returned to my humble lodgings in a frame of mind best 
expressed in the language of the poet : 


Que diable allait-elle faire 
Dans cette galére? 


I applied myself to literature with renewed vigor and better success. 
I should probably never have donned the buskin again had temptation 
not come to me in the shape of an offer of a part in another amateur 
play. It was a ten days’ travelling engagement, and my salary was 
twenty dollars a week. I had to furnish my own gowns. I made 
them myself, and, as my forte does not lie in wielding the needle, they 
had rather a wobbly look. They were chiqued up, as artists say, out 
of nothing, but artificial roses, like Du Maurier’s peacock feathers, were 
only a penny apiece and very effective at the price. 

played my part to the satisfaction of the manager, who was also 
the leading man of the company. He was scarcely more than an 
amateur, and the leading lady was likewise an amateur. From reasons 
of a personal nature, I did not find favor in their eyes, and when the 
company was reorganized for New York I was not engaged. 

The following season I was offered a part in a play written by a 
young woman I knew, which was brought out at a New York theatre. 
This drama was fearfully and wonderfully made. It ran for two 
weeks and was then consigned to oblivion. My career as an actress 
here came to an end. 

. I have never been able to determine whether I gave up the stage or 
whether it gave me up. I had a severe attack of malaria, resulting 
from what the English chorus-girl who shared my dressing-room 
called the “hawful hodors” at the theatre. All the spirit fled out of 
me. The malaria-fiend has blighted many brilliant careers. Bad 
drainage is fatal to genius. 

On the whole, I do not regret having gone on the stage. With 
my mad yearning for experience, it is a mercy I didn’t join a circus! 
Young people are bent upon “seeing life,” no matter how much their 
elders preach to them. 

I have not yet been socially ostracized on account of my brief 
theatrical career. I dare say, however, that were I to marry a million- 
aire and go abroad to be presented at the English court, Her Majesty’s 
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Guelph nose would go up at the thought of receiving an ex-actress. 
American ex-tailoresses, washerwomen, boarding-house keepers, and 
ladies’ maids penetrate the sanctuary of St. James’s, but I believe the 
Lord Chamberlain draws the line at ex-actresses. So that I fear I 


shall never make the acquaintance of England’s queen. 
‘ Charlotte Adams. 





RUDOLF’S DECISION* 
Wa Rudolf Rassendyll heard the plan devised by his servant 


James and the constable of Zenda, whereby he was to continue 
the impersonation of the late king, he did not receive the proposal 
favorably. “This is all a lie,” he said; “you're all bent on having 
me a rascal.” Then, when the queen put in her plea—and who had so 
good a right ?—his only answer was, “ Are you, too, against me?” 

No more romantic situation is afforded by fiction, or even by history. 
It is not every day that a private man is invited to secure a throne and 
the woman he loves by dropping his own name and taking another’s, 
only a few devoted friends being in the plot. Yet Mr. Rassendyll 
hesitated ; nay, he had decided, and “ set the thing behind him,” over- 
coming “the great temptation” after a momentary but “ fearful strug- 
gle.” Then other considerations are set before him, and such as carry 
the greatest weight ; he is shaken. He thinks it over for some time. 
At last his face is suddenly lifted as he walks in the moonlight: it is 
no longer set and rigid, but bears the peace that comes of a final reso- 
lution. What that decision is he does not tell, for the assassin’s bullet 
intervenes, and the point ceases to be of practical importance. But it 
has no little theoretic and psychical interest,—if not for the Strelsau 
conspirators, at least for us who hear the tale. 

At first glance it passes for an open question, like that in “The 
Lady or the-Tiger.” Which door did the hero open? Did he deter- 
mine to go or to stay? Yet, if one thinks far enough, the question 
vanishes, the way he had to take shows clear. The affair was compli- 
cated, indeed; he was strongly drawn in opposite directions, and the 
issue was not as obvious as some might think (since all depends on the 
point of view) ; yet there could be but one result. 

The matter is one of casuistry, of ethics. The question—for there 
was a question, and a large one, in the case and in Rudolf’s mind, 
though it was answered just before Bauer shot him—dealt with no 
vulgar considerations of interest or safety or inclination ; these had been 
promptly set aside. An every-day adventurer stops at nothing to gain 
a throne: such was not Mr. Rassendyll. A passionate lover may 
drown his scruples to attain his end; but Rudolf was more than this. 
His finer nature was repelled by what most attracted,—the very fact 
that his happiness, his strongest feelings, called him to hold the prize 
already in his hand. The task of his advisers was to “cajole a sturdy 





* See “ Rupert of Hentzau.” 
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sense of honor which found the imposture distasteful so soon as it 
seemed to serve a personal end. To save the king he had played the 
king in old days, but he did not love to play the king when the profit 
of it was to be his own.” All this had been handled and done with. 
The real temptation—if you can call it so—was altruistic. It was a 
collision of duties, a case in which honor pulls both ways, and a sensi- 
tive spirit, whichever path it chooses, will have occasion for remorse,— 
or, at least, for other sensations than self-complacence. Such cases, 
with highly selected characters and analytic minds, are not so uncom- 
mon as may be supposed. 

Of high moral standards there are two different sorts. The stock 
Puritan conscience was somewhat narrow, rigid, severely literal: it 
would not tell a white lie to save a thousand lives or a mother’s good 
name: to it the secret bond between Queen Flavia and the English 
Rudolf would seem a crime. The modern conscience is more of a 
rationalist: its standards, while lofty and wide, are less stiff, less pre- 
cise. It admits, however reluctantly, that the end may sometimes 
excuse if not justify the means; that on rare occasions it may be well 
to do a little evil that much good may come, to step a yard or two from 
the straight path in order to prevent the devastation of a country. It 
looks beneath the surface and behind the appearance, and tries to fit the 
inner law, as near as may be, to all the facts. It does not condemn 
Grotius’s wife for lying to the police to cover her husband’s escape; the 
woman who slew her children to save their souls, believing that she 
thereby lost her own, it regards as martyr rather than criminal. It 
inclines to say, with Colonel Sapt, “God preserve me from a conscience 
that won’t let me be true to the woman [I love or to the friends that 
love me!” 

Now, Rassendyll’s conscience, though it had some of the liberal 
modern improvements, was at its base that of his Puritan ancestor. 
In a good cause he could be for a time what Rupert of Hentzau called 
him, a “ play-actor ;” he could assume the functions of prosecutor, 
judge, jury, and executioner—always in fair fight—when circum- 
stances made necessary that large activity; within limits of honor he 
could faithfully love his namesake’s wife, seeing sufficient reason for 
that frame of heart. These parts were unconventional, yet he dressed 
and played them without compunction: he was not a conventional 

erson. Yet when it came to taking the réle of king and lover for 
life, he revolted ; not that he had other interests, that he doubted his 
own courage or constancy,—oh, no. To stay where he was would give 
him his heart’s desire; it was obvious, feasible, the sort of result called 
“ providential” by those who desire such an end. “ The score on which 
he hesitated was whether the thing should be done, not whether it 
could.” But to live a permanent lie, to endure the burden of this 
lucrative fraud,—ah, there his gorge rises. He cannot easily swallow 
that dose, though it is the one medicine for sick hearts and an endan- 
gered state. It is hard to sacrifice his honor, which is himself, even on 
the altar at once of love and duty. 

Duty, why? Because of what all present know, of what concerns 
him more than any. Sapt, who has only heard the tale, has to remind 
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him how the queen had acknowledged him “ before all Strelsau as her 
husband and her love ;” that her fame, which he had guarded so zeal- 
ously at mortal hazard, is more imperilled now than ever; that, if he 
goes, he sacrifices her and their friends. The constable’s argument is 
final, unanswerable; yet Rudolf still hesitates, with reasons patent to 
all moral minds. He knows that, if he stays, the palace will hide a 
skeleton, the pomp of state will be cankered, the joys of otherwise 
perfect love poisoned by its very success. He knows, indeed, that 
“the finest lady alive is sick for her lover, the country sick for its true 
king, and the best friends man ever had sick to call him master.” It 
is all true; but what of that, if 


His honor rooted in dishonor stands, 
And faith unfaithful keeps him falsely true? 


The suffering that will come of this he can bear; but what of the 
larger price—the loss of honor, the festering wound in a conscience so 
live and proud? 

But, as he meditates beneath the inconstant moon, he comes to see 
that the verse has another application, that the objection is selfish,— 
perhaps the last and highest form of refined selfishness, but as such no 
less to be disowned. May it not become a man to put thought of him- 
self aside—even thought of his personal honor—for those who have 
claims beyond his own? If he goes, will he not be a priggish coward, 
a renegade, a deserter? Even egoism can measure that: his just re- 
morse will be greater so. A clean death were better. Either way, he 
must endure the inward stings and arrows.—Let all that go: it is but 
the sign of a greater thing beyond. Best to get out of self, if one can: 
that is not easy, but he ought to be equal to it now. He has “ tried to 
do the right thing through it all” he will go on trying. 

The queer thing is that it took Rudolf so long to come to this deci- 
sion, which he never put into words and had no opportunity to act upon. 
Perhaps, as a man of thought no less than of action, he had to argue 
the ‘matter out exhaustively in all its complications and involutions 
and ramifications ; whereas old Sapt, who as a man of action alone was 
less concerned with the metaphysical subtleties and spiritual refine- 
ments of the case, went to the heart of the business at once, as readily 
as his sword (if it had had the chance) might have gone into the traitor 
Rupert’s side. Once this problem is solved, you see that no other 
solution was possible. As a practical reasoner, Sapt carries off the 
honors. Rudolf’s long delay in reaching an end that was so plain— 
however tangled and intricate the ways to it—seems to mark the one 
weakness in a noble character, or else the lonely fault in one of the 
strongest pieces of writing our time has seen. He ought not to have 
spent half the night or half an hour in coming to a decision. But as 
he did get there at last and in time, we may join Fritz and the others 
in paying due honors to a royal memory. 


Frederic M. Bird. 
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““@ good booke at Christmasse 
is a boon to him that gibes and 
bim that gets.” 


John Daw. 


a en There is nothing in all literature out of which one may 

Franklin. By Sid- get more profit and delight than a good biography. Char- 

ney George Fisher. acter, social contact, anecdote, reminiscence, personal asso- 

Tastee. ciation, and family revelations,—even gossip,—all combine 
in a human appeal to the reader, and at the end he carries away a living por- 
trait of the biographee. Such is the Life of Dr. Johnson, such the recent 
Life of Tennyson, and, in some degree, such is the Autobiography of Franklin. 
But in all these formal biographies there is a plentiful deal of shell to the pro- 
portion of kernel. You must read many uninteresting family details, many 
letters, and much comment bearing only by indirection on the central subject 
and not essentially entertaining. Those whose pens serve the busy multitude of 
to-day have observed this, and it has its remedy in such concentrated Lives as 
that called The True George Washington, and now in The True Benjamin Franklin. 
The latter is but just issued by the J. B. Lippincott Company, and has been 
written with contagious frankness and a power which never sacrifices interest by 
Sidney George Fisher, whose books on Colonial subjects are too well known 
to need mention here. In The True Benjamin Franklin it has been Mr. Fisher’s 
aim to reveal the actual person and character of Franklin not as they have been 
tinted by the rose-colored brushes of too partial or too fastidious biographers, 
but as they existed in fact. In Franklin’s case this is no less an obvious duty 
than in Washington’s. Both have suffered on the human side from the prudery 
and reticence of the period between them and us. Indeed, we were in danger of 
losing altogether the real Washington, with his domestic virtues and faults, in 
the glorified statue without a throb of heart. But a few fearless chapters such 
as these reclaim the vital forces, military and common sense, of our formative 
period and bring them into hand-reach with men of simple daily life. 

Franklin was never ashamed of his humble origin. He frankly sold goose- 
feathers, made soap, and bought old rags. As frankly he acknowledged his sins 
against the decalogue and expressed convictions on religion which scandalized 
his neighbors and correspondents. It happened that, besides these factors in 
his career, were the greater ones of scientific discovery, perfection of literary 
form, administrative power, and singularly winning humor. These last made 
him a great man, one of the potent forces of his time throughout the world; 
but they have led to the halo of untruth which has long hidden many of his 
human qualities. It is time we came to learn the man as well as the great 
man, and with Mr. Fisher’s sympathetic aid we can now all do it. 

Simply as a book to open under the lamp and spend some winter nights 
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with The True Benjamin Franklin is immensely entertaining. It is as consist- 
ently amusing as a good novel, and its study of the single character of Poor 
Richard is the perfection of cumulative evidence. He is treated, not like a 
biographic spinal column, as in the prevailing biography, but is shown com- 
pletely in one characteristic after another till you have the whole man made up 
in facets, and Franklin shines out the brighter, as did also Washington, from the 
process of cutting. There are eleven chapters, devoted to Physical Characteris- 
tics, Education, Religion and Morals, Business and Literature, Science, The 
Pennsylvania Politician, Difficulties and Failure in England, At Home Again, 
The Embassy to France and its Scandals, Pleasures and Diplomacy in France, 
and, finally, the Constitution-Maker. The volume is provided with every aid 
which illustration can bring to the text. Many portraits are introduced of 
Franklin himself at different periods. His birthplace is shown, his printing- 
press, pages from his printed books and manuscripts, his grave, his friends, and 
his wife and children. Nothing, in short, which can aid us in forming a just 
estimate of one of the essential forces of the republic is missing. Franklin is 
analyzed to his vital essence, and the ordeal is — in that he rises from it 
a larger and finer figure. 
> 


a Those who have joined the “innumerable caravan” of Dr. 
andHomes. Ameri: Theodore F. Wolfe’s tours among the homes and haunts of 
ean Authors. By authors will know the charm and intimate knowledge that 
Theodore F. Wolfe, awaits them in his newest volume. Those who have not 
M.D., Ph.D. Illus- a ° ° 
trated. will be sorry, and, like all the world, will want to be up 
with the procession. You may begin anywhere in Dr. 
Wolfe’s inexhaustible books. Every page has its own interest, every chapter a 
separate fascination. But if you are wise you will begin at the beginning, with 
Literary Shrines, proceed with A Literary Pilgrimage, and thus reach the volume 
fresh from the Lippincott press entitled Literary Haunts and Homes. 

In this third issue of his handsome set the author personally conducts us to 
some of the places made precious by association with contemporary authors. 
He begins with the Literary Haunts of Manhattan and goes pace by pace 
through the modern babel, seeking, and always finding, the spots of hallowed 
memory. No hubbub can deter him, no sky-scraper can turn him aside. His 
scent is unerring because his sympathy and interest are intense. To give a list 
of the authors he has tracked to their abiding-places in New York would be to 
name nearly every writer of note in the just past and in the present generation. 
The list is exhaustive, but the method has nothing in it of statistics. It is en- 
gaging, enlightening, and entertaining. For any one with literary ambitions 
or tastes the books are at once a lesson and a stimulus. 

There is an entire chapter devoted to Homes and Haunts of Poe, with 
a photogravure of the frame house at Fordham. Bryant, Whitman, and others 
are included in A Long Island Ramble. Cooper is followed through his many 
wanderings, and Irving is tracked to Sunnyside and Sleepy Hollow. The book 
closes with many pages on Kipling’s American home, on the Hartford group 
of authors, and on the /iterati of the Connecticut River region. 

Some valuable photogravures of houses rich in literary connections, notably 
that of Kipling at Brattleboro’, enhance the value of the book and render it 
complete in usefulness and in sentiment. These have been photographed es- 
pecially for this volume. 
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Mr. Skinner is perennially happy in his subjects and in 
Myths and Legends their treatment, but somehow he seems at his very best 
ae ourBorders. in the field he first opened. His Myths and Legends of our 
y Charles M. Skin- aes i 
ner. Illustrated. Own Land became a classic in a single year, both because 
it was so cleverly done, and because it exhausted the sub- 
ject once and for all time. 

Into this same field, though now in its northernmost and southernmost 
regions, he has entered again in his new volume, which he calls Myths and 
Legends Beyond our Borders. The book deals with the folk-lore and traditions, 
tribal fancies, and old wife’s tales of Canada and Mexico. There are sixty-five 
legends devoted to Canada, extending each from one or two pages to a dozen. 
Of Mexico there are thirty-nine. The ratio is rather surprising in view of the 
warm fancies of the Aztecs as compared with the rugged realities of the Cana- 
dians; but it is in precisely such enlightening contrasts that Mr. Skinner 
abounds, and the reader will be surprised at the wealth of legend which lurks 
in the frosty winds of old French, now British, America. 

The -literary method pursued is the genial one of mixing shrewd comment 
and anecdote with the stories gathered from such widely distant sources. This 
gives unity and human interest, and often allows of humor such as is illustrated 
by the one incident we can copy. A Melicite Indian went to hunt moose. 
This is his story: “ One time I go huntum moose. Night come dark, rain and 
snow come fast. No axe for makum wigwam. Gun wet, no getum fire. Me 
very tired. Me crawl into large hollow tree. Find plenty room. Almost begin 
sleep. Bimeby me feelum hot wind blow on my face. Me know hot bear’s 
breath. He crawl into log, too. Itakum gun. She no go. I think me all 
same gone,—all eat up. Then me thinkum my old snuff-box. I take some 
snuff and throwum in bear’s face and he run out. Not very much likum, I 
guess. Me lay still all night. He no come again. Every leetle while, every 
time, bear he go ‘o-0-0-ME!’ Sneezum over and over, great many times. 
Morning come, me fixum gun and shootum dead. He no more sneezum, no 
more this time.” 

For the worker in letters looking for fresh illustrations and new local color, 
for the poet in search of motifs, or for the school-teacher who desires to incul- 
cate by indirection a knowledge at once of geography, of ethnology, of natural 
history, and an appetite for fanciful and ideal methods of thought, this volume, 
with its predecessors, is a desideratum not to be overlooked. To all these the 
beautiful photogravure illustrations will be of less importance than to the 
many who will choose the books for Christmas gifts. 


> 


Just to listen to the titles of Dr. Abbott’s chapters is an 

Clear Skies and invitation to read. How smoothly the syllables flow, how 
cca & clear the pictures !—Frost Foliage, Winter Bells, A Corvine 
lustrated. Congress, Blunders in Bird-Nesting, The Poetry of Shelter, 
My Elm-Tree Oriole, In Defence of Desolation, Christmas 

Out of Doors, The Charm of the Inexact, The Comfort of Old Clothes. These 
are a few of the headings from the last nature volume of the Hermit of Cross- 
wicks Creek. He calls his book, musically, Clear Skies and Cloudy, and it hails 
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from the Lippincott press, whence so many of the genial doctor’s books have 
issued. It is like all the rest of his open-air work in being irresistible in charm, 
and it is like it in giving rare bits of wisdom and twinkling humor, with a 
fund of nature-lore and restrained scientific fact such as Dr. Abbott alone, of 
all the literary naturalists, has learned to commingle. He is the comrade of 
every bird that carries wings and the brother of all the trees. He knows each 
mood of the brown old earth, his mother, and can tell as much about her pedi- 
gree as the most eminently learned of her sages; but the difference is that they 
may be destined for the library shelf, while he bags the side pocket and takes 
the imprint of the thumb. To take a walk in his company, as this fortunate 
reviewer has done, is to see the bird and hear its name, to pull the leaf and 
know its origin, to strike the roadside earth and learn its geologic antecedents. 
He knows nature as the hearth-side idler knows his household belongings. He 
picks up a pebble or a nut as a reader takes down a book from the library shelf. 

It is this universal feeling for nature which gives Dr. Abbott his power, 
but besides this is a gift of expression, without which the knowledge were 
dumb. His is a rare and lovely gift which has been cultivated to its utmost, 
and the result is an expression of literary grace united with scientific insight 
such as is witnessed by this ripest of Dr. Abbott’s nature-books. It has not 
been usual to illustrate such works,—they are an illustration in themselves,— 
but through the well-printed text of Clear Skies and Cloudy are scattered many 
reproductions of original photographs, whose intimate associations with the 
author and his haunts give them interest and value. 


> 


Profitable and inspiring are the papers forming this little 
The Modern Mar- propaganda on a burning question of the hour. Zhe Mod- 
riage Market. By o>, Marriage Market—Lippincott—has given four alert Eng- 
Marie Corelli, Lady x ORE, 
Jeune, Flora Annie ish women of the world, who use the pen incisively, an 
Steel, and Susan, opportunity to exhibit four views of the question which at 
CountessofMalmes- once unites and divides the Americans and the English. 
bury. With Por- ‘ . ; x 4 
traits. Marie Corelli, always bumptious and aflame, tilts in good 
ancient style at the windmills which seem to her so fatal as 
opponents. Her side of the question of modern marriage is the romantic one. 
Lady Jeune, more moderate and reasonable, combats Marie Corelli’s opinions 
with deliberate logic and presents the social side of the question. Mrs. Flora 
Annie Steel, famous for her fictions of India, takes up the practical point of 
view and agrees neither with the authoress of Barabbas nor her titled prede- 
cessor. Another authoress of title, Susan, Countess of Malmesbury, closes the 
case. She has a judicial mind and sifts the evidence of her sister debaters with 
impartiality. She introduces the factor of race, omitted by the rest, with an 
apt anecdote of the Noble Owner and his Prize Short-horn: “ Noble Owner 
(very attenuated): You certainly are a magnificent fellow. Prize Short-horn: 
Well, my lord, if as much trouble had been taken to select your father and 
mother as you took with mine, you would be a magnificent fellow too!” In 
short, it is the difficulties of race which are at the bottom of the trouble in the 
modern marriage market, and thus the Countess of Malmesbury adds her fourth 
quarter to the entertaining little volume. 
All the eminent ladies agree upon the necessity and utility of marriage, 
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and thus we have skilled testimony of a positive order as an offset to the nega- 
tives of each argument. 

The portraits of Lady Jeune, Mrs. Steel, and Countess Malmesbury accom- 
pany the text and complete a pocketable volume which amuses and instructs. 


» 


The writings of Louis Becke are as saturated with the 

Rodman, the Boat- South Seas as Kipling’s are with Farther India. They are 

rom > a virile, sometimes voluptuous, and always as fresh as the 

paeranas trade-winds that bluster through them. Louis Becke is 

the laureate of the Pacific, and if readers are not acquainted 

with his name and fame it is their loss. He stands ready to entertain them 

with a half-dozen books that take a place on the shelf beside Herman Melville 
and Loti, and even the unique Rudyard himself. 

The latest of these, just published by the Lippincotts, is called Rodman, 
the Boat-steerer, after the opening tale concerning two young mutineers of 
New Bedford parentage who bear the name Rodman, long embedded in the 
real history of the old whaling town. The volume of over three hundred pages 
includes twenty short stories, of varying length, which deal with the picturesque 
life of English-speaking settlers in the far Pacific island groups. On this palm- 
shaded background Mr. Becke draws scenes of passion and tragedy, humor and 
pathos and adventure, all savoring of the salt sea and racy with character, both 
Oriental and Saxon. Here is an outline of a simple tale which will indicate 
the quality of the rest: Macpherson is a broad-Scotch storekeeper on Maduro 
Island. He is a Scotch Presbyterian, and so are the converted natives to a 
man. Old Rimé, a native who has long been absent on another island, has 
turned Catholic; all his family is dead but one little granddaughter. He 
brings her to the scenes of his childhood to end his days. But the Presbyterian 
natives will not have it so. He is warned away. Then Macpherson’s Scotch 
sense of justice and human pity step in, and the result is a revolt of the natives 
against the three white men on the island. These take Rimé to their ship, but 
he and the little one drop overboard in the night and swim ashore. They are 
forced into an open boat and put to sea. Macpherson sails after them, his big 
heart aflame. Thus ends the story: ‘Three weeks afterwards the Sadie Per- 
kins, sperm-whaler from New England, came across a boat five hundred miles 
west of Maduro. In the stern-sheets lay that which had been Macpherson, the 
‘old phule papist, and the wee bit lassie.’ ” 


bd 


There is an accent of endurance in the little volume of 
bo yg aoe verse from the Lippincotts called The Song of Stradella, and 
fouan, Anna Other Songs, by Anna Gannon. Perhaps the exacting 
Gannon. reader will think the poems slender in size as well as in 

substance; perhaps he will look for performance and find 

only promise,—but promise he surely will find, and of an indubitable order. 
The opening poem is called A Dream of Shakespeare’s Women. It is a 
monody in verse, weaving together in a happy ring the heroines of Shake- 
speare. Each has her share of delicate description, and falls into appropriate 
place. This poem met with the approbation of our contemporary prototype 
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of Shakespeare’s woman, Miss Julia Marlowe, who has recited it with cordial 
liking and excellent effect. The poem after which the volume is named is, to 
our fancy, the strongest and the best in treatment. This is the greater praise 
because the subject is a difficult one and the manner is involved. But Miss 
Gannon tells her story of the singer who softened his assassin and won the bribe 
for which this bravo was to commit murder in a sweeping dramatic style, and 
her lines are often so good that one seems half to remember them as from some 
established poet. There are nearly threescore shorter things in the volume, 
largely lyrics, but to show the author's quality we quote a few typical lines from 
the sympathetic,—Jane Austen’s Garden : 


‘‘She came with downcast eyes and footsteps slow, 
With the dream-people for still company ; 
Here the true types of that far day would grow, 
The young-yet Emma, or, one paler, she 
Of patient love’s duress, a pictured saint, 
Anne Elliott (sweet Austen’s self I know !) 
And yet how many more of fiction quaint 
Took life in this old garden !” 


> 


The best equipment for pleasing your readers is the gift of 
Do Nothing Days. humor, and this Charles M. Skinner possesses in plenty. 
tl “aaawaiie His cheerful little papers overflow with a sort of jocund 
Violet Oakley and oyishness which has at its core the wisdom of age and the 
E. 8. Holloway. shrewdness of the grown-up Yankee. He has travelled 
wherever he could, by whatever means he could get. He 
loves nothing so much as his comrade Nature, and he and she have tramped in 
company over much of America and some of Europe. His philosophy is to be 
happy with little, and to see and love everything saving the grime of cities. 
He is the advance agent of the open air. He would have us to live on, instead 
of under, our roof-trees, so that we may see the stars and feel the four winds. 
He cannot breathe in confinement. He supplies himself wings from the fer- 
tility of an upreaching mind. 

The names of some of his papers will give a foretaste of their quality: 
Some Cheap Delights, By and By, Hours of Peace, On Salt Water, In the 
Desert, Wild Life in Town, On the Roof, The Friendly Hills, Sunset. Perhaps 
the best of his work is in the charming and funny paper called A Few Dollars’ 
Worth of Europe. This lightly describes a trip begun on a few hundred dollars 
and ended with some pennies and a ferry ticket. He tramped everywhere, and 
saw with the sense of an artist everything that came in his way. His com- 
ments remind you of Emerson’s English Traits, only they are less stately and 
comprehensive, and more humorous. At Oxford he lodged one night at the 
Crown Inn because Shakespeare had stopped there. “They hadn’t changed 
the bedding since.” In France he notices that “The Frenchman lifts his hat to 
@ woman as he hurries ahead of her to secure the only vacant seat.” And the 
Yankees he met abroad were “ often as interesting as the ruins,” 

The volume is a distinct work of art. It has a delightful cover design by 
E. 8. Holloway, while three photogravures by the same artist enrich the text. 
The frontispiece is a composition by Miss Violet Oakley, showing the uses of a 
city roof for summer comfort. 
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It is with regret borne of loss, mingled with satisfaction at 
Washington after a completed work from the vanished hand, that we take up 
Aang a oe for review the volume entitled Washington after the Revolu- 
William Spohn ion. 1794 to 1799, Into this book the late William S. 
Baker. Baker put his last studies on the subject which had en- 
grossed his life and which he had been foremost to develop. 
He was an accepted authority on Washingtoniana, who collected a unique library 
relating to his noble subject, and on his death he enriched the historic treas- 
ures of Philadelphia by the bequest of his priceless books to the Historical 
Society of that city. Every reader of Colonial records is familiar with Mr. 
Baker’s Itinerary of General Washington, 1775-1783, and thus the character of 
the present publication will be divined. In the previous book, as in this, Wash- 
ington is followed day by day through his active career. Each day has its 
allotted typical extract from his own or other writings,—letters, journals, diary, 
public documents,—and these are further illustrated by passages from the cor- 
respondence of others or by helpful paragraphs from Mr. Baker’s pen. By this 
means it will be seen that Washington is made to tell his own life in daily in- 
stalments. We view him in his domestic as well as his official connections, 
surrounded by the great men with whom he wrought for the establishment of 
the republic. But the aim has been to keep as closely as possible to his per- 
sonal movements, and thus give character, taste, and human sentiment, rather 
than the less varied traits of public life. 

The student of our own history owes more to Mr. Baker than has yet been 
acknowledged, but in every future record of our beginnings his work will show 
through and will demand recognition. His best memorial is in his painstaking, 
correct, and interesting books, all of which have come from the Lippincott 
press. 


> 


Those who elect to be the sea’s own chroniclers, as Clark 
By Way of Cape Russell, for instance, might learn a lesson in narrative style 
a Eve from the author of By Way of Cape Horn. He possesses 
the power which lies at the heart of all simplicity. He 
utters unaffectedly, freely, genuinely, what he has to tell, and you receive it in 
mental pictures more vivid than any word-painting, so called, could convey. 
Mr. Paul Eve Stevenson has produced two remarkable volumes on voyages 
undertaken in a spirit of adventure and love of the sea. The first was called 
A Deep- Water Voyage, and gave his experiences, in company with his wife, on a 
sailing trip around the Cape of Good Hope toIndia. The second is that under 
notice, published like the other through the Lippincotts, and entitled By Way 
of Cape Horn. This voyage from New York to San Francisco began in May, 
and carried the Yankee clipper Hosea Higgins into the tempests of the Horn 
at the most violent period of the year. She was many days in the Antarctic 
snow and ice, and twiee in the tropics. All kinds of weather was encountered 
as well as most of the experiences on shipboard of a long deep-water trip. But 
the chronicle of many months which the stout amateur sailor brought back with 
him is valuable, not so much for its flashes of ocean scenery and comment on 
natural phenomena, as for the etchings of the crew, the mates, the captain, and 
even the three cats on board the Higgins. They are as real as the people created 
by Jane Austen, yet they are as different as savage from spinster. For some 
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reason the sailors in Midshipman-Easy or Tom Cringle are always fictions no 
matter how naturally they are done. Here, Captain Scruggs and Mr. Goggins 
appear to be alive. The episodes pass before you like those of the vitascope. 
And even the argument that the originals are real people lessens only a little the 
achievement, because there is nothing harder to describe vitally than an actual 
scene. The essential and inessential grow hopelessly mixed unless the pen is 
held with full reserve. 

The good ship reached her port in due time, and thus we are lucky enough 
to have its interesting records, which will appeal to all stay-at-homes as a lesson 
in energy and a spur to wholesome adventure. 

Mr. Stevenson’s two volumes may be had together in a presentable Christmas 
box known as The Deep- Water Library. 


> 


It will be welcome news to those who desire to read Mr. 

John Littlejohn of George Morgan’s Revolutionary romance called John Lit- 

— George Mor- //:ohn of J that it has gone into a new and cheaper edi- 

tion. For rattling adventure, tinged with the history of 

our own region, nothing has surpassed this earliest of the tales of Colonial 

Pennsylvania. Most of the actors in the Revolution, from Washington down, 

figure in the pages, and the love-affairs of John Littlejohn take him, at the risk 

of his life, to a mansion now part of Philadelphia’s park. This ,paper-covered 

version appears in Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels, and will thus reach a new 
and even wider audience. 


& 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
AT CHRISTMAS. 


¥ 


All girls will welcome with delight another story from the 
AnIndependent pen of Amy E. Blanchard, especially all girls who have 
Daughter. By Amy known and loved her many previous tales, from Zwo Girls 
dn gg sore up to Three Pretty Maids. The new book, An Independent 
Barber Stephens. Daughter, relates the doings of a bright young person 
called Persis Holmes, from the last year of her college life 

until her engagement of marriage. 

On the day of her graduation, her mind full of noble plans for the future, 
she is surrounded by a circle of staunch friends of both sexes. Among the 
masculine group, the most prominent are her father’s two wards, Basil and Porter 
Phillips, and Mr. Danforth, a one-time tutor to herself and her sisters. A 
choice party of her intimates start the summer by travelling together through 
the most interesting parts of Virginia, including the Natural Bridge, which 
proves to be the scene of many romantic drives and rambles. 

Persis and her dearest chum and cousin, Annis Brown, have the misfortune 
to fall in love with the same man, which fact is brought to light when the man 
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narrowly escapes drowning in the Potomac River, right before their eyes. After 
his recovery the account of Persis’s flight from home through a miserable mis- 
take, her splendid effort at earning a living in strange surroundings, and her 
subsequent triumphant return to those she loves so dearly—all this is told with 
much animation and vividness, and is enhanced by some of Alice Barber Ste- 
phens’s very charming illustrations. 

As the book ends with at least five happy matches, it will certainly be a 
favorite with all cheerful and romantic girl readers. 


¥ 


If you can interest a growing boy you can educate him. 
The Boy Mineral The aim, therefore, of Mr. Jay G. Kelley’s book called The 
pa — Boy Mineral Collectors is the right one. Instead of putting 
into tiresome chapters all he knows about minerals Mr- 
Kelley has constructed a pleasant story, in which some Ohio boys visit relations 
in Denver, and while there in the vast mining region of the West they take up 
mineral collecting as a pastime. And a pastime is the book in which their 
doings are described. It is written in a conversational vein, and the information 
is conveyed, so to speak, accidentally, yet so thoroughly that no one may drop 
the book after perusal without a pretty full idea of the nature, color, utility, 
locality, and value of the minerals about us in America. As a holiday gift 
which will amuse as well as instruct this is ideal, and should the parents of the 
recipient have a taste for mineralogy it will be an endless source of the 
pleasantest kind of domestic talk. 
A handsome plate, showing many minerals in their native colors, serves as 
frontispiece, and a complete index is the useful climax of the volume. 


> 


ett, The reviewer will defy any boy to resist the captivations of 
tlefield. By Captain this splendid story by Captain King (now General, by your 
Charles King. Il- leave). It starts where all boys’ books should start, at 
lustrated by Violet school, “ Pop’s” famous school in New York, which it is 
—-” 0. H- no secret was the famous Dr. Anthon’s, of classical memory. 
There are fellows of all kinds in the classes, good, bad, and 

‘indifferent. For instance, Shorty, Snipe, Hoover, and the rest. They love 
better than Latin or algebra—far better—to go to fires, and they know all the 
companies as they never knew their lessons. They grow up on the intrepid 
deeds of fire-laddies and on the rivalries of the famous companies, and incident- 
ally the gallant Captain King gives a thrilling sketch of ‘the old-time firemen, 
their brave acts and their immitigable fights and rivalries. Out of this heroic 
atmosphere it is not surprising that good soldiers should emerge, and when 
the tocsin of the Rebellion sounded there were not a few of Pop’s boys at the 
front. They did useful service and fell into tight places, from which good luck 
or courage released them, and they never forgot the beloved old school whose 
master they irreverently but endearingly called Pop. The tale is held together 
by the misdeeds of one student, whose propensity for theft could not be curbed. 
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One of the last fine scenes is where a young Southern prisoner of rank is made 
by one of Pop’s boys to give up a watch stolen a year before at the school. All 
in all it would be impossible to select a fitter Christmas present for a lusty boy 
than this little essay in courage, good manners, and gentlemanhood. Rudyard 
Kipling’s newest boys are not more of the stuff of boyhood than Captain King’s, 
and in many respects we prefer the latter. 

The book is a most taking one in appearance. Its cover is varied in color, 
and the six full-page illustrations by Violet Oakley, with the many head- and 
tail-pieces by no less a pen than that of Charles H. Stephens, render it tempting 
to both eye and hand, 


> 


Hardly ever in literature has any author adopted the plot 
aciage Xvs- of another and carried it forward beyond the jinis of its 
ly Alcan creator. Yet this is precisely what Jules Verne has done 

with Poe’s story called Narrative of A. Gordon Pym, and the 

two great inventive minds thus unite in forming M. Verne’s tale entitled An 
Antarctic Mystery, published by the Lippincotts. The author of Round the World 
in Eighty Days has brought to the telling of his story all the old creative skill, 
the dashing love of adventure, and a surprising show of knowledge of the flora 
and fauna and the geography of the Antarctic seas. The hero of the book takes 
passage from the far-off Kerguelen Islands on the ship Halbrane, whose captain, 
Len Guy, had been very reluctant to carry him because it was impossible to 
tell where they might make port. But Mr. Joerling persisted and accomplished 
his purpose. The captain was an eccentric and silent man, yet when Mr. Joer- 
ling informed him that Connecticut was his home he showed a sudden inter- 
est. This was because the captain knew of the nearness of Connecticut to the 
Island of Nantucket, whence Pym and his companions had sailed on their dis- 
astrous voyage. It turns out that Len Guy is the brother of Poe’s Captain Guy, 
and that his sole aim in life is to discover this brother,—lost in the Arctic ice. 
In fulfilment of the purpose, which had become a monomania, the Halbrane 
sailed for the Arctic seas, and there adventures were encountered which will 
astonish and delight every reader, young or old. Indeed, an Antarctic mystery 
is essentially a book for young people, but, like its predecessor, it will startle the 
old as well, and any good boy who receives it at Christmas will do well to con- 
ceal it—until read—from the eager elders. There are several good full-page 
illustrations and a text big enough to see without glasses. The blue and silver 
cover is in keeping with the icy subject. 


* 








